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By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘GoopBYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cupip,’ ‘ ALAS,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


“A young girl knows enough, when she knows the names of all the 
great men, ancient and modern, when she does not confound Hannibal 


with Cesar, nor take Thrasimene for a general, nor Pharsalia for a 
Roman lady.” 


NY ISS JOCELYN rings the bell a second time, and pulls down 
the handle with a vigour that shows that this time she will 
have it answered, or, like the thirty thousand Cornish men, “‘ know 
the reason why.” “If they were at tea, I could understand it,” 
she says ;—“ no earthquake would stir them while they are at tea! 
but they must have finished before now.” She makes this observa- 
tion to herself, since her turret room holds at the moment no one 
else. Having rung, she stands listening; evidently ready to 
repeat her jerky appeal to the world below her eyrie at no long 
interval. But that third appeal is not needed. A man’s foot is 
heard hurrying up the corkscrew stairs, and a footman appears. 

“T rang twice!” observes she, with less asperity than she had 
used to herself—in fact more in sorrow than in anger. 

“T am very sorry, ’m. Charles is out with the carriage, and 
Mr. Baines is in the cellar, and——” 

She is a polite young woman, and does not generally interrupt 
people’s speeches; but, in her impatience, she breaks into his 
apology. 

“Has the cart come back from the station yet ?” 
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“T do not think so, ’m; I'll inquire.” 

He disappears, and she still stands waiting. A second time his 
foot is heard on the stairs, but she shakes her head. 

“They have not come; he is not carrying anything. I can tell 
by the sound!” 

“No, ’m; the cart has not returned yet.” 

“Oh, thanks! That is all.” 

There is an ill-stifled disappointment in her tone; and though 
“they” have not come, and there is no reason why she should 
remain on her feet expecting them, she is too deeply excited to sit 
down and seek the calm lent by stitching, or the distraction 
imparted by a book. She walks to the window, and looks out. 
Her turret is so high that the eye plunges at once into the tree- 
tops; but among those tree-tops there is not much happening now 
in late October; through the thinning leaves one can see the 
rooks’ nests with great distinctness; but their grown-up and 
gadabout owners, so seldom at home, excite but little of the 
interest called forth by the “tender Juvenals” of April; nothing 
to absorb a feverish attention, or make the clock-hands quicken 
their snail pace. It will be unconscionably inconsiderate to repeat 
her ring, and her question under half-an-hour. The very instant 
that that time has elapsed, the former jerk downwards of the bell- 
handle is repeated, and is answered with promptitude. But 
before William opens the door, the hope has gone out of Miss 
Jocelyn’s face. “He has not got them! He could not run up if 
he had! They are not come!” 

“ Has the cart from the station arrived yet ?” 

“T do not know, ’m. [I'll inquire.” 

“Servants’ heads will never save their heels!” is her inward 
remark, and then she stands still in the middle of the room, too 
eagerly listening even to try to distract herself by the sight .of 
the autumn colour outside. 

A third time the mounting foot is heard; and this time a smile 
breaks over the young lady’s face. 

“He is coming quite slowly! I hear him panting! He has 
them !” 

It will show an unseemly haste to open the door before the 
labouring messenger has reached the top of the stairs; so with 
great difficulty she masters her impatience enough to wait till her 
ear tells her that he is just outside; then she flings her portal 
wide, and “‘ they,” the long-expected, are carried in. 

“This parcel has just come by the cart for you, ’m.” 

He speaks with an unconcealable pant, for “they” are heavy. 
*‘ They ” are obviously books. 
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“Oh, indeed!” with a not very successful air of indifference ;— 
“put them down on the sofa; no—” (as she eyes the large 
proportions of the brown-paper-covered package) “ on the floor.” 

“ Shall I undo the string, ’m?” 

“No, thanks, I can manage it myself.” 

He is gone, and at once she flies upon her acquisition. No one 
who intends to attain great wealth ought ever to cut a bit of 
string; and in one of the story-books on which the infant minds 
of the now waning generation were fed, stories with a directer and 
more knock-me-down moral than the present race of nursery 
readers would stand, the writer of this tale remembers two boys 
represented as owing their respective attainments of the Lord 
Mayoralty and the gallows to their different treatment of this 
article of commerce. But Miss Jocelyn, recklessly disregarding 
this golden rule, whips a pair of scissors out of a case, and with 
two or three vigorous cuts, releases her imprisoned treasure. 
With only one pleased glance at the publisher’s name which 
surmounts her own on the address— 

“ From 
“ Messrs. Brent and Lockwood, 
“ Cheapside, 
** London, E.C.” 


she tears apart the thick and threefold papers—stout brown, less 
stout brown, white—and sees her volumes standing in a virginal 
row—for their bindings are carefully white wrappered—before 
her enraptured eyes. Her first care is to count them. “One, 
two, three, four, five,’ up to “eighteen.” “They have sent me 
six sets ; very handsome of them! I wonder do they always do 
it? or does it mean that they think there will not be much 
demand for the book?” But the cold of this douche-like thought 
is not suffered to chill her radiant warmth of new possession for 
more than an instant. She is sitting Turk-like on the floor before 
her eighteen volumes, and now picks up one, and stripping off its 
overcoat, gazes at its neat and rather coquettish cretonne cover 
with profound satisfaction. “They have got it up extremely 
nicely ; the eye is pleased, at all events; which is something 
gained at once!” She turns to the title-page, and reads : 


“MICHING MALLECHO,” 
BY 
A BeEGInner. 





She repeats it aloud, as if to test it on her ear—‘ Miching 
Mallecho.’ Yes, surely a good title. It excites curiosity, and 
B 2 
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tells nothing, and ‘ By a Beginner.’ That must certainly disarm 
hostility. No critic could be harsh to one who owned herself a be- 
ginner. I say ‘her,’ but I have my hopes that the reviewers may 
be at fault in that respect, that they may take me fora man. There 
are one or two passages that ” $he turns the pages fondly, 
seeking for some of those “ purple bits” of virile dealing with the 
passions, and handling the problems of life, which are to turn the 
hounds of criticism off her track. She reads one or two aloud, as 
she had done the title, and with the same object of trying their 
value on the ear; and that ear is so occupied by them as to give 
no warning of the approach of another intruder upon her bower, 
until that intruder pushes open the door, and crying “ Emma! ” 
enters. 

“How anyone can live from choice in such a crows’ nest!” 
ejaculates the new-comer between two efforts to recapture her 
breath, and sitting down with the heaviness of a good many 
stones and years on the nearest chair; then looking round with 
surprise at the emptiness of the room of anyone but her niece. 
“T thought I heard you talking to someone. Were not you 
talking to some one ?” 

There are limits to the powers of truthfulness of the most 
truthful among us; and Emma, though without taste or talent for 
lying, finds it for the moment physically impossible to explain to 
a near relation, who is quite ignorant of her literary future, that 
she has, from pure delight in her own composition, been reading 
aloud passages out of her maiden novel to no audience but her 
admiring self. 

“ T—I was not talking to anyone!” 

“No? Well, then, it was the wind. How you can stand the 
tricks it plays round this horrid little aerial pepper-pot—oh, I 
see that Mudie has sent the books at last! What has he sent— 
anything good? What is that one lying on the floor? It is nice 
and clean, at all events. I always rather sympathise with the 
woman who, when she went to a circulating library, asked them 
to give her a dull novel, because she thought it was less likely to 
have been thumbed and read by convalescent scarlet fevers and 
mumps. This looks like a new copy! ” 

She stoops as she speaks, and picks up the volume, which, since 
Emma had sprung to her feet at Mrs. Chantry’s entrance, had 
fallen off her lap on the floor, and, having wriggled out of its 
outer wrapper, now lies half open, face forward, confessed in all 
the charms of its cretonne roses and love-knots, at its distracted 
author’s feet. Her confusion has the effect of discourtesy; she 
is too paralysed to pick up the book for her aunt, who, stooping 
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with a slowness born of fifty winters and twelve stone, possesses 
herself of her prize. She has not her glasses on, which accounts 
for her not remarking the absence of Mudie’s sign-manual from 
its exterior. When she does try to put on her pince-nez, she 
finds that the thin gold chain on which they hang has become 
entangled in some part of her dress. To her niece it appears at 
least an hour before they are set free—astride upon Mrs. Chantry’s 
handsome nose, and applied to the title-page. 

“* Mi-ching Mal-le-cho.’ What an idiotic title!” 

“It is Shakespeare!” says the tortured parent, with a gasp. 

“Js it? Then he ought to be ashamed of himself! Whosever 
it is, it is an idiotic title! ‘By a Beginner.’ I do not like 
‘beginners.’ Preserve me from ’prentice hands! Iam very sure 
that I never sent for ‘Miching Mallecho’” (with a laugh of 
ridicule) ; “I wish Mudie would not pad out the box with such 
trash!” turning over a page or two; “large margins and big 
print! In a novel that always means trash. You did not send 
for it, did you? But of course you did not, for I wrote the list 
myself.” 

“JT did not send for it, but—I ” begins Miss Jecelyn 
desperately, in a choked voice; but, before her confession is 
reached, Mrs. Chantry interrupts her. 

She has stooped again towards the floor, and is turning over the 
other seventeen volumes, and making a running commentary as 
she does so. 

“What else has he sent? And why have they come in brown 
paper instead of a box? And why are they all dressed in white 
nightgowns?” in a crescendo of surprise; then reaching the 
culminating point as she reads a second, a third, and a fourth 
time. “‘Miching Mallecho’ again! and again! and yet acarn! 
Has the man gone mad? Is it a practical joke? My dear child, 
have you gone mad and sent for eighteen ‘ Miching Mallechos’?” 

The avowal can no longer be shirked. 

“I did not send for the book. But these are presentation 
copies which the publishers have sent me, because—I wrote it.” 

Mrs. Chantry’s eyes, despite her fifty years, are still very good- 
sized ones, and at these words they become enormous. 

“ You—wrote it ?” 

“ Yes, I wrote it.” 

“And got it published ?” 

“ And got it published.” 

“Then you are the ‘ Beginner’ ?” 

“ Yes, I am the ‘ Beginner.’ ” 

The young author is conscious that she is owning her soft 
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impeachment in the terms of an Ollendorfian parrot; but there is 
something in her aunt’s tone and in her whole look which renders 
any more expansive form of confession impossible. 

“You have written a three-volume novel, called ‘Miching 
Mallecho’?” 

"on" 

“ You and Shakespeare—it ought to be good!” 

This is not kindly, and Mrs. Chantry knows that it is not; 
but, like Zimri, of whom we all have heard that it was said “he 
had his jest, and they had his estate,” Mrs. Chantry’s jest through 
life has always gone before her regard for her estate. There is a 
quiver of malicious laughter about her nostrils as she says it, 
though in her heart she is feeling sore, so sore that she has 
searcely a prick of compunction when she perceives, by a sudden 
movement on the part of her adopted daughter, that her shot has 
told. What, indeed, is the use of living with a person unless you 
can make sure of always placing your arrow in the bull’s-eye of 
his or her foibles and weaknesses? But in the case of the present 
marksman, the soreness which preceded and caused it survives the 
joy of successful ill-nature, and in a moment or two she says, in 
quite another key— 

“And so I was not to have been let into the secret? Well, I 
have always heard that a man’s foes are they of his own house- 
hold. But for an accident I was never to have been told.” 

“There you are wrong!” says Emma, the anger and mortifica- 
tion which her aunt’s sharp jest had called into her face dis- 
appearing in a pink flush of self-defence. ‘I was only going to 
wait till it had been a success—I think it must succeed—that 
what came so straight from my heart must go straight to other 
people’s—I was only waiting till I could lay my laurels at your 
feet, and now perhaps there will be not a twig to lay! And 
indeed I should have told you long ago—at the very beginning— 
only you know, you dear thing” (putting a caressing arm round 
the elder woman’s shoulders), “that this is a gossipy neighbour- 
hood, and that you do talk a good deal. What you say is 
delightful, but” (laughing) “ there is a good deal of it.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” in a half-mollified, half-offended tone, 
“T am a blab and a sieve; but I should not have blabbed about 
‘Miching Mallecho.’ In the first place, the honour of the family 
would have stopped me, and, in the second place, I should not 
have known how to pronounce it.” 

They both laugh the relieved laugh of two genuinely attached 
persons who have been on the verge of a quarrel and avoided it. 
“And now,” asks the aunt, resuming the conversation, and 
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still unable to keep out of her voice a tinge of persiflage as she 
once more pronounces the obnoxious name—“ and now, would you 
mind telling me what ‘ Miching Mallecho’ means?” 

“Shakespeare says, ‘It means mischief.’ ” 

“H’m! I now see why you chose to move up to this cock-loft. 
And may I ask how you got it published ?” 

“T sent it to one publishing firm after another until I found 
one who consented to take it.” 

“ Did it travel a good deal ?” 

“Well, yes,” reluctantly ; “ four or five refused it.” 

“T am afraid that did not look as if they thought much 
of it.” 

“Oh, of course, they did not read it!” hastily. “I believe 
publishers are so deluged with MSS. that they do not attempt to 
look at a twentieth part of them. The mercy was that their 
readers did not throw it into the waste-paper basket by mistake!” 

Here is another opening which Mrs. Chantry finds almost 
irresistible, but she commands herself to the extent that it is not 
her tongue but only her eyebrows which say, “ Are you sure that 
it would have been by mistake?” But her niece understands her 
eyebrows quite as well as her speech, and wiaces. 

“Well, what matter a few shipwrecks if it got into port at last 
—if it found a comfortable home with Brent and Lockwood ! ”— 
reading. ‘The name does not seem very familiar to me!” 

“ They have only set up lately. They are quite new, and very 
enterprising.” 

“ And they took it?” 

“ie.” 

“And sent you a blank cheque at the same time? No, do not 
look so angry; I know they did not. But are you to make any 
money by the transaction ?” 

“Of course not!” still more hastily. “ Anyone who understands 
publishing will tell you that a writer must always make up his 
mind to make nothing by his first book.” 

“What a pity, then, that he cannot begin with the second!” 

“Of course, I shall make no money by it; not that I care a 
straw about that! In fact” (reluctantly), “I suppose I ought to 
tell you that I had to advance fifty pounds to cover possible losses 
before they would consent to publish it at all.” 

“Fifty pounds! How did you get hold of fifty’pounds? I 
wish I could afford to treat fifty pounds with the airy lightness 
you do!” 

“T saved some out of my allowance, and Lesbia lent me the 
rest.” 
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“Oh” (wounded again), “then Lesbia knows! You told 
Lesbia ?” 

“T could not help it,” in a distressed voice; “‘she took me by 
surprise; one day when she drove over, and found no one down- 
stairs, she bounded up here, and caught me in the act. I was 
very angry with her.” 

“But you forgave her on condition that she ‘floated the enter- 
prise? I wonder how she managed it! She is generally on the 
verge of bankruptcy herself.” 

“She borrowed it from her husband—from Tom.” 

“ Ah, indeed! then Tom knows, too?” 

“He did know then; but I have no doubt he has long for- 
gotten ; it is not the sort of thing that would stick in his memory 
for one moment.” 

“Oh!” and turning over a leaf or two of vol. i. as she speaks, 
“what sort of a thing is it? What is it about? The ‘ subject 
of all work,’ I suppose?” 

Miss Jocelyn’s temperature has not been low throughout the 
dialogue, judging by the colour of her face, but at this direct 
interpellation it goes up with a run. 

“T know you will laugh at me,” she says—“ it will not be for 
the first time—but I thought—I daresay I was, mistaken—that I 
had an idea that was rather new upon the way of treating the 
passions in fiction—I mean,” a slight streak of importance pierc- 
ing through the shyness of her voice, “their interaction upon 
each other.” 

“Good Lord!” after a slight pause; “and may I ask which of 
the passions you have made interact? The passions in a woman’s 
mouth generally mean one! Is it the usual one?” 

“Tf I answer ”—in a tone where mortification and compressed 
laughter strive for the upper hand—“ you will probably say ‘Good 
Lord!’ again.” 

“T probably shall! The interaction of the passions! Good——” 
She breaks off midway in the obnoxious ejaculation. ‘ Where 
did you get hold of such a phrase, and who has been giving you 
lessons in the subject?” 

“In what subject ?” 

“The interaction of the-———” 

“Oh, do not repeat it in that starling voice!” cries Emma, 
bursting into vexed mirth; “ you could make the first ten lines of 
‘Paradise Lost’ ridiculous if you repeated them in that key.” 

Mrs. Chantry complies with her niece’s request in so far that 
she does not reiterate her question either in the same or varied 
words, but it is doubtful whether the course she takes is much 
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more agreeable to Emma's feelings. She settles herself delibe- 
rately in her chair, and, turning to page 1, begins to read with 
the evident intention of seriously tackling the work of genius so 
unexpectedly sprung upon her. Her sarcastic lips are shut tight, 
and there is a flush of annoyed feeling not much inferior to her 
young companion’s on her cheek-bones. 

“You are not going to have the inhumanity to read it here— 
now—under my nose?” cries the girl, in most unvarnished dis- 
may, as the certainty of having at least one reader breaks upon 
her. 

“T undoubtedly am!” replies her aunt, firmly ; “ you meant it 
to be read, did not you?—and you will be able—to begin with— 
to judge of the effect that the—I believe you had rather I would 
not repeat the expression—has upon me.” 

A half-hour that can scarcely be said to be enjoyed by Miss 
Jocelyn follows. She would like to leave the room, but is detained 
by a gnawing anxiety as to the effect produced by her beloved 
offspring upon absolutely the first person submitted to its charm, 
to learn the impression made by her child upon one to whom 
she has. ever since she could remember, stood in that relation. 
Surely, as Mrs. Chantry reads, she will hear some involuntary cry 
of grandmotherly fondness and admiration over the bantling burst 
from her. But she waits in vain. No such cry comes. Her 
aunt’s eyes travel steadily down one page after another. Her 
fingers turn the leaves methodically; but no sound of either 
appro- or disapprobation escapes her. Every now and then her 
eyebrows go up nearly into her hair. The half-hour extends 
itself to three-quarters, then to an hour, and still the pages turn 
in continual silence. At least the reader is not skipping, nor has 
she once yawned. These at least are favourable omens, but, ob, 
how welcome a few, or even one, less negative would be! The 
dressing-bell rings, and still she reads. At last she looks up; 
but her eyes turn to the clock and not towards her niece. Then 
she rises, and keeping her forefinger still in the volume, gathers 
up the other two, and saying, in a cold voice, “ You had better go 
to dress: Tom and Lesbia and the Hatchesons are coming to 
dinner,” prepares to leave the room. But this is more than 
human nature, or, at least, the little piece of it made up into 
Emma Jocelyn, can bear. 

“ You are not going without saying one word about it 

The elder woman pauses, her hand on the door-handle. 

“ What would you have me say?” she asks, in a tone made up 
of annoyance and wonder; “that I think it-a pretty story for a 
girl of twenty-three to have written? You must ”—a tinge of 
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vexed and unwilling amusement in her voice—“ give me time to 
get used to the idea that I have been warming a volcano in my 
bosom ! ” 

“Your metaphor is as bad and mixed as Lord Castlereagh’s 
‘Ministers ought not to stand by like crocodiles, with their hands 
in their breeches pockets ’!” retorts Emma, trying to laugh, but 
her eyes are full of bitter tears. 


Cuapter II. 


Tom and Lesbia Heathcote have not had a very pleasant five-mile 
drive from their Jacobean door to Mrs. Chantry’s castellated one, 
as they have quarrelled almost the whole way. Tom had not 
wished to come, and is cross with his wife for having, as he 
expressed himself, “let him in for it.” 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, should we drive five miles on a wet 
night to dine—by-the-bye that last cook of your cousin’s was a 
real poisoner!—Oh, they have sacked her, have they? Thank 
God at least for that—to dine with people whom we see every 
day of our lives!” 

“T do not know how you can say that you see them every day 
of your life, when you are never out of London, or off those horrid 
“ Boards.’ ” 

“TI do not know where your finery would come. from if it were 
not for those ‘horrid Boards;’ but at all events you see them 
every day of your life.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? If I like people I cannot see too much of 
them; and I always thought that you were so fond of Emma.” 

The last clause of this sentence is accompanied by a slight 
giggle, if such a word can be applied to a matron’s mirth. 

It always makes Tom angry when Lesbia alludes with that 
little laugh to his supposed fondness for Emma; it has several 
times given him a pang of doubt as to whether Emma—(the 
bravest of us does not enjoy having our defeats noised abroad)— 
but no, Lesbia has not the slightest idea why her husband dis- 
likes being rallied about her second cousin; but she is perfectly 
aware of the fact, and it is only when she is feeling cross herself 
that she lays hold of what experience has taught her to be an 
unfailing weapon of exasperation. Nor has it failed now. 

“T can like people reasonably,” retorts he, “ without continually 
wearing out my own shoe-leather and their patience by always 
running after them to tell them so.” 

A conversation carried on in this way, with equal courage and 
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spirit on both parts, entails a good deal of smoothing of brows 
when the brougham stops and the footman opens the door. In 
Lesbia’s case this is done as in an instant, since with the best 
will in the world she has never been able to remain in an ill- 
humour for more than a quarter of an hour at a time, and it is 
with a perfectly friendly voice that she cries— 

“Here already? How the time has flown! I declare we will 
always quarrel when we go out to dine.” 

Her good humour is further heightened by the sight of more 
opera-cloaks in the hall than she had expected. Her husband 
following her with a fagged body, and a spirit still tingling from 
the pin-pricks which she herself has so instantaneously forgotten, 
is slower to recover his blandness. His hostess’s first words, 
spoken with a lowered voice, which the buzz of fourteen or fifteen 
talkers renders almost needless, do not tend to sweeten him 
further. 

“T have done such an idiotic thing. I entirely forgot one man : 
some people asked whether they might bring him, and I said, 
‘Oh yes, delighted;’ and then he went clean out of my head, 
and now the table has to be relaid, and the whole thing 
rearranged. I hope you are not hungry.” 

“TI have not seen food since 4.30,” replies Tom with suave 
reassurance; but at his tone, harried as she is, the twinkle never 
long absent from it, sparkles in Mrs. Chantry’s steel-gray eye. 

“Begin upon Lesbia, she looks like a sweetmeat. Ah! here is 
Emma at last ; not that there is any hurry, unfortunately, for I 
am sure it will be quite ten minutes before we sit down.” 

To one so well acquainted with Miss Jocelyn; as her cousin 
Mrs. Heathcote, the cause of her lateness is at once apparent, 
though none of the dozen collected neighbours, to whom she is 
paying her pretty well-bred civilities, suspect it. 

“You have been crying,” says she, as the course of the girl's 
greeting brings Emmainto her neighbourhood, “What have you 
been crying about?” But the person addressed attempts no 
answer to the question. “I find,” she says, “that I have just 
been shaking hands warmly with a person I never saw before—a 
man. Whois he? Where does he come from?” 

“T have not an idea; I meant to ask you.” 

“ You did not bring him, then? He did not come with you?” 

“No,” laughing, “it would have been better for us if he had ; 
he would have been a check upon our squabbling !” 

Emma laughs too, though her cheek-bones are still red from the 
cold water that has washed away her tears. 

“T knew that he could not be one of your sparks.” 
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“And why, pray, might not he be one of my sparks, as you 
coarsely call them ?” 

To the surprise of her cousin Emma gives a sort of start. 

“Coarsely!” she repeats in a distressed voice ; “ does it strike 
you that I have a coarse way of looking at things? Then seeing 
Lesbia’s stare of astonishment, she returns hastily to the original 
snbject. ‘ Does he look as if he belonged to the Hatchesons ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Ts he a new mud student? ” 

“ He is not the cut of a mud student.” 

“Ts he a friend of Mr. Small?” 

Lesbia shakes her head decisively. 

“Certainly not! Curates’ friends are always other curates, and 
this man is obviously lay.” 

Miss Jocelyn is hindered from contesting the somewhat illiberal 
generality of this assertion at this point by the announcement of 
dinner, A minute later, the guests being sent off in eager pairs 
to their delayed repast, Emma sees her aunt approaching her with 
the object of her late conjectures, and mumbling something which 
may do duty for a name, and which proves to the girl that Mrs. 
Chantry is quite as much in the dark as to his identity as herself, 
presents him as her escort. She rises, smiling graciously and 
prettily, and he smiles too, perhaps involuntarily at the extra- 
ordinary garbling of his name; so they go off smiling together. 
It is well to begin an acquaintance with two smiles, but for its 
pursuance a little more is needed. To meet absolutely in space, 
with no background, no foreground, no point de départ! Her 
heart sinks a little at the prospect before her. How much easier 
it would be if society were laid on simpler lines, if she might 
begin her uphill task by putting him through a Shorter 
Catechism. 

“Who are you? What are you? Where do you come from? 
What do you do for your living? What do you like? What do 
you hate? Is there any weak spot in your history or your family 
that you can warn me off?” 

These thoughts have scarcely rushed through her mind when 
she finds her stranger—rather to her surprise, for she had not 
expected him to take the initiative—addressing her. 

“Have you any idea at which side we are? I cannot catch 
sight of my name.” 

Emma thinks that it would be very odd if he could, but having 
spied her own, and a blank next it, they sit down. 

“What a blessing it was when the fashion came for having 
one’s place determined, and one’s mind made up for one!” 
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“Yes; but” (with an involuntary allusion to his youthfal air) 
“you cau scarcely remember its introduction ?” 

“No; but my mother can.” 

This is something gained. He has a mother! She is alive! 
If she were not, he would have said “ could” instead of “ can.” 

“Tt made its way very slowly; at least, so my aunt, Mrs. 
Chantry, says. A good many people will not adopt it even now; 
they think it like a table d’héte.” 

“ Yes, that is true; my grandmother feels like that.” 

(Bravo! he has a grandmother !) 

“T have often blessed its guiding light when I have been in 
doubt as to my neighbour’s identity,” he goes on, with apparently 
no suspicion that such is exactly his own present neighbour's 
case, 

Emma is so occupied in wondering whether it would be possible 
to take him into her confidence on this point without impolite- 
ness, that she forgets that the ball lies with her. 

“Talking to a person when you do not know who they are, is 
like talking with your eyes shut; and I never can understand how 
a conversation between two blind people can be carried on.” 

The perfectly general character of this last remark throws no 
light on the history of its utterer. She wishes that he had kept 
to his grandmother. 

“It would be baffling, certainly, not to be able to see whether 
one’s strokes told; like fighting a duel in the dark. Every 
conversation is a species of duel, I suppose.” 

Here is a generality in no degree inferior in generalness to his. 
At this rate they will never get on a step farther. Both eat their 
soup in silence for a moment or two, then: 

“ The features are differently distributed in the case of different 
people,” he says. “In some the mouth talks most; in many of 
course the eyes; and in one or two instances I have known the 
nose’ (smiling) *‘ play quite a prominent réle.” 

(Does his grandmother’s nose talk ?) 

She looks involuntarily at him, as if to verify the truth of his 
theory in his own case, and finds the same motive guiding him to 
the same action in the case of hers, and at their reciprocal 
detection both break into a slight laugh. Whatever the result of 
his voyage of discovery, hers resolves itself into the two facts that 
he looks more awake and alive than either of the mud students— 
two young gentlemen who are pursuing the study of agriculture 
under a gentleman farmer of the neighbourhood—and that his tie 
is scandalously inferior to theirs. No doubt can exist as to the 
fact of his tie being all wrong. She glances at Tom’s to be quite 
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sure. Yes, it is execrably tied. He is no gilded youth—so much 
is plain. If he is not a gentleman he must have come with the 
Hatchesons. But no sooner is this charitable syllogism formu- 
lated in her mind than a sense of shame at the fatuity of judging 
a man by his necktie rushes over her, and a whimsical recollection 
of Yorick demonstrating the necessity of a First Cause, and 
interrupted by young Comte de Fainéant to be told that his 
“solitaire” ought to be “ plus badinant,” flashes into her memory. 

‘The conversation of the blind!” pursues the young stranger, 
in happy ignorance of her opinion of his toilet; “it would not be 
a bad subject for an essay.” 

“No, rather good. It reminds one of Haslitt’s titles.” 

“Tf one could manage to catch a little of his spirit with his 
letter !” (laughing)—“ that is so likely, is not it? But it really 
might not make a bad article—‘ The Conversation of the Blind.’ 
I shall go home and write it to-night.” 

“Do you write?” 

Here is a personal indication at last. But the satisfaction of 
overtaking it is drowned in the far deeper interest of recognising 
a fellow-sinner, a denizen of that literary world over whose 
agitating border she herself has just set the toe of one trembling 
shoe. 

“T ink a good deal of paper.” 

Again the desire for a directer mode of intercourse between man 
and man than our height of culture allows, seizes Miss Jocelyn. 
If she might but say, “Tell me your name, and I will tell you 
whether I have ever heard of you as a writer!” 

While thinking thus her lips frame nothing but the not very 
happy response : 

“You do not say so!” 

“You are evidently not one of my readers,” says the young 
man, laughing, and yet, perhaps, with a very little bit of pique in 
his tone. “ But why should you be so astonished at my writing ?” 

“T am not in the least astonished,” returns she, with the real 
distress of an habitually well-mannered person who has committed 
an incivility. “ How stupid of me to convey such a notion! You 
know what an intricate thing a chain of ideas is, and I will not 
bore you by showing you all the tiresome links that led up to my 
silly ejaculation !” 

“T work chiefly like a mole, under ground; so it is not at all 
odd that you have never heard of me,” says the stranger good- 
humouredly. 

“ But you come to the surface now and then,” returns she, with 
a pleasant smile, which she feels to be dishonest, since it tries to 
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convey that she is perfectly acquainted with the occasions on 
which he has emerged. 

“Tam on the Epoch! You have heard of the Epoch ?” 

Not to have heard of the Epoch is akin to not having heard of 
the Lord Mayor or the House of Commons, and she winces. 

“Yes; I have heard of the Epoch.” 

“T brought out a little volume of Essays last year. I thought 
you might perhaps have come across them.” 

The hurt vanity of a young* author strikes in her a chord of 
such acute sympathy that she hovers on the verge of a falsehood. 
Shall she, by merely a motion of the head, indicate that she is 
acquainted with the little volume? But veracity prevails. Her 
head remains still, and her face blank. 

“Tt is obvious that you have never even heard of them!” cries 
he, with a now frankly vexed laugh. ‘“ What a drastic remedy for 
one’s vanity a Saturday to Monday in the country is!” 

She reddens, partly in distress at having hurt his feelings, 
partly stung by his tone. - 

“We do read in the country sometimes too,” replies she quietly. 

“Only not my ‘ Warp and Woof!’” interrupts he, with another 
Jaugh of a less disagreeable and even apologetic character. 
“Well, I dare say you are not much the——” 

But in her turn she interrupts. 

“¢Warp and Woof!’” cries she, in an excited voice, and with 
anew and brighter rush of carnation to her cheeks. “You do 
not mean to say that you wrote ‘ Warp and Woof’?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ You wrote the ‘ Fools of Fiction’ ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the ‘ Illiberality of the Liberals’ ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the one on the ‘ Melancholy of Antonio’ ?” 

_ 

“ And the ‘ Threadbare Tribute to Charles Lamb’?” 

“Yes.” 

Her eyes—he had no notion that they were so bright—are 
sparkling like water in a windy sunshine. 

“Not know ‘Warp and Woof’! Never have heard of ‘ Warp 
and Woof’! Why, there are some of them that I can say by 
heart! Why, I have bought them! I have read them—I have 
studied them! And are you really serious in saying that you 
wrote them ? ” 

“Undoubtedly I did. But why does that surprise you? They 
were not anonymcus—my name was on the title-page.” 
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“ Was it?” 

“My name—Edgar Hatcheson—was printed as large as life on 
the title-page.” 

“Then you are related to these Hatchesons ?—to—” correcting 
herself—“‘to Mr. and Mrs. Hatcheson?” her eye glancing in- 
voluntarily towards the couple who not very long ago settled in 
the neighbourhood, with the reputation of having made their too 
obvious money in “the Colonies”; figuring almost invariably, in 
their acquaintance’s speech, as “ those dreadful Hatchesons.” 

“T am their nephew.” 

“ Nephew to Mrs. Hatcheson?” repeats Emma, in a tone of 
whose shocked wonder she herself is but slightly aware. 

“T am Mr. Hatcheson’s nephew,” in rather quick correction. 

Miss Jocelyn is sensible of a slight feeling of relief. The little 
silent, humble husband is decidedly less offensive than the big and 
fulsome wife. But that the writer of the delightful essays of 
whose combined delicacy and brilliance the public has shown its 
appreciation by sending them racing through half-a-dozen editions 
in as many mgnths—a writer whom it has seemed a hope too 
bright to be realised that she should ever meet—that this writer 
turns out to be the near relative of the social Bugaboos whom 
for the same six months she has been trying in London 
and the country to dodge! The thought is too grotesque to 
be realised! It takes away her breath; yet she must make 
some comment. 

“ Of course,” she murmurs, “ the name is the same—I ought to 
have connected the two ideas! I can’t think whyI did not! It 
is not at all a common name either,” she adds politely. 

“Less common than Hutchinson, or more so, do you think?” 
he asks in a voice of mixed gratification and annoyance, the first 
produced undoubtedly by her ecstasy over his work, the second by 
her stupefaction at his kindred. 

“Oh, certainly less common!” Then, hurrying away from the 
distasteful topic to a more agreeable one: “ And so I am really 
talking to the author of ‘Warp and Woof’! How often I have 
wondered whether I ever should have that good-fortune! There 
are so many questions I have wanted to put to you!—so many 
things I have wished to ask!”—turning a pair of respectful, 
eager eyes full upon him in an extremely gratifying manner. 
‘Where do you get your snatches of out-of-the-way verse from? 
—quotations that set one hunting for days? Where does ‘ Blind 
Orion hungry for the morn’ come from ?” 

“ That is not very out-of-the-way.” 

“Ts not it? I searched almost all through Milton for it. I 
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thought it had a Miltonic cadence.” She makes use of this last 
phrase with a certain self-satisfaction. 

“It was no use searching Milton for what belongs to ‘bright 
Keats,’ ” replies he a little bluntly. 

“Keats! How dull of me not to have thought of him! 
And now”—smiling—“to avenge myself on you for showing 
up my ignorance, I shall make my one criticism on your book. 
Ido not care about the title ; it is poor and banal, and gives no 
indication ””—with another flattering eye-beam—“ of the riches 
within.” 

He laughs. 

“Your shot glances aside. I am innocent of ‘ Warp and Woof.’ 
My sister chose it.” 

Earlier in the dinner Emma would have been thankful for this 
new figure to add to her gallery; but her discovery of the young 
writer’s connection with the Hatchesons robs her of all desire to 
press further into a domestic circle, probably so deeply objection- 
able. Doubtless his grandmother, mother, and sister are well 
worthy of his uncle and aunt. 

“Your sister? Oh, indeed! And does she write, too?” 

“Thank heaven—no!” 

He makes this last response with such a fervour of gratitude 
that his neighbour flushes violently ; then, recollecting that it is 
impossible he can intend any personal application in his entire 
ignorance of her literary achievement, she asks with as much 
indifference as she can assume— 

“Why do you say, ‘Thank heaven—no?’” 

“Oh, do not you know that two of a trade never agree? And 
as things now stand, my sister and I agree uncommonly well ; 
and, besides ”—a little cynically—“ is not it enough to have one 
member of a family bound to regard the whole of creation as 
‘copy ? 9») 

“Ts that the way that you were looking at creation when you 
wrote ‘ Warp and Woof’?” asks Emma, in a tone of such profound 
disappointment as startles the young man. “ How glad I am 
that I did not know it earlier! Iwish you had not told me now.” 
There is a moment of rather awkward silence. Then, “Do you 
disapprove of all women writing?” asks Miss Jocelyn, in a rather 
stifled voice, which seems to herself halfway towards the betrayal 
of her gigantic secret, but evidently conveys no glimpse of it to 
her hearer. 

“Did I say that I disapproved of any woman’s writing ?” 

“ You implied it.” 

“If I did it would have to be under my breath, for majorities 
VOL. OL. c 
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are always right, and it is very rare nowadays to meet a lady who 
has not aired her opinions in print.” 

“Aired her opinions!” repeats Emma indignantly. “ Why, 
the very shape of the phrase is contemptuous! Why should not 
you say simply written, as you would in the case of a man?” 

“T am perfectly willing to say simply written.” 

Another slight pause, again broken by Miss Jocelyn, who 
is unable to resist dallying with the delightful danger of 
discovery. 

“You say that it is very rare to meet a lady who has not 
written? Well, when you look round this table, how many would 
you suspect of having penned anything more contraband than 
invitations to dinner or household accounts ? ” 

His eye—a very bright one, in obedience to her challenge— 
travels round the circle of diners—Mrs. Chantry’s is a round table 
—and then returns gravely to her face. 

“T can only answer for my uncle’s wife.” 

She remarks that he does not call her his aunt. 

“ And I can answer for my aunt!” cries she gaily, “and for my 
cousin,” with a slight motion of the head in the direction of 
Lesbia. 

“The lady in green is your cousin ? ” 

“Yes; and that is her husband,” indicating Tom with the 
precipitation with which one points out one’s relatives to a 
stranger who might otherwise ignorantly revile them. “I can 
answer for my cousin, for your neighbour ” (lowering her voice a 
little), “for Tom Heathcote—in fact, there is not one of them— 
not one of us”—correcting herself, with a perfectly superfluous 
fear of detection—“ that I cannot answer for.” 

She has snatched a rapid glance at him to see whether he has 
noticed her change of pronoun; but it has evidently—rather to 
her disappointment, though she would have been greatly em- 
barrassed if he had commented on it—passed perfectly unobserved. 

“‘ Perhaps, then, I am generalizing unjustifiably from the high- 
pressure South Kensington ladies, among whom my lines are 
cast.” 

“You live in South Kensington?” with that air of fresh and 
respectful interest which he had before found so agreeable. It is 
obviously perfectly genuine. The manners and customs of the 
author of the ‘ Threadbare Tribute to Charles Lamb’ are evidently 
looked upon as matters of such grave importance by this neigh- 
bour of his that the consciousness produces in that author, though 
naturally and habitually unshy, a sort of amused and titillated 
shyness. 
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“T live ina place that I think I may safely aver you never 
heard of.” 

“No?” 

“JT was told the other day of a Colonial Secretary who kept a 
globe at his office, and when any inconvenient question was put 
to him about any place in his department, he always answered : 
‘It is not on my globe.’ I am sure that Tregunter Road is not 
on your globe.” 

“Tregunter Road!” (slowly). “No; I do not think that I 
know it;” then, with an accent of even more earnest interest, 
“Did you write ‘ Warp and Woof’ in Tregunter Road ?” 

“T believe that it has the honour of being the birthplace of two 
or three of those masterpieces,” he answers lightly, feeling that, 
pleasant as is the sensation of her almost awed admiration, he has 
no business to allow her to take him quite so seriously. She 
mistakes the meaning of his dubious look. 

“T feel that my questions sound impertinent,” she says 
anxiously ; “but if you knew how deeply, deeply interested I am 
in hearing how really good work is produced, you would forgive 


him. 

“T pray you, do not mock me, fellow-student. I have a bad 
habit of ——” 

But agreeable as it would be to accuse himself of bad habits in 
which she would certainly not believe to this ideal listener, Mr. 
Hatcheson is not, on this occasion, to have the opportunity of 
doing so. Her attention, lately so flatteringly centred upon him, 
is at this point distracted by a very audible aside from the old 
butler, whom the stranger cannot help overhearing administering 
this exhortation, “ A little more conversation to the right, Miss 
Emma!” 

The young people’s eyes meet, his full of astonishment, hers 
brimming over with laughter. 

“He has been with my aunt since before her marriage!” she 
says in explanation; “he always exercises a surveillance over my 
conduct when we give a dinner, and it is as much as my place is 
worth to disobey him!” 
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Cuapter III. 


“ WELL, did you find out who he is?” asks Lesbia, after dinner, 
when her cousin, having amply fulfilled her sub-hostess duty of 
setting the female guests talking in pairs, is able at length to 
obey the impatient becks and nods with which, Mrs. Heathcote has 
been inviting her to shirk her obligations. 

“Did I not?” returns Emma, her eyes beginning toscintillate 
with the consciousness of the magnitude of her discovery; “just 
guess!” . 

“ Guess! is he any body guessable? Did I ever hear of him 
before ?” 

“T should rather think that you have! He is ”—speaking very 
slowly so as the longer to enjoy the effect of her communication— 
“he is the Hatcheson—the Hatcheson who wrote ‘Warp and 
Woof’!” 

“<« Warp and Woof!’” repeats Lesbia, with a rather puzzled 
air, and with none of the enraptured illumination on which Miss 
Jocelyn had reckoned;—‘“ was that the story where the man 
pushed his wife over the precipice on their honeymoon, and after- 
wards carried her all over Europe packed up as a piano.” 

“Good heavens, no!” cries Emma, in an astonished and 
disgusted voice; “you must be confounding it with some 
dreadful Shilling Shocker! ‘Warp and Woof’ is that volume 
of exquisite essays which there was such a chorus of praise over 
last year; I read one or two of the best ”—reproachfully—“ aloud 
to you, and you said you liked them!” 

“Oh, so I did! I remember now. What a stupid mistake! 
‘ Weal and Woe’ was the title of another book. Mr. McDougall 
left it behind him on his last visit to us.” 

Emma is silent. She has always known that Lesbia’s literary 
tastes were few and evil; but this last proof of the fact seems 
to open an abyss such as never before yawned between them. 

“ And now tell me—and make haste ”—(lowering her voice)— 
“‘what were you crying about before dinner? What can you 
have to cry about?” 

In perfect innocence, Mrs. Heathcote has hit upon the one 
topic which could erase the guilt of her monstrous blunder from 
her companion’s mind. The corners of Emma’s mouth—corners 
agreeably sunk in her fresh cheeks—begin to droop. 

“My books have come!—my ‘ Miching Mallechos’! Six of 
them !” 

“And you cried over that!” cries Lesbia in a key of high 
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astonishment. ‘Do they look disappointing? Are not they 
nicely got up?” 

“Nothing could be nicer! ”—with an accent of deep dejection 
— good type and paper, and pretty cretonne binding.” 

“Then why did you cry?” 

“Aunt Chantry came up to my turret room—she does not do 
such a thing once in a fortnight—just as I was unpacking them. 
You know how anxious I was not to tell her my secret till I saw 
whether the book was going to be a success! ” 

“It is sure to be a success! ” 

Though Lesbia has not read the work in question, and though 
Miss Jocelyn is well aware of the worth of her literary opinion, 
she feels vaguely cheered by the warmth of this assurance. 

“She began by mocking at the title.” 

“Hm! Well, you know, I boggled a good deal at that. It is 
too late to change it, I suppose? ” 

“T would not change it for worlds!” (hastily). “And she sat 
down resolutely to read it then and there—I can’t tell you how 
nervous that made me !—and, as she read, I saw by the look on 
her face—the look she always puts on when she is vexed—that 
she did not like it, and as she left the room she made a remark— 
I really can’t bear to repeat it !—which showed that she thought 
it extremely coarse! I was so shocked!” 

“Coarse!” repeats Lesbia, with a look first of stupefaction and 
then of intense amusement. “ You write a coarse book! ‘The 
world must be turning topsy-turvy! Well” (brazenly, but 
consolingly), “at least, it is better than being dull. Can you” 
(eagerly) “lend it me? Can I take it home to-night ?” 

“T have six copies” (mournfully). “I always meant to give 
you one; but, if it is coarse, I dare say Tom would rather tbat 
you did not read it.” 


Mrs. Heathcote’s sole answer to this suggestion is a pregaant 
chuckle. 

“TI do not think,” continues Emma earnestly—* I am sure I do 
not want to palter with right and wrong—but I do not think 
that anyone has a right to accuse one of being coarse, because one 
tries to deal sincerely with the main factors of human existence, 
to paint life and passion as God made them, and not in the mask 
and domino that convention has figged them out in.” 

“Is that a bit out of ‘Miching Mallecho’? It sounds rather 
‘tall.’ Well, I must have a copy. I dare say” (reassuringly) 
“that Aunt Chantry will like it better as it goes on.” 

“On the contrary, she will like it still worse. The passion 
naturally grows more intense as the story develops.” 
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“TI must take it home to-night with me. I shall not sleep till 
I have read every word of it. And,” with an air of determination, 
“T will make Tom read it, too.” 

A doubt crosses Miss Jocelyn’s mind as to whether its 
compulsory perusal will very much add to the popularity of 
her novel; but before she can express it, Lesbia has sprung to 
another subject. 

“ How are you going to amuse all these stodgy people to-night ? 
If Mr. McDougall had been here, we might have had some 
automatic writing or some thought-reading.” 

“ But ” (rather dryly) “ Mr. McDougall is not here.” 

“T cannot tell you what ‘extraordinary things he willed me to 
do on the last night of his visit.” 

“Hm!” 

“Not by pressure of any kind—he did not even touch me— 
merely by the power of the eye, apparently.” 

“Hm!” 

“One of the things he willed me to do was to go up to Tom, 
who was sitting in his armchair, reading, or pretending to read, 
just to show his contempt for the whole thing, snatch his pince- 
nez out of his hand, and put it on Mr. McDougall’s own nose.” 

“Hm!” 

“Why do you go on saying ‘H’m’? You surely must think it 
very curious!” 

“ Extremely curious!” dryly still, but absently, too, for her ear 
has caught a snatch of the conversation being carried on between 
Mrs. Hatcheson and her aunt, to whom, as is the happy fate of 
all good hostesses, the entertainment of the least attractive among 
the guests has inevitably fallen. 

“T can’t tell you how much Mr. H. and I have been looking 
forward to introducing our young gentleman to you,” the visitor 
is saying in an affectionate, loud colonial voice. “I am sure I 
have not a word to say against any of our neighbours. I am 
sure no family ever had a warmer welcome” (this is not strictly 
in accordance with fact). “But you will not mind my saying 
that in our little circle there is not a household that is to be named 
in the same breath with Chantry Castle.” 

“You are very good to say so,” with a civil smile, whose quality 
of almost tragic boredom is apparent only to her niece, 

“ And, though he is my nephew ” (he was less eager to insist on 
the relationship is the listener’s thought), “I must say that he is 
an uncommonly brilliant young fellow.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ He is an Oxford man, you know.” 
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“ Yes?” 

“And they thought an immense deal of him there. He took 
the ‘Ireland and the Craven,’ and everything else he could 
take.” 

“Indeed! And,” trying to bury a yawn among the feathers 
of her fan, “is he at Oxford still?” 

“Oh no; he left a couple of years ago. Now he—— Well, he 
writes,” with an apologetic intonation over the confession, 
and hastily adding, “only for his amusement, of course.” 

Emma smiles to herself at the discrepancy between this state- 
ment and the version that had been given her by the young 
writer himself—when her old tyrant, the butler, had at length 
allowed her to restore her attention to him—of the cause and 
scope of his literary labours, from which it was evident that ‘ Warp 
and Woof,’ if it had seated its writer among the immortals, had 
also ignobly boiled the pot! Her smile dies away as she hears 
her aunt return in a voice of gloomy ire— 

“ Who does not write now ?” 

Her tone is so surcharged with fierce meaning that Emma is 
seized by a sudden panic that Mrs. Chantry is, in the slang of 
the day, about to “give her away,” to discharge the secret with 
which her bosom is evidently labouring into the large and 
obsequious ear so conveniently near her, to cast the pearls of 
Miss Jocelyn’s genius before this most unworthy swine! ‘The 
idea frightens her so much that she starts up, and, leaving Lesbia, 
who has apparently been meanwhile retailing fresh proofs of Mr. 
McDougall’s will-power to a perfectly inattentive hearer, crying 
out in triumph: “Ah, you ran away! You are half convinced 
already! You will be a convert before long!” she approaches 
the two ladies, who occupy unequal portions—for Mrs. Hatcheson 
has affectionately encroached—of the Empire sofa by the fire. 
She reaches them just in time to catch the visitor's rejoinder to 
the hdstess’s last question, of whose withering report she is quite 
unconscious. 

“Yes, indoed, writing has become quite an aristocratic 
freak |” 

And her aunt’s dry retort: “Ido not think there is anything 
very aristocratic about it! our kitchens and sculleries rush into 
print quite as freely as our palaces !” 

Emma trembles. She cannot be said to belong to either of the 
categories scathed by the speaker; but is this only a dreadful 
exordium, a way of leading up to the revealing of her mystery ? 
Is she only just in time to prevent it? or is she, indeed, in time? 
On the latter point she is soon reassured. 
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“Oh, Miss Jocelyn, I am almost inclined to scold you! What 
for ?—why, for leaving that ottoman. You do not know what a 
graceful group you and Mrs. Heathcote made.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ But then—if you do not mind my saying so—you do always 
fall into the happiest poses. I am always saying to my young 
ladies, ‘ Why can’t you sit and stand and walk as Miss Jocelyn 
does? It seem to come quite easy to her. Why does not it 
come easy to you?’ I am sure they ought to be sick of the 
sound of your name.” 


Emma can only murmur an indistinct disclaimer of her own 
consummate grace. 

“But, indeed, we are all one as bad as another. To-day my 
nephew—he is so droll—said: ‘I impose a forfeit upon the next 
person who mentions Miss Jocelyn !’” 

The moment is perhaps not the most favourable one for the hero 
of this anecdote to present himself; but as the men are re-enter- 
ing the room, it is a natural impulse that directs his steps towards 
the only lady in it, except his aunt, with whom he has any 
acquaintance. But that lady eludes him. She has no desire to 
see her aunt's critical eye fail upon his erroneous necktie and 
faulty shirt-front, nor to hear Mrs. Hatcheson loudly call to him, 
as she presently does, for corroboration of the frequency with 
which Miss Jocelyn’s name figures in the Hatcheson table-talk. 
In her retreat she is intercepted by Tom Heathcote. 

“One can never get hold of you at these functions!” he says, 
in a grumbling voice that yet shows the mollifying influence of 
the old madeira and the new cordon bleu; ‘I wanted to speak to 
you to give you a hint.” 

“T am not fond of hints” (smiling) ; “and I am quite sure you 
would not be good at giving them.” 

“‘T wanted to give you a hint about Lesbia.” 

“Yes,” with a slight raising of the eyebrows. “If she proposes 
getting up any of that ridiculous hocus-pocus that she has gone 
in for lately here to-night, do not encourage her. Has she sug- 
gested it?” 

“ No-o.” 

“You do not know to what an extent it has got hold of her; 
the whole house is littered with sheets of paper scrawled over by 
that idiotic automatic writing; I picked one up out of curiosity. 
You never read such gibberish in your life.” 

“T do not think that you are a fair judge; most answers sound 
unmeaning if you have not heard the questions; but I think you 
are quite safe to-night. If we have spirits among us, they are 
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very effectually materialised” (with a laughing glance in the 
direction of Mrs. Hatcheson’. 

“Ha! ha! yes! I find that that young fellow is her nephew.” 

“ His.” 

“ Well, his or hers, it does not make much odds! He looks a 
bit of a smug; but "—with a glance of comprehensive contempt 
at the young stranger’s kindred—“ what can you expect of a pig 
but a grunt?” 

“A smug and a pig!” reddening. “You have pretty well 
demolished the poor man, and yet-——” She stops. She was 
about to add in indignant defence, “and yet in his own line he is 
extremely distinguished,” but the thought that the distinction is 
not of a kind to appeal to Tom Heathcote arrests her. The author 
of the ‘Melancholy of Antonio” may remain a smug and a pig to 
her present companion for all she will do to prevent it. 

“ But to return to Lesbia.” 

“Yes ?” 

From such an excursion Emma is nothing loath. 

“You have not been much with us lately, or you would have 
seen how these infernal conjuring tricks have monopolized her.” 

“T think,” smiling, “that Lesbia’s is too roving a mind to be 
ever monopolized by any one subject.” 

“ Ah, you have not been much with us lately !—why have not 
you?” 

“T have been rather busy.” 

Though Emma knows that her novel is within the next twenty- 
four hours to be administered by main force to Mr. Heathcote, 
yet the idea that the disclosure of its existence may be hurried on 
by her confession of unusual occupation, and the questions it may 
draw forth, fills her with shy terror. Her alarms are groundless. 

“She has taken up palmistry, too.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Qne scarcely ever sees her without a manual of palmistry in 
her hand.” 

“No?” 

“Tt makes her neglect all her duties.” 

“ All?” 

“She scarcely ever sees the children.” 

“Since when? the last time that I visited her I had to ask her 
to send them away; they were all blowing penny trumpets round 
her, so that I could not hear either her or myself speak, but she 
seemed to like it.” 

“She is absolutely brutal to my grandfather.” 

“ Why, he adores her! ” 


’ 
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“He did; but the other day she insisted on looking at his 
hand, and told him that his line of life broke off short! Poor old 
chap, he did not half like it! At seventy-eight one does not 
enjoy these announcements.” 

“That certainly "—laughing involuntarily—“ was not very 
judicious.” 

“T did not much relish it myself when she came to me, a week 
ago, to tell me—with tears in her eyes, I allow—that McDougall 
had been reading her hand, and that she is to be a widow at 
twenty-nine. I can tell you, if I had met McDougall just then, 


and if he had had a wife, I should have done my best to make her 
a widow!” 


“‘ He has not a wife, has he?” 

“T do not know, and I do not want to know! I know nothing 
about him! You had better ask Lesbia.” 

“T have rather a hankering after palmistry myself; there 
must be something in a belief that has outlived so many 
religions and philosophies. It is a fascinating thought that 
one’s own hand,” looking longingly at her pink palm, “ holds 
the story of one’s future, if one can only learn to read it! 
There are one or two questions I should not at all mind asking 
of fate.” 

The destiny of “ Miching Mallecho” is the theme that is before 
Miss Jocelyn’s mind’s eye ; but of this her companion is naturally 
ignorant. 

“Tean’t think why you should wish to know the future. Of 
course, toa married woman ”—bitterly—* there is the attraction 
of finding out how soon she will get rid of her clog! Well, I 
confess I did not expect you to uphold Lesbia! Ht tu, Brute! 
You used to be my friend!” 

Although Tom is extremely sensitive as to any suspicion that 
his wife is aware of his past relations with her cousin, he is not 
averse in after-dinner moments from an occasional allusion to the 
past, and it has sometimes crossed Emma’s mind that Memory in 
his case must have been playing one of her knavish tricks, since 
there is no particular proof of friendship in refusing an offer of 
marriage from a man, which is the evidence of her affection that, 
six years ago, she had unhesitatingly given. It would be too 
delicate a task to set him right, but when he begins to allude in 
a sub-tender tone to their imaginary past endearments she always 
goes away. She does so now; nodding her head friendly, and 
saying— 


“Well, set your mind at rest! We will have no ‘conjuring 
tricks ’ to-night!” 
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She is as good as her word. Just glancing in the direction of 
her aunt to see how she is getting on with the young author, and 
ascertaining with a slight pang that she has evidently not got on 
at all, since after this short interval they are separated by almost 
the whole width of the room, she makes her way to the vicar to 
proffer him his usual game of whist. The vicar isa good man, 
over whom his flock rejoice in troubling as being so much too good 
for a country parish, and only detained from the Whitechapel of 
his heart by the health of his one little sickly child, who cannot 
draw its precarious breath, save in the wholesome rural air. But 
he is not quite a saint or he would bear with a more perfect 
patience the one blister of his life, the determination of his curate, 
Mr. Small, to imitate him in the minutest particulars, even to 
taking a hand at whist, for which he has neither natural nor 
acquired aptitude. 

Miss Jocelyn just waits beside the whist-table long enough to 
see that in the cutting for partners the vicar escapes being 
saddled with his subordinate’s trying blunders, and almost more 
trying apologies, and then leads the rest of the company off to the 
billiard-room for a game of pool. When it is finished the spirits 
of the party, and especially of Mrs. Heathcote, are so much raised 
that she challenges the liveliest of the mud students to engage 
with her in a pastime which consists in both being blindfolded, 
and in this condition his being set to pursue, with the view of 
catching her, round the billiard-table. They take off their shoes 
and steal cautiously round. Each stands quite still to over- 
hear the smallest movement made by the adversary, then 
both tear and rush and grab and lunge where no adversary is, the 
audience, strictly silent up to this point, breaking into delighted 
laughter. 

“Did you ever see this intellectual game before?” asks Emma 
of young Hatcheson, whom she finds herself alongside of before 
the rack in which both are replacing their cues. 

“ Never.” 

“Does your tone mean that you do not care if you never see it 
again ?” 

“On the contrary, I was just thinking that, when the Inter- 
national Copyright has bought me a billiard-table and a few other 
luxuries, I will teach it to my sister, and we will play at it every 
night.” 

“Every night! What a terrific idea! But yet, though you 
may not think it, it-requires prae——” 

Her voice is drowned in a perfect storm of applause, in which 
the most elderly of the ladies and gentlemen most vociferously 
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join, and which is called forth by the fact of Lesbia beginning 
with a most unmatronly agility to climb on the billiard-table. 
The same idea at the same moment has seized her opponent. 
Both climb cautiously nearer and nearer each other, while the 
audience holds its breath. Mrs. Heathcote is within a hair- 
breadth of capture, when, her quick ear catching the sound of her 
pursuer’s agitated breathing, she drops suddenly off again on to 
the floor, and, though with great activity, and a total forgetfal- 
ness of his dress clothes, he rolls over and over along the table 
after her, and makes a prodigious grab at his escaped prey, it is 
just too late, and amid the plaudits of the company she escapes. 
Then they try crawling under the table, but generally make so 
much noise by hitting themselves against the legs, or their heads 
against the table itself, as to defeat their own object. At length, 
blowzed, breathless and weary, they leave off. 

“T am in tatters!” cries Lesbia. ‘Now, if you had had 
thought-reading, I should have gone home in a whole skin. But 
she says it so cheerfully and with so little regret as not to arouse 
the ire of Tom. 

“T have not asked you a tithe of the questions I wanted to put 
to you,” says Emma regretfully, as she sees the moment approach- 
ing when the author of ‘Warp and Woof’ is to march out of her 
life ; “nor told you,” earnestly, “how very fortunate I think we 
were in securing you for this evening.” 

She has absolutely forgotten how entirely, without volition on 
her and her aunt’s part, had been the young author’s appearance 
within their doors. The sentence is so obviously no “ phrase ” 
that once again, and this time in a stronger degree than before, 
he feels the same sense of almost oppressive gratification that had 
assailed him at dinner. He has received plenty of compliments 
on his book, and has hitherto had no difficulty in swallowing them ; 
but the incense which this charming white nymph, who looks at 
one so fresh and so high-bred—they do not by any means always 
go together—insists on burning on his paltry little altar seems to 
have got into his head. He feels it impossible to frame an answer- 
ing speech which shall steer its way between the impertinence of 
compliment, the fatuity of acceptance, and in the insincerity of 
disclaimer. He has to borrow from Shakespeare. 


“Madam, you have bereft me of all words!” 


he says respectfully. 

“ Edgardo!” strikes in a jarring note, as the young man’s 
aunt-in-law smites him a playful blow on the shoulder with her 
fan in passing. “‘ Edgardo, are you aware what time of night it is? 
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She is gone in a moment, but she has taken with’ her her 
nephew’s power of quoting poetry. 

“T thought that your name was Edgar?” 

“So it is.” 

“ But——” 

“Do not ask me to explain,” with a laugh of ill-stifled 
vexation. “To call me Edgardo is a mysterious pleasantry on 
the part of my uncle’s wife, before which I bow without 
understanding it.” 





While we have Cine.” 


Tue peaceful hour of summer dusk is nigh, 
Swift swallows hawk beneath an opal sky, 
Along the West faint bars of crimson die; 
Under the low-browed porch your chair is set, 
Amid sweet scents of musk and mignonette 
You muse of things you sometimes half forget. 
Can you forgive her then? 


Or when, within some sacred ancient fane, 
Where holy rest and peace for ever reign 
As falls the tinted sunlight from the pane, 


Unto your ear the solemn words are given— 
“While we have time,” “ Forgive and be forgiven ”— 
The angels wait to take your prayers to heaven. 

Do you forgive her then? 


“While we have time!” The years are not our own; 
The clock ticks on with calm unaltered tone 

Until our little span of life has fown— 

A sad bell tolling in a narrow glen, 

A quiet aisle astir with tramp of men, 

She would not know if you forgave her—then. 





Airs. Montagu. 


Tue Robinsons of Rokeby, descended from the Scottish Barons 
of Strowan, were, in the early part of last century, a fine old 
north country family of more than local importance. The head 
of the elder branch, often met with in the annals of the period 
under the sobriquet of “Long Tom Robinson,” was an English 
Squire of the order familiar in melodrama, so inseparable from 
his hunting-suit that he entered Parisian society in it, and was 
greeted by a French Abbé with the gravely sarcastic inquiry 
whether he were “ Robinson Crusoe ” ? 

“Long Tom” was made a baronet. On his death the title 
passed to his brother Richard, a clergyman, who, after becoming 
Archbishop of Armagh, was created Baron Rokeby, with re- 
mainder to Matthew Robinson, of West Layton Hall, the only 
male representative of a cadet branch of the family. Matthew 
married the heiress of Robert Drake, and had twelve children, 
of whom nine survived infancy. Two were daughters, both of 
pronounced literary tastes. The elder, in after years, from her 
beauty, wealth, acquirements, and position as the centre of 
an admiring circle, gained the title of “Queen of the Blue 
Stockings.” 

Elizabeth Robinson was born at York in 1720, and one of her 
earliest recollections was of being taken to see the funeral of a 
Dean of York, who was buried in the grand old Minster with 
great state and solemnity. The impression made by the scene on 
so imaginative a child was very strong, and may have helped to 
produce a tendency, seen throughout her letters, to speculate on 
death and a future existence, even while enjoying the present 
life with all the ardour of youth and high spirits. When she 
was seven years old some property was inherited by her mother, 
which caused the family abode to be changed to Coveney in 
Cambridgeshire, fortunately for Elizabeth’s intellectual develop- 
ment, as she became a great favourite of the learned Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, her grandmother’s second husband, who made the 
beautiful and intelligent child his frequent companion, and 
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allowed her to be present at the parties he gave to his learned 
brethren of the University, requiring her afterwards to give an 
account of their abstruse discussions, on the ground that, though 
she might understand little or nothing of them at the time, the 
habit of attention could not be too early acquired. Either at his 
instance or that of her father Elizabeth had, by the time she was 
eight years old, copied the whole of the Spectator ; a gigantic 
task, but one which, no doubt, helped to make her the fluent and 
copious letter-writer she became at a very early age. 

The home atmosphere, too, was mentally stimulating. Mr. 
Robinson was a clever man, still young (he had married at 
eighteen), and famous for his talent as an amateur landscape 
painter, and his conversational ability. He found the country 
life to which the cares of his estates and the interests of his large 
family condemned him, very oppressive. ‘My papa,” wrote 
Elizabeth, at eleven years old, to her earliest correspondent and 
life-long friend, Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, daughter of 
the Earl of Oxford, “ is a little vapoured, and last night after two 
hours’ silence, he broke out into a great exclamation against the 
country, and concluded by saying that living in the country was 
sleeping with one’s eyes open. If he sleeps all day I am sure he 
dreams very much of London.” 

He tried to relieve the rural tedium by encouraging the lively 
chatter and precocious repartee of his little girl, and prompting 
his children to form a sort of domestic debating society, at which 
the boys and girls, all studious and fond of discussion, used to 
“struggle for the mastery in wit, or the superiority in argument,” 
while the mother, “whose frame of mind,” says Elizabeth’s 
sententious nephew and biographer, “ partook rather of the gentle 
sedateness of good sense than of the eccentricities of genius,”* 
was called “the Speaker,” presiding over the debates, and keeping 
order amongst her active-minded and voluble family. 

They were not by any means mere bookworms. Elizabeth says 
of herself that she was “‘as fond of dancing as if she had been 
bitten by a tarantula”; and, accompanied by her body-guard of 
brothers—“ seven of them, and I would not part with one for 
a kingdom !""—would walk or drive eight miles in winter to dance 
to the music of a blind fiddler, and return at two in the morning, 
“mightily pleased that I had been so well entertained.”t Or 


* ‘Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu.’ Published by Matthew 
Montagu, M.P. 2nd Edition, 1809, vol. I. page 7. 

+ Her love of dancing, she explains, is quite independent of all other 
considerations: “I shall dance to either a Whig or a Tory tune, as it 
happens, for I am not like monkeys, who will only cut their capers for 
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they would journey an equal distance to see a play, with a party 
of relations and friends, after which the gentlemen invited the 
ladies to supper at an inn, dispersing “at two” (which seems to 
have been for them as inexorable as Cinderella’s stroke of mid- 
night) for their various homes; Elizabeth thinking the pleasures 
of the evening fitly crowned by their carriage being upset on the 
return journey, at which, she says, she fairly “squalled for joy,” 
and, to complete her felicity, had to stand half-an-hour in “the 
most refreshing rain and the coolest north wind” she ever felt, 
while repairs were being effected. The pursuit of pleasure in 
those times and places was not without its penalties; in another 
letter Elizabeth describes another overthrow, adding philo- 
sophically: “I always think one visits in the country at the 
hazard of one’s bones, but fear is never so powerful with me as 
to make me stay at home.” Writing a little later to her friend 
Margaret, then become Duchess of Portland, she says :— 


“Her Ladyship made a ball a few days ago to which she did our family 
the honour to invite them, and as we had got into our coach with our 
ball airs and our dancing shoes, at five miles of our journey we came to a 
brook so swelled by the rain that it looked like a river, and the water, we 
were told, was up to the coach seat. Andas I had never heard of any 
balls in the Elysian Fields, and do not so much as know whether the 
ghosts of departed beaux wear pumps, I thought it better to reserve 
ourselves for the ridotto than hazard drowning for this ball.” 


Mr. Montagu is said to have been a sarcastic observer, who 
found plenty of food for ridicule in his rustic surroundings, and 
Elizabeth inherited his turn of mind. With the impertinence of 
seventeen she ridicules the affaires de coeur of her seniors :— 


“Lord Winchilsea has ceased his douceurs to Miss Palmer,” she writes, 
“which I was sorry for. I always think a languishing swain of forty 
(next to a credulous virgin of thirty) the most diverting sight in the 
world. Solomon said well that there was a time for all things. There is 
a time to sigh and a time to smile, but the sigh of an old man is a groan, 
and the smile of an old maid is a grin.” 


Her father himself was not exempt from the comments of this 
saucy critic. To country folks, she says :— 


“ A squeaking fiddle is an occasion, and a moonlight night an oppor- 
tunity to go ten miles on bad roads at any time. I must tell your Grace 
that my papa forgets twenty years and nine children and dances as nimbly 


King George. I will dance for any man or monarch in Christendom. 
Nay, were it even a Mahometan or idolatrous king, I should not make 
much scruple of it. . . . Would you think a person so near akin to me as a 
brother would run away from a ball ?” 

VOL. CI. D 
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as any of the quorum, but is now and then mortified by hearing the ladies 
say: ‘Old Mr. Robinson! Hey sides and turn your daughter’; other 
ladies who have a mind to appear young, say, ‘ Well, there is my poor 
grandpapa, he could no more dance so!’ Then comes an old bachelor of 
fifty and shakes him by the hand, and cries, ‘ Why, you dance like one of 
us young fellows!’ Another more injudicious than the rest, says by way 


of compliment, ‘ Who would think you had six fine children taller than 
yourself !’” * 


By this time the family had removed to Mount Morris, near 
Hythe, another estate inherited by Mrs. Montagu, whence an 
alarm of small-pox banished them for a time to Canterbury, 
where, she says, “we have met with a great deal of civility, and 
have nothing but messages and visits from deans, deacons, canons, 
and the rest of the church militant here upon earth.” She finds 
it dull, however, and is enchanted at the prospect of an escape to 
Bath. “Iam afraid that, with the gaieties of the place, and the 
spirits the waters give, I shall be perfect sal volatile, and open my 
mouth and evaporate.” 

Bath rather disappointed her on the score of gaiety, but could 
not damp her irrepressible spirits :— 


“The day after I arrived I went to the Ladies’ Coffee House, where I 
heard of nothing but rheumatism in the shoulder, sciatica in the hip, and 
gout in the toe. . . . ‘How d’ye do?’ is all one hears in the morning, and 
* What is trumps?’ in the afternoon. . . . As for the men, except Lord 
Noel Somerset, they are altogether abominable. Our beaux here may 
make a rent in a woman’s fan, they will never make a hole in her 
heart! I should be glad to send you some news, but all the news of the 
place would be like the bills of mortality. We hear of nothing but, ‘ Mr. 
Such-a-one is not abroad to-day.’ ‘Oh no,’ says another, ‘ poor gentleman, 
he died this morning. Then another cries, ‘My party was made for 
quadrille to-night, but one of the gentlemen has had a second stroke of the 
palsy, and cannot come.’ Indeed the only thing one can do to-day we did 
not do the day before, is to die. Not that I would be hurried by a love of 
variety and novelty to do so irreparable a thing as dying.” 


About this time Miss Robinson’s extreme animation, both 
mental and bodily, earned her amongst her intimate friends the 
pet name of Fidget. It originated with the Duchess of Portland, 
to whom she once wrote in reference to an old-fashioned table, 
which, she said, had more feet than a caterpillar—‘ Why so many 
legs should be required to stand still while I can fidget on two, I 
own surprises me.” 


“Fidget is a most entertaining creature,” Mrs. Pendarves tells Lady 
Throckmorton, “but as I believe you are better acquainted with her than 
I am, I shall not attempt to draw a likeness. She would prove too 


* ‘Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu,’ vol. I. part I. page 44. 
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difficult a task for my pen as well as pencil. For there are some delicate 
touches that would foil the skill of a much abler artist than I pretend 
to be.” * 


This mirthful young woman had her moments of seriousness 
and deep feeling. Writing a new year letter to Mrs. Donellan, she 
wishes her as the best gift of all, faithful friends :— 


“There is nothing so mortifying as the inconstancy of a friend, for 
every other fault may be excused, but that is aggravated by affection; and 
the more one loves, the less one can forgive it. I think great tenderness 
is required to make one happy in a friend, for if they have not as much 
tenderness as you have sensibility you are not sure of that gentle treat- 
ment and delicate behaviour which makes friendship delightful. I believe 
the reason why matrimony is so seldom agreeable, even amongst people 
of virtue and goodness, is a want of attention to each other’s pleasure. 
How easy it is to make any trifle obliging, or otherwise, by the manner in 
which it is done! A look, a tone of voice, will make the same words 
insinuate kindness or rebuke.” 


These early letters give a very complete picture of the country life 
of the period. On one occasion, Elizabeth was sent away from home 
because her sister Sarah was attacked by small-pox. Her place of 
banishment was a farmhouse, the master of which, though very 
well off as incomes were then reckoned, was a miser, whose test of 
the value of everything was “just as much as it would bring.” 
When his fair young guest praised his trees, he said, “ Yes, they 
were brave timber, and would sell well;” when she added that 
they would afford a fine shelter for her favourite rooks, he replied 
that he “loved them well enough, but they would eat the corn.” 
“TI verily believe,” she indignantly comments, “he would 
annihilate half God’s works to have his granary the fuller.” 
Elizabeth remained much in her own room, low-ceilinged, with a 
window so overgrown with ivy that, she says, since she took 
possession she had never seen the sun. Here she studied 
classic authors in the version of her old friend Dr. Middleton, and 
wrote to her numerous correspondents. To the Duchess of 
Portland she says—“ They have sent me some chicken for supper, 
but alas! can one eat one’s acquaintance? These inoffensive 
companions of my retirement, can I devour them? I find myself 
reduced to a vegetable diet, not as a Pythagorean for fear of 
removing the soul of a friend, but to avoid destroying the body of 
an acquaintance. There is not a sheep, a calf, a lamb, a goose, a 
turkey in the neighbourhood, with which I am not intimately 
acquainted.” Great was the joy when the sisters were allowed to 


* ‘Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany,’ edited by 
Lady Llanover. Bentley, 1861. Vol. II. page 134. 
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see each other again, though as a precaution the meeting was to 
be in the fields, and only at a distance of four feet; and Sarah 
“kept her hat well over her face,” lest her sister should see 
there the still fresh traces of the dreadful malady. In the 
same year one of her brothers was to be inoculated, and though 
she has “a very good opinion of that method of having the 
small-pox,” she confesses a great anxiety until it is over, and has 
not courage to undergo the same ordeal herself. Fortunately 
she escaped the scourge and preserved her charming appearance. 


“In her youth,” says her nephew, “her beauty was most admired for 
the peculiar animation and expression of her blue eyes, with high arched 
dark eyebrows, and the contrast of her brilliant complexion with her dark 
brown hair. She was of middle stature, and stooped a little.” 


When Miss Robinson had entered her twenties, her friends 
became anxious for her settlement in life, but the attentions of her 
neighbours were not acceptable to her :— 


“To love calves one should be a calf,” she says, “and to love country 
squires one should be a country damsel. Now having assumed somewhat 
of a higher character than that of a calf or a damsel, I do not find great 
delight in their company. I think of the two creatures I best like the 
calf, for he stares at me as if he admired me, but never dresses up that 
admiration in an awkward phrase. Both calf and squire love the dairy- 
maid better in their hearts, and only look on me as a stranger.” 


At eighteen she had thus described her ideal lover to the 
Duchess :— 


“ T will tell you what sort of man I desire, which is above ten times as 
good as I deserve, for gratitude is a great virtue, and I would have cause 
to be thankful. He should have a great deal of sense and prudence to 
direct and instruct me, much wit to divert me, beauty to please me, good 
humour to indulge me in the right, and reprove me gently when I am in 
the wrong; money enough to afford me more than I can want and as much 
as I can wish ; and constancy to like me as long as other people do—that 
is, till my face is wrinkled by age, or scarred by the small-pox, and after 
that I shall expect only civility; for, as Mrs. Clive sings, 


‘ All I hope of mortal man, 
Is to love me while he can!’ ” 


Miss Robinson was merciless to the real suitors who fell pain- 
fully short of this standard. Of some unfortunate “ Mr. B. a 
who had been peremptorily dismissed, she writes: ‘“‘ He takes his 
misfortunes so much to heart that I really pity him.” But the 
cruel girl shows her pity in a very odd way, adding—“ If he 
should die I will have him buried in Westminster Abbey, 
next to the woman who died of a’ prick of her finger, for it is 

\ 
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quite as extraordinary. And he shall have his figure languishing 

in wax, with ‘Miss Robinson fecit’ written over his head.” 
Elizabeth’s favourite aversion was gormandising, and in her 

girlhood one of the Cathedral dignitaries was notorious for it. 


“TI never was in company with our Dean,” she writes, “but his conver- 
sation ran upon eating. He must certainly preach very bad fast sermons, 
but for the fatted calf, the quails and manna in the wilderness, no man 
could make a better discourse upon them.” 


Her bright eyes were open to all the peculiarities of her 
neighbours, and she made notes of them for the amusement of her 
beloved Duchess, who must, from all we read of her in contemporary 
memoirs, especially in those of Mrs. Delany, and in her own letters, 
have been one of the most attractive women of her time—faultless 
in domestic life, charitable, gentle, gay in spirits, dignified in society, 
an incomparable wife and friend. She was a beauty and heiress, 
adored by her relations and surrounded by flatterers, but absolutely 
unspoilt. The Duchess was as happy in her married life as she 
deserved to be, and her family circle shone by contrast at a time 
when, as her friend wrote—“ the world is mad, I think—‘ such pains 
they take to get a husband or a wife to hate.’ ” 

When her friend was indisposed, Elizabeth was summoned to 
entertain her guests and superintend her household. During one of 
these visits she writes: ‘“ Bulstrode is much improved without 
doors ; peace, cheerfulness, and joy were always within, so that 
new furniture and fine pictures hardly make an addition to its 
former charms.” The only thing she disliked there was the cold, 
which kept her more indoors than suited her country habits, 
but as usual she “ salves her vexations with cheerfulness.” 


“My chief exercise is laughing,” she says, “but whenever the weather 
permits, I take a wholesome bleak walk on a terrace, Mrs. Pendarves and 
I walked out together this morning for about an hour, and happily be- 


guiled the time by talking of our sisters, and the comfort of sisterly 
friendship.” 


The minute details of what Elizabeth calls her “Journal” to 
her sister show such simple habits and early hours ina ducal home 
as look strange in our more artificial day :— 


“ For the benefit of my constitution I starved myself in the north wind 
this morning till one, then for the good of my spiritualities I attended 
chapel till half after one, and from that time till two employed myself 
in the necessary decorations of my person. Then I was summoned by the 
dinner bell to the dining-room, where I ate as if I were no goddess, though 
the Poet Laureate of Canterbury says ‘ J’en vause trois ;’ and having drunk, 
or rather, as the celestials say, quaffed a glass of Madeira, my spirits were 
not elevated above the weight of ham and chickens till an hour after 
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dinner, and then I proposed to write. But the poetical Dr. Young” [of the 
‘Night Thoughts ”] “came in and entertained my mental faculties with ‘a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul’ till six, and left me a notion or two 
which I could not digest till tea came in. Whether the warm water 
relaxed the obstinacy of my former opinion or not I cannot tell, but at 
last I understood all very clearly, and am come down to write just before 
the hour of cribbage, at which I have got great applause as a genius—it 
being the first time I ever attained fame at cards... Believe me, I 
would rather write to you than get the knave or twenty in crib; in spite 
of fifteen two, fifteen four, and a pair six, my thoughts are with you.” 





















To Mr. Freind she writes :— 











“TI wish you could see the table I am writing at. It is adorned with 
four of the Duchess of Portland’s children. They are as beautiful, and, 
what is not always the happiness of the beautiful, as innocent as angels. 
They are building card-houses, and I think at the grand Tower of Babel 
there was not a greater confusion of tongues. Even in this amusement I 
see the different bent of their tempers. One is careful of the foundation 
of the house, another is ambitious to have it high, though the fabric 
totters with its eminence. Another is impatient to have it finished, and 
the fourth wants me to put something in it that it will not hold. How 
harmless is this exercise of their little passions!” 










In 1742, Miss Robinson at last made her election amongst her 
many admirers. She had long laughed at country squires and 
town beaux, at soldiers and fops. The man on whom she 
bestowed her hand was Edward Montagu, grandson of the first 
Earl of Sandwich, a man of unblemished character, great gentle- 
ness and amiability of temper, and considerably her senior; “a 
mathematician of great eminence, and a coal-owner of great 
wealth.” 

The wedding took place on August 5th, 1742, and on the 
following day she wrote to the Duchess of Portland :— 













“T return your Grace a thousand thanks for your letter. The good 
wishes of a friend are of themselves a happiness, and believe me, I have 
always thought myself the nearer being happy because I knew you wished 
meso. If your affection for me will last as long as my love and gratitude 
to you, I think it will stay with me till the latest moment I shall have in 
this world. . . . Mr. Freind will tell you I behaved magnanimously; not 
one cowardly tear, I assure you, did I shed at the solemn altar, though my 
mind was in no mirthful mood indeed. I have a great hope of happiness; 
the world, as you say, speaks well of Mr. Montagu, and I have many 
obligations to him which must gain my particular esteem; but such a 
change of life must furnish one with a thousand anxious thoughts.” 













The bride’s old friend and step-grandfather, Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, wrote her a letter of stately congratulation, beginning 
“ Madam,” and expressing his “paternal pleasure” at the good 
fortune of one 
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“whose amiable qualities I have been the witness of from her tenderest 
years, and to whom I have ever been wishing and ominating everything 
that is good. I have always expected from your singular merit and 
accomplishments that they would recommend you in proper time to an 
advantageous and honourable match . . . You have the fairest prospect 
of happiness now open before you by your marriage with a gentleman not 
only of figure and fortune, but of great knowledge and understanding.” 


Mrs. Montagu’s cheerfal letters show how these anticipations 
were fulfilled. To Mrs. Freind she says :— 


“I think we increase in esteem without decaying in complaisance, and 
I hope we shall always remember Mr. Freind and the fifth of August with 
thankfulness. I am infinitely obliged to him for not letting the knot be 


tied by the hands of an ordinary bungler; he was very good in coming 
to London on purpose.” 


Much later, she writes to Mr. Freind himself :— 


“T know it will please you to hear that I have, every day since you 
made me a wife, had more reason to thank you forit. I have the honour 
and happiness to be made the guest of a heart furnished with the best and 
greatest virtues—honesty, integrity, and universal benevolence, with the 
most engaging affection for every one who particularly belongs to him. 
No desire of power but tu do good, no use of it but to make happy .. . 


Since I married I have never heard him say an ill-natured word to 
anyone.” 


She was charmed with her new home at Allerthorpe :— 


“The prettiest estate, and in the best order I ever saw... In this 
parish Dr. Robinson, our general uncle”—Mrs. Freind was Mrs. 
Montagu’s cousin—“ has founded a school and an almshouse, where the 
young are taught industry, the old content. I saw the old women with 
the bucks upon their sleeves at church, and the sight gave me pleasure ; 
heraldry does not always descend with such honour as when charity leads 
her by the hand. Our uncle did this good while he was alive. It was not 
that soul-thrift that would save itself with another’s money.” 


Not so, however, with her country neighbours, whom she 
describes as “drunken and vicious, and worse than hypocrites— 
profligates.” “Iam very happy that drinking is not within our 
walls,” she adds. ‘“ We have not had one person disordered by 
liquor since we came down, though most of the poor ladies have 
had more hogs in their dining-room than ever they had in their 
hog-stye.” 

As member for Huntingdon, parliamentary duties often called 
Mr. Montagu to London, but his visits there were made as short 
as possible. His tastes and pursuits all led him to country 
retirement, though he by no means imposed his own preference for 
seclusion on his young and beautiful wife. She went where she 
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pleased, always sending him full accounts of her gaieties, and 
evidently relying on his sympathy; and she speaks with the 
warmest gratitude of his consideration for her wishes. Her 
friends were always made cordially welcome at his country seats ; 
and, to her special delight, it was understood that all her young 
brothers should spend their vacations with the Montagus. 

The first great cloud gathered over Mrs. Montagu’s sunshiny 
life when she lost her infant son in 1744. Her letters show that 
she had been an adoring mother, and in spite of her natural love 
for society, no place was so sweet to her as the home that held 
her husband and child. When thanking the Duchess of Portland 
for her sympathy, she says she would have replied before, but 
could not command her thoughts 


“so as to write what might be understood. I am well enough as to 
health of body, but God knows the sickness of the soul is far worse . . 
Poor Mr. Montagu shows me an example of patience and fortitude, though 
undoubtedly he feels as much sorrow as I can do, for he loved his child 
as much as ever parent could.” 


In the followirg year Mrs. Montagu had partially recovered her 
spirits. She writes from Tunbridge Wells :— 


“T have had great joy in Dr. Young, whom I disturbed in a reverie. 
At first he started, then bowed, fell back into a surprise, began a speech, 
relapsed into astonishment two or three times, forgot what he had been 
saying, began a new subject, and so went on. I told him your Grace 
desired -he would write longer letters—to which he cried ‘Ha!’ most 
emphatically, and I leave you to interpret what it meant. He has made a 
friendship with one person here whom you would not imagine to have been 
made for his bosom friend. You would, perhaps, suppose it was a bishop, 
a dean, a prebend, a clergyman of exemplary life, or a layman of most 
virtuous conversation . . . You would not guess that this associate of the 

Before the Doctor went away he carried 
Mrs, Rolt and myself to Tunbridge Town, five miles from the Wells, to see 
some fine old ruins. The manner of the journey was admirable; nor did I, 
at the end of it, admire the object we went to see more than the means by 
which we saw it... First rode the Doctor on a tall steed, decently 
caparisoned in dark grey; next ambled Mrs. Rolt on a hackney horse, lean 
as the famed Rozinante, but in shape more resembling Sancho’s ass; then 
followed your humble servant on a milk-white palfrey, whose reverence 
for humankind induced him to be governed by a creature not half as 
strong, and, I fear, scarce thrice as wise as himself. By this enthusiasm 
of his I rode on in safety, and at leisure to observe the company; es- 
pecially the two figures that brought up the rear. The first was my 
servant, valiantly armed with two uncharged pistols; the last was the 
Doctor’s man, whose uncombed hair so resembled the mane of the horse 
ne rode one could not help imagining they were of kin, and wishing, for 
the honour of the family, that they had had one comb between them; on 
his head was a velvet cap, much resembling a black saucepan, and at his 
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side hung a little basket . . . To tell you how the dogs barked at us, the 
children squalled, and the men and women stared, would take up too much 
time.” 


On their way home the mischievous lady played her friend a 
trick :— 


“The night silenced all but our divine Doctor, who sometimes uttered 
thoughts fit to be spoken in a season when all Nature seems to be hushed 
and hearkening. I followed, gathering wisdom as I went, till I found by 
my horse’s stumbling that I was in a bad road, and that the blind was 
leading the blind. Sol placed my servant between the Doctor and myself 
which he not perceiving, went on in a most philosophical strain, to the 
great amazement of my poor clown of a servant, who, not making any 
unswer to all the fine things he heard, the Doctor, wondering I was dumb 
and grieving that I was stupid, looked round—declared his surprise, and 
desired the man to trot on as before.” 


Mrs. Montagu’s “conversation parties,” as they were sometimes 
called, were first established as a protest against and an alterna- 
tive to the card parties, at which gambling had become frantic 
and ruinous. But they were also intended to raise the tone of 
conversation itself above the empty chatter and worse than 
empty scandal generally heard in fashionable assemblies, Mrs. 
Montagu began with literary breakfasts, of which Madame du 


‘Bocage, who visited London in 1750, gives the following 
description :— 


“We breakfasted to-day at Lady (sic) Montagu’s, in a closet lined with 
painted paper of Pekin, and furnished with the choicest movables of 
China. A long table, covered with the finest linen, presented to the view 
a thousand glittering cups, which contained coffee, chocolate, biscuits, 
cream, butter, toasts, and exquisite tea. You must understand that there 
is no good tea to be had anywhere but in London. The mistress of the 
house, who deserves to be served at the table of the gods, poured it out 
herself. This is the custom, and, in order to conform to it, the dress of 
the English ladies, which suits exactly to their stature, the white apron 
and the pretty straw hat, become them with the greatest propriety, not 
only in their own apartments, but at noon in St. James’s Park, where they 
walk with the stately and majestic gait of nymphs.” 


These breakfasts were gradually superseded by the evening 
parties, to which, whenever ladies of literary tastes presided and 
scholars were invited, the name of “ Bas-blew Assemblies” became 
attached.* To enumerate all Mrs. Montagu’s regular circle 


* This name is said to have been derived from Mrs. Vesey’s reply to 
Mr. Stillingfleet, who refused an invitation to one of the literary gather- 
ings on the score of his unsuitable attire. “Pooh!” she said, “ don’t mind 
dress—come in your blue stockings.” Mr. Hayward, however, in his 
edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s autobiography, quotes a note made by a lady in 
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would be a roll-call of the men and women of her time, dis- 
tinguished in art, literature, and science, tegether with a 
sprinkling of such charming leaders of society as the Duchess of 
Portland, who, without entering the artistic arena themselves, 
were the graceful patrons of those who did. 

Garrick, whose fascinating wife was one of Mrs. Montagu’s 
chief favourites, sometimes electrified the guests by reciting 
scenes from Macbeth and Lear. The French Ambassador and 
Madame de Noailles were present on one of these occasions, and 
Mrs. Montagu wrote to the great actor afterwards: “They had 
not the least idea such things were within the compass of art and 
nature.” Madame de Noailles was so enthusiastic in her thanks 
for such intellectual enjoyment, expressed as she was descending 
the stairs, that her hostess feared she would forget where she was, 
slip, and break her neck. 

Her letters, although none were ever, perhaps, so much in need 
of pruning, abound in quotable passages of tenderness or humour. 
To Mrs. Donellan (the sweet singer who added such a charm to 
the friendly gatherings at Bulstrode and Mrs. Delany’s house) 
she writes: “Mutual friendships are built on mutual wants. 
Were you perfectly happy you would not want me; but there is 
no being but the One perfect who is alone and without companion 
and equal.” To the Duchess of Portland: “We talk of you and 
drink your: health as much as you can expect from sober people. 
Had I married a Tory fox-hunter he might have toasted you in a 
larger draught, but we temperate Whigs toast you in reason.” 
“Solomon,” she observes, “said of laughter, what it is? And of 
mirth, what doeth it? Vanity, and a good set of teeth, would 
have taught him the ends and purposes of laughing!” Shell- 
work was one of the crazes of her time: “ Mrs. Donellan and I 
are going to make a shell frame for a looking-glass,” she says. 
“T think a looking-glass properest for our first work, as every- 
body will be sure to find something they like in it.” Writing to 
the Duchess of Portland after a country visit: “We had great 
variety in the house,” she tells her friend ; ‘children in cradles, 


1816 giving a totally different version of the origin of the sobriquet: 
“Lady Crewe told me that her mother (Mrs. Greville), the Duchess of 
Portland, and Mrs, Montagu were the first who imitated the famous con- 
versation parties at Rue St. Honoré. Mme. de Polignac, one of the first 
guests, came in blue silk stockings, then the newest Paris fashion. All 
the lady members of Mrs. Montagu’s club adopted the mode. A French 
gentleman, after spending an evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, wrote to tell a 
friend of the charming intellectual party who had one rule; ‘they wear 
blue stockings as a distinction.’” 
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and old women in elbow-chairs. I think the family may be 
classed like the three tenses—present, past, and future.” In 
March, 1759, she writes from Hill Street, alluding to the 
fashionable remedy of the day: “‘ Mrs. Evelyn looks ill, and is 
gone into the country for amendment. For my part I desire 
nothing of trees but the bark at this time of year.” She 
disbelieved in voluntary solitude: ‘“ Nobody,” she said, “lives 
out of the world who is fit to live in it.” 


“T assure you I never made a fool of a wit in my life,” she tells Dr. 
Monsey; “ every boarding-school girl can do it. My nobler ambition was 
to make wits of fools, and I was encouraged in the attempt by a fable of 
Mr. Dryden’s. But lord! how poets lie. I was long ago convinced it is 
not to be done, and so laid aside all endeavours to turn men’s heads.” 

“You despise, you say,” she replies to the same correspondent, “all the 
old women who wish to be young. Your contempt is very comprehensive, 
it takes in all the old women that ever were or will be, from before the 
flood to the final dissolution of this our globe.” 


One cannot wonder that these lively letters passed from hand to 
hand amongst her personal friends and became talked of beyond 
that intimate circle, or that she should have been urged to 
publish them by Burke, Lord Chatham, Garrick, Mr. Stillingfleet, 
Lord Kames, Miss Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Beattie. 


Politics and public events are sometimes, but briefly, noticed in 
them. The Jacobite rising in 1745 cast a gloom over her winter 
visit to London. 


“T have not heard of any assemblies since I came to town,” she writes, 
“and, indeed, I think people frighten each other so much when they meet 
that there is little pleasure arising from society. I wish we had our peace, 
our whist, and our vanities as last year—that by the word drum we 
understood a polite assembly, and by a rout only an engagement of 
hoop-petticoats.” 


In 1746 Mrs. Robinson died :— 


“Concluding, with an heroic constancy,” writes her daughter, “the 
most virtuous life. From her prosperity she drew arguments of resigna- 
tion and patience, and expressed the greatest thankfulness that Providence 
had lent her so many blessings, without repining that they were to be 
taken away. She had spent her life in doing those just and right things 
that bring peace at the last, and left the world with the greatest innocence 
of soul and integrity of heart I ever knew.” 


A loss still less anticipated was that of her second brother, 
a young man of great talent, who died from a cold caught while 
pleading before the House of Commons. But, amidst all her 
sorrows, she “thanked heaven that she still possessed so kind a 
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friend as Mr. Montagu,” and her letters to him, when her doctors 
sent her again to Tunbridge Wells, are very pretty :— 


“I wish I could procure wings to bring me to you on the terrace at 
Sandleford,” she writes, “ where I have passed so many happy hours in the 
conversation of the best of companions and the kindest and dearest of 
friends, and I hope you will there recollect one who followed your steps 
as constantly as your shadow. I am still following them, for there are 
few moments in which my thoughts are not employed on you, and ever in 
the tenderest and most faithful manner. . . . To your prayer that we may 


not again be so long separated I can with much zealous fervour say 
” 
amen, 


Mrs. Montagu was present in 1751 at the “subscription 
masquerade,” at which Miss Chudleigh* made her notorious 
appearance as Iphigenia, when, she says, “The Maids of Honour 
(not of maids the strictest) were so offended they would not speak 


to her.” Mr. Montagu so greatly admired his wife’s appearance 
as 


“the Queen Mother, in a white satin dress with fine new point for 
tuckers, kerchief and ruffles, pearl necklace and earrings, pearls and 
diamonds on my head, and my hair curled after the Vandyke picture. . . . 


that he made me lay by my dress to be painted in, when I see Mr. Hoare 
again.” 


One of the many famous men who ranked among Mrs. Montagu’s 
admirers was Mr. Pitt, afterwards first Earl of Chatham. In 
1753 he was drinking the waters at Tunbridge Wells, in a 
state of health which occasioned much anxiety to his friends. 
Mrs. Montagu’s cousin, Gilbert West,t who was also staying at 
Tunbridge Wells, wrote to her :— 


“Mr. Pitt expressed a due sense of your goodness in inquiring so 
particularly after him, and that you may know how high you stand in his 
opinion, I must inform you that in a conversation with Molly, he pro- 
nounced you the most perfect woman he ever met with.” 


Next year the great statesman gave his friends another 
topic :— 


“Since the days that Cupid set Hercules to the distaff,” writes Mrs. 
Montagu to Gilbert West, “he has not had a nobler conquest than over 
the elevated soul of Mr. Pitt. I congratulate you on the affinity,t and 





* The soi-disant Duchess of Kingston. 

+ Well known as a scholar and versifier, and translator of ‘ Pindar.’ 
Johnson wrote his life, and characterized him as “one of the few poets 
to whom the grave might be without its terrors.” 

¢} Mr. West was related to the Grenville family, and Lady Hester was 
married to Mr. Pitt at Wickham, Mr. West’s country seat. 
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hope he will be happy. I believe Lady Hester Grenville is very good- 
humoured, which is the principal article in the nappiness of the marriage 
state.” 


It was probably from her own experience that she continued :— 


“These sober matches made on reflection are often happier than those 
made by sudden and violent passion, and I hope this will prove of that 
kind; and there is an authority in the character of Mr. Pitt that will 
secure him the deference and obedience of his wife; proud of him abroad, 
she will be humble to him at home.” 


Remembering what the son for whom such bright hopes are 
expressed became in after years, and the weird legends that grew 
round his deathbed, the following passage from one of “ the good 
Lord Lyttelton’s” letters to Mrs. Montagu is touching :— 


“ My son is much obliged to you for all your goodness to him; yet upon 
this occasion my wishes for him are much higher than yours. I hope and 
expect, from the talents he seems to be endowed with by Nature, and 
from his mother’s blood which runs in his veins, that he will far outgo 
his father in the career of virtueand honour. An early acquaintance and 
intimacy with the Madonna* will be a further advantage, if she will be so 
good as to favour him with it, which will form his mind to all that is 
worthy and noble, and make him amends for the loss of a mother whose 
instructions she alone can ever supply.” 


Lord Lyttelton’s letters to her are always affectionate and often 
playful :— 


“T rejoice to hear that your eyes are grown strong again,” he writes, 
“but remember that they are to be used with some caution, like a limb 
newly set. I will allow you to kill with them as much as you please (for 
that they can do without any effort), but not to read as much as you please, 
no, nor even to write. . . . Adieu, sweet Madonna. Your boy”—his son 
Thomas—*“ and the governor are both perfectly well, and so is your friend 
Mrs. Hood, allowing for the absence of her dear,t which takes from her 
the relish of health. Why are dears ever absent? It is a wrong thing 
in the course of this world, and will be set right in paradise.” 


Mrs. Montagu was always anxious to form friendships with 
women as cultivated as herself, and quite clear-sighted enough to 
discern what feeling sometimes held them back. To Elizabeth 
Carter, the translator of Epictetus, she wrote :— 


“T can perfectly understand why you were afraid of me last year, and I 
will tell you, for you won’t tell me—perhaps you have not told yourself; 
you had heard I set up for a wit, and people of real merit and sense hate 





* A name given to Mrs. Montagu by Mr. West and other friends. 
+ Her husband the Admiral, afterwards Viscount Hood. They were'a 
most devoted couple. 
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to converse with witlings. . .. I am happy you have found out I!am‘not 
to be feared. Iam afraid I must improve myself much before¥you will 
find I am to be loved.” 


That Miss Carter did make this discovery we see in her 
letters, one of which contains a glimpse of Mrs. Montagu at 
home :— 

“Our friend, you know, has talents which must distinguish her in the 
largest circles, but there it is impossible for one fully to discover either 
the beauties of her character or the extent and variety ‘of {her under- 
standing, which always improves on a more accurate examination and a 
nearer view. The charm is inexpressibly heightened when‘it is compli- 
cated with the affections of the heart.” 


A letter to her sister Sarah gives the first indication of: how 
strongly she felt on a subject which afterwards made her famous :— 


“Mr. Voltaire has given us a Chinese tragedy. . . . I read it without 
any concern. When I compare this indifference with the (interest, the 
admiration, the surprise with which I read what the saucy French- 
man calls the farces monstreuses of Shakespeare, I could burn him and 
his tragedy! Foolish coxcomb! Rules can no more make a poet than 
receipts a cook. There must be taste, there must be skill. Oh! that we 
were as sure our fleets and armies could drive the French out of America 
as that our poets and tragedians can drive them out of Parnassus!” 


The unhappy marriage of this clever and sympathetic sister, to 
whom Mrs. Montagu was so tenderly attached, was a great 
sorrow to her family. Her husband, George Lewis Scott,* had 
been by Bolingbroke’s recommendation made sub-preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales, and was therefore, so far as position went, no 
unfit match for the younger Miss Robinson. A separation, how- 
ever, speedily followed the marriage. Her nephew gives no 
account of this unfortunate affair, but Mrs. Delany told her sister 
Mrs. Dewes, that Mrs. Scott had been “rescued,” by Mrs. 
Montagu and her other friends, “from the hands of a very bad 
man.” Appreciating the happiness of her own home as she 
did, Mrs. Montagu must have doubly regretted the blight on her 
sister’s life. 

In 1760 appeared Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ to 
which Mrs. Montagu contributed three. Dr. Doran considers 
them “creditable to her, and, if not ringing with wit, full of 
good sense and fine satire. They could only have come from one 
who had not merely read much, but thought more.” She her- 
self said :-— 


* Named after George I., in whose Court at Hanover his father held 
some office. 
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“The Dialogues—I mean the three worst—have had a more favourable 
reception than I expected. . . . Mrs. Modish is a great favourite with the 
town, but some of the ladies have tossed up their heads and said it was 
abominably satirical. . . . I have long been sorry to see the best of our 
sex running continually after public spectacles and diversions, to the ruin 
of their health and understandings and neglect of all domestic duties. 
But I own the late instance of their going to hear Lord Ferrers’s sentence 
particularly provoked me. The ladies crowded to the House of Lords to 
see a wretch brought, loaded with crime and shame, to the Bar to hear 
sentence of a cruel and ignominious death. . . . There was in this case 
everything that could disgrace human nature and civil distinctions. But 
it was a sight, and, in spite of all pretences to tenderness and delicacy, 
they went, adorned with jewels and laughing and gay, to see their fellow 
creature in the most horrid situation, making a sad end of this life and 
in fearful expectation of the commencement of another.” 


The selection from Mrs. Montagu’s letters published by her 
nephew ends abruptly in 1761. Fortunately Mr. Richard 
Bentley purchased at a sale of autographs her subsequent corre- 
spondence with her sister-in-law, Mrs. William Robinson, and 
some other friends; these letters supplied Dr. Doran with most 
of the material for his charming ‘ Lady of the Last Century,’ and 
thus we are enabled to follow her life to its close. 

We are apt to imagine that political enthusiasm amongst the 
masses, like the extension of the suffrage, is a comparatively 
modern development. But Mrs. Scott gives one of her brothers 
an amusing picture of the height to which it rose in 1762 :— 


“The lowest artificer thinks now of nothing but the constitution of the 
government. The English always seemed born politicians, but were 
never so universally mad on the subject as at present. If you order a 
mason to build an oven, he immediately enquires about the progress of 
the peace, and descants on the preliminaries. A carpenter, instead of 
putting up a shelf to a cupboard, talks of the Princess Dowager and of 
secretaries of state. Neglected lie the trowel and chisel; the mortar 
dries and the glue hardens, while the persons who should use them are 
busied with dissertations on the government.”* 


A prolonged tour through Scotland in 1766 added “Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Blair, Lord Kames, Dr. Gregory, and divers 
ingenious and agreeable persons” to the number of her friends. 
Gray had visited Edinburgh shortly before her, and she was told 
that his manner in society was cold and reserved, on which she 
remarks, with the bright audacity of her girlhood :— 


“T shall be very glad to see Mr. Gray whenever he will do me the favour. 
I think he is the first poet of the age; but if he comes to my fireside I 





* «A Lady of the Last Century,’ by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Richard Bentley 
& Son. 1873, p. 126. 
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will teach him not only to speak prose, but to talk nonsense if the occa- 
sion be. The great duty of conversation is to follow suit, as you do at 
whist . . . I would not have a poet always sit on the proud summit of the 
forked hill.” 


1769 saw the publication of Mrs. Montagu’s ‘Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shakespeare,’ a reply to Voltaire, which 
attracted universal attention at the time, though opinions were 
hotly divided on its merits. So competent a critic as Dr. Doran 
declares that it “ may still be read with pleasure; it is marked 
by good taste, by evidences of deep thought, by flashes of wit, 
and by the grasp she has, firmly and gracefully, on her subject 
. . - No reader will hesitate to praise the earnestness and delicacy 
with which this lady of the last century has executed her noble 
task.” Twenty years after its appearance Cowper wrote to Lady 
Hesketh :— 


“T no longer wonder that Mrs. Montagu stands at the head of all that 
is called learned, and that every critic veils his bonnet to her superior 
judgment. . . . The learning, the good sense, the sound judgment and the 
wit displayed in it fully justify, not only my compliment, but all compli- 
ments that have been already paid to her talents, or shall be paid here- 
after.” 


Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, did not admire it at all. 
Boswell remarked that it did her honour ; and Johnson replied :— 


“Yes, sir, it does her honour, but it would do nobody else honour. I 
have, indeed, not read it all. But when I take up the end of a web 
and find it pack thread, I do not expect by looking further to find 
embroidery. Sir, I will venture to say there is not one sentence of true 
criticism in her book.” Garrick.—“ But, sir, surely it shows how much 
Voltaire has mistaken Shakespeare, which noboby else has done.” John- 
son.— Sir, nobody else has thought it worth while. You may as well 
praise a schoolmaster for whipping a boy who has construed ill.” 


Croker, however, for once on the side of mercy, ranks himself 
as one of her admirers against the doctor, and says the essay is 
“clearly and elegantly expressed, and has done effectually what 
it professed to do.” 

Dr. Johnson was at one time her fervent admirer, and wrote to 
her in a courtier-like strain :— 


“To have you detained among us by sickness is to enjoy your presence 
at too deara rate. . . . I wish you may be so well as to be able to leave us, 
and so kind as not to be willing. . . . All that the esteem and reverence of 
mankind can give you are already yours; and the little I can add to the 
voice of nations will not much exalt, Of that little, however, you are, I 
hope, very certain.” 


She deserved his esteem, for among her many generous and 
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charitable acts she settled a small pension on his blind friend 
Mrs. Williams. He also paid a tribute, in his most ponderous 
style, to her conversational powers :— 


“Mrs. Montagu, sir, does not make a trade of her wit. But Mrs. Montagu 
isa most extraordinary woman. ... She exerts more mind in conversa- 
tion than any person I ever met with. Sir, she displays such powers of 
ratiocination, such radiations of intellectual eminence, as are amazing.” 


Mrs. Montagu could be very severe on any form of meanness, 
ostentation, or hypocrisy which fell under her notice. In 1771 she 
wrote to her sister-in-law :— 


“The Duke of Bedford died of a fit of asthma. He departed singing 
the 104th Psalm. This shows he had some piety, but I think his Grace 
sang out of tune; so I am not an admirer of his singing. I like a 
psalm-singing cobbler in death as well as in life. A poor man who has 
maintained a wife and children by his labour, has observed the Sabbath, 
kept the Ten Commandments, and lived kindly with his neighbours, may 
sing his own requiem with a cheerful and comfortable assurance. Of him 
to whom little is given, little shall’ be required. But the debtor and 
creditor of a long account is not so easily settled. Wealth, titles, power 
give a great influence in society. . . . Has the commonwealth been served 
equal to its great demands on a Duke of Bedford?” 


Mrs. Montagu took a hearty share in all the pursuits and 
interests of her husband. We find her writing from Denton 
Castle, Northumberland :—“ Business has taken up much of my 
time; and as we had farms to let against next May Day, and I 
was willing to see the new colliery begin to trade to London 
before I left the country, I had the prudence to get the better of 
my taste for society.” And again: “ We have had the finest 
weather I ever saw for any long continuance. As a farmer I have 
some fault to find with it. Our wheat and barley and turnips 
have all suffered by drought. We had not any reason to 
complain of our hay, but the grass is very much burnt.” 

Her home duties were varied by very agreeable visits; one of 
these was to Lord and Lady Temple at Stowe, where the 
“superb gardens ” were her great attraction. Another to Burke, 
at Beaconsfield :— 


“Mr. Burke is an industrious farmer, a polite husband, a kind master, 
a charitable neighbour, and a most excellent companion. The demons of 
ambition and party who hover about Westminster do not extend their 
influences as far as the villa. I know not why it is, but these busy spirits 
seem more tranquil and pleased in their days of retreat, than the honest 
dull justice of the quorum who never raised his voice in public to fill the 
trumpet of fame... . I have always found that nothing is so gentle 
as the chief out of war, nor so serene and simple as the statesman out 
of place.” 
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“The salt of life is contrast,” is the key to Mrs. Montagu’s 
puzzle. 

It seems curious to read, more than a hundred years ago, the 
same excuse for scanty and infrequent letters, and the same 
complaint of newspaper personalities, so common in our own 
day :— 


“Tn early life I was a most punctual correspondent, but of late I have 
been as much too remiss as I was formerly too diligent in writing letters. 
. . . When newspapers only told weddings, births, and burials, a letter 
from London bore some value. But now that the public papers not only 
tell when men are born and die, but every folly they contrive to insert 
between those periods, the literary correspondent has nothing left. Lies 
and dulness used to be valued in manuscript, but printing has assumed a 
right over the lies of the day and the amusement of the hour. On 
stamped paper and by authority are published what Lady B. L. says of 
a fat alderman, and how Miss Biddy Bellair was dressed at the last 
masquerade.” 


Mrs. Delany tells her sister, Mrs. Port of Ilam, in 1774, how 
much she enjoyed a quiet dinner at which she assembled five of 
her favourite friends :— 


“It was an agreeable day. The Bishop of Lichfield’s sensible cheerful 
conversation, with great politeness, was an excellent contrast to the 
Mason’s shyness, and Mrs. Montagu’s sprightly and inoffensive humour 
unfolded the poet’s reserve, and they played an excellent trio till nine, 
when a rap at the door dispersed my company.” 


Less to Mrs. Delany’s taste was an assembly at Mrs. Montagu’s 
own house, to which the Duchess of Portland insisted on carrying 
her :— 


“T was dazzled with the brilliancy of her assembly. It was a moderate 
one, they said, but infinitely too numerous for my senses. My eyesight 
grew dimmer, my ears more dummy, my tongue faltered, my heart palpi- 
tated, and a few moments convinced me that the fine world was no longer 
a place for me, though I met with encouragement eno’ from beaux and 
belles who gathered about me, like so many gay birds about an owl; but 
my wisdom prevailed for once over my vanity. I kept very near the door 
(not advancing so far as the carpet), and whispered the Duchess that I 
was going home, which I did as soon as the door opened for more company. 
Her Grace soon followed me, and by a comfortable quiet hour of her all- 
healing conversation and a dish of good tea, was refreshed, and had full 
amends for all my past toils.” 


Mr. Montagu’s health had been failing for years, but his last 
illness in May 1775, was peculiarly painful. 


> 


“Poor Mrs. Montagu,” writes Mrs. Chapone to Mrs. Delany, “is in 
a most distressful situation. Mr. Montagu is in the last stage, but instead 
of sinking easily, as might have been expected from so long and gradual 
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a decline, he suffers a great struggle, and has a fever attended with 
deliriums, which are most dreadfully affecting to Mrs. Montagu. If this 
sad scene should continue, I tremble for the effects of it on her tender 
frame.” * 








It did not long continue. Eight days afterwards Mr. Montagu 
died—a mathematician to the last, demanding proof when his 
poor wife tried to inspire him with the faith which had replaced 
her own brief period of fashionable scepticism. She asked Dr. 
Beattie to attempt her husband’s conversion, but he wrote to 
Dr. Laing that Mr. Montagu “set too much value on mathe- 
matical evidence, and piqued himself too much on his knowledge 
in that science.” 

He left everything to his widow, “only charging the estate,” 
says Mrs. Delany, “ with a legacy of £3000. If her heart proves 
as good as her head she may do abundance of good.” t¢ 

She certainly did, not only in acts of benevolence, but in the 
practical good sense and kindliness with which she managed her 
new possessions. After a brief interval of retirement she set 
out for her northern estates, needing a bracing air after the long 
anxiety and confinement which had seriously injured her health 
and spirits. “As Mr. Montagu had always been a very good 
landlord,” she wrote‘ to her sister-in-law, ‘I thought it right to 
show the good people they would have a kind landlady, and 
therefore I would not pass by without taking notice of them.” 
Accordingly she visited her farms in person, and invited her 
tenants to a banquet at the chief inn of the neighbourhood. 
“Unfortunately there was not a room large enough to contain all 
my good friends, so the women and the young lasses dined with 
me, and the men with the steward.” 

She was pleased with the condition of her Yorkshire property. 


“No complaint on the part of the tenant of poverty, or on that of the 
landlord of arrears. The land is in good condition, and by having been 
long settled they have acquired an affection for the farm they are placed 
upon, and will always give it as good a rent as it deserves; and they know 
the nature of the undertaking too well to give more. It is folly to let 


farms too cheap; and it is both wickedness and folly to let them too 
dear.” 


The colliers came in for a share of her attention :— 


“Denton,” she says, “has mightily the air of an ant-hill—a vast many 
black animals for ever busy. . . . I used to give my colliery people a feast 


* «Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany,’ 2nd series, 
vol. IT. p. 126. 


t Walpole told Mason she had £7000 a year. 
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when I came hither, but as the good souls (men and women) are very apt 
to get drunk, and when drunk very joyful, and sing, and dance, and 
holloa, and whoop, I dare not on this occasion trust their discretion to 
behave with proper gravity.” 


So she contented herself with sending large joints of meat to 
all the heads of families, and giving the boys and girls a supper 
of boiled beef and rice pudding. Clothes, too, she gave them, 
and proposed establishing a school at which the girls might learn 
sewing, spinning, and knitting :— 


“T have not been one moment ill since I set out on my journey,” she 
writes. “I walk about my farms and down to my colliery like a country 
gentlewoman of the last century. . . . I cannot yet reconcile myself to 
seeing my fellow-creatures descend into the dark regions of the earth, 
though, to my great comfort, I hear them singing in the pits.” 


In the following summer Mrs. Montagu went to Paris. 
Walpole, writing to Manse, relates an incident in this visit which 
showed her ready wit. Voltaire, he says, sent to the French 
Academy — 


“‘ An invective against Shakespeare that bears all the marks of pas- 
sionate dotage. Mrs. Montagu happened to be present when it was read. 
Suard, one of their writers, said to her, ‘ Je crois, Madame, que vous étes un 
peu fache de ce que vous venez d’entendre ?’ She replied, ‘ Moi, Monsieur? 
Point du tout! Je ne suis pas amie de Monsieur Voltaire!’” * 


Mrs. Scott, like her sister, was often at Bath, and there, in 
1775-6, she noticed a little lame boy, between four and five 
years old :— 


“When he had bathed in the morning, got through a reading-lesson 
at an old dame’s near his lodging on the Parade, and had a drive over the 
downs with the author of ‘ Douglas’ and Mrs. Home,” says Dr. Doran, “ the 
boy was sometimes to be seen in the boxes of the old theatre. On one 
such occasion, witnessing As You Like It, his interest was so great that in 
the middle of the wrestling scene in the first act, he called out—‘ Ain’t 
they brothers?’ The boy, when he had become a man, said in his auto- 
biography, ‘A few weeks’ residence at home convinced me, who had till 
then been an only child in the house of my grandfather, that a quarrel 
between brothers was a very natural event. This boy’s name was Walter 
Scott.” ¢ 


An illness, very similar to that so unpleasantly familiar under 
the same name of late years, is often referred to in Mrs. Montagu’s 
letters :— 


“TI imagine,” she says, “my fever at Canterbury was the influenza, 
which has lately raged so much. It leaves people very weak and much 





* «Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edited by Peter Cunningham. Bentley 
and Son, 1891, vol. VI. p. 396. 
t ‘A Lady of the Last Century,’ pp. 203-4, 
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affects the nerves. Some have lost their speech for a few days, others 
their hearing. My Northumberland steward and my brother, who left 
London when I did, were both taken ill on the road. ...I believe my 
principal illness was owing to contagion in the air. My servants have all 
been sick.” 


Here is a mode of appealing to the “free and independent ” 
populace more practical than the visionary “three acres and 
a cow” :— 


“Lady Strathmore’s conduct at Newcastle, in the election, is, perhaps, 
not generally known. She sits all day in the window at a public-house, 
from whence she lets fall some jewels or trinkets, which voters pick up, 
and then she gives them money for restoring them—a new way of offering 
bribes.” 


The record of advancing years is largely tinged with inevitable 
sorrow. One of the dearest of Mrs. Montagu’s seven brothers 
died in 1777, and in the following January she writes :— 


“ My spirits felt a great damp at first returning to London, where I 
used to enjoy the friendly converse of my dear departed brother. Death, 
disasters, and incidents have reduced a large fireside to a small circle. A 
few years, indeed, showed me that the flattering hopes one entertained in 
the nursery, of living in social gaiety and freedom with those nearly allied 
in blood, were mere pleasing delusions. If other things donot sever these 
natural connections, the fatal scissors cut their thread.” 


When dipping into old diaries and letters, it is wonderful how 
often we find that what we consider our own newest and most 
advanced crazes were anticipated in some degree by our remote 
ancestresses. Fencing is one of the latest accomplishments im- 
parted to girls, but in 1778 Mrs. Montagu writes :— 


“ Minuet dancing is just now out of fashion, and, by the military air 
and dress of many of the ladies, I should not be surprised if backsword 
and cudgel-playing should take its place. I think our encampments 
excellent for making men less effeminate; but if they make our women 
more masculine, the male and female character, which should ever be kept 
distinct, will now be less so than they have been !” 


The “Great Cham of Literature,” one cannot but suspect, 
enjoyed the little rivalries and jealousies, the sparrings and huffs 
of the Muses and Graces, by whom he was adoringly surrounded. 
He certainly took a malicious delight in “setting them on.” 
Here is a case in point. One evening at Streatham, in 1778, 
Dr. Johnson complained that he “could not make little 
Burney prattle.” ‘To-morrow, sir,” said Mrs. Thrale con- 
solingly, “Mrs. Montagu dines here, and then you will have 
talk enough.” 
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“Dr. Jobnson began to see-saw,” continues Miss Burney, “with a 
countenance strongly expressive of inward fun. Andafter enjoying it some 
time in silence, he suddenly, and with great animation turned to me, and 
said :—‘ Down with her, Burney, down with her! Spare her not! Attack 
her, fight her, and down with her at once! You are arising wit, and she 
is at the top; and when I was beginning the world, and was nothing and 
nobody, the joy of my life was to tire at all the established wits; and then 
everybody loved to halloo me on. But there is no game now; everybody 
would be glad to see me conquered. But when I was new, to vanquish 
the great ones was all the delight of my poor, dear little soul! So at her, 
Burney! At her, and down with her!’” 


In spite of this amiable adjuration, Miss Burney adds :— 


“Mrs. Montagu is in very great estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson 
himself, when others do not praise her improperly. Mrs. Thrale ranks her 
as the first of women in the literary way. Miss Gregory, daughter of the 
Gregory who wrote the ‘Legacy of Advice,’ lives with Mrs. Montagu, 
and was invited to accompany her. ‘ Mark, now,’ said Dr. Johuson, ‘if 
I contradict her to-morrow. Iam determined, let her say what she will, 
that I will not contradict her.’ ‘ Why, to be sure, sir,’ said Mrs. Thrale, 
‘you did put her a little out of countenance lust time she came. You 
were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured. But still, when a lady 
changes colour, we imagine her feelings are not quite composed.’” 


On this gentle reminder Dr. Johnson, as Mrs. Thrale probably 
intended that he should, recalled his virtuous resolution. 


“* Why, madame, T won’t answer, that I shan’t contradict her again, if 
she provokes me as she did then. Buta less provocation I will withstand. 
I believe Iam not high in her good graces already.* And I begin to tremble 
for my admission into her new house.’ ‘Oh, I warrant you,’ answered 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘she fears you, indeed. But that you know is nothing 
uncommon. And dearly I love to hear your disquisitions. For certainly 
she is the first woman for literary knowledge in England; and if in 
England, I hope I may say in the world.’ Dr. J—‘I believe you may, 
madame. She diffuses more knowledge in her conversation than any 
woman I know, or, indeed, almost any man.’f Mrs. T.—‘ I declare I know 
no man equal to her, take away yourself and Burke, in that art. And 
you, who love magnificence, won’t quarrel with her, as everybody else does, 
for her love of finery.’ Dr. J—‘ No, I shall not quarrel with her upon 
that topic. . . . Come, Burney—shall you and I study our parts against 
Mrs. Montagu comes ?’” 

* Mrs. Montagu was offended by Johnson’s neither accepting nor 
acknowledging an invitation to one of her Hill Street Assemblies—a dis- 
tinction eagerly sought for and highly va-ued by most of his literary 
contemporaries. 

+ Johnson did not, however, admit her claim to deep scholarship. 
“She does not know Greek, and, I fancy, knows little Latin,” he assured 
Boswell. ‘She is willing you should think she knows them. But she 
does not say she does.” On the contrary, she incessantly deprecated 
receiving credit for scholarship she did not possess. “I thank you,” she 
writes to Dr. Monsey, “ for all the wit and the wisdom, and the Latin and 
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Naturally the meeting so discussed in anticipation is very fully 
detailed in the ‘ Diary.’ 


“Mrs. Montagu is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm. She 
has a sensible and penetrating countenance, and the air and manner 
of a woman accustomed to being distinguished, and of great parts. 
Dr. Johnson, who agrees in this, told us that his acquaintance, Mrs. 
Hervey, says she can remember Mrs. Montagu trying for this same air 
and manner. Mr. Crisp says the same. However, nobody can now 
impartially see her and not confess that she has extremely well succeeded. 
My expectations, which were compounded of the praise of Mrs. Thrale and 


the abuse of Mr. Crisp, were most exactly answered, for I thought her in 
a medium way.” 


Then Mrs. Thrale began to discuss ‘ Evelina,’ and to announce 
the author, on which “clap of thunder” the modest Fanny, 
finding “ handkerchiefing her face” insufficient, “took to her 
heels and ran out of the room, and did not re-appear until dinner- 
time.” Presumably, Fanny feared that Mrs. Montagu would 
prostrate herself before her at the first opportunity, for she 
gravely records: “ Mrs. Montagu behaved to me just as I could 
have wished, since she spoke to me very little, but spoke that little 
with the utmost politeness.” Before her departure Mrs. Montagu 
invited all the company present to her house-warming on the 
following Easter Day ; on which Dr. Johnson— 


“clapped his hand on my shoulder and called out aloud:—‘ Little 
Burney, you and I will go together!’ ‘ Yes, surely,’ cried Mrs. Montagu ; 
‘I shall hope for the pleasure of seeing “ Evelina!”’ ‘“ Evelina?”’ re- 
peated he, ‘has Mrs. Montagu then found out “ Evelina”?’ ‘ Yes,andI am 
proud of it. I am proud that a work so commended should be a woman’s!’ 
... She repeated her invitation as she left the room. So now that 
I am invited to Mrs. Montagu’s I think the measure of my glory full!” * 


In 1781 Dr. Johnson’s ‘Life of Lyttelton’ occasioned a 
coolness between him and Mrs. Montagu. He sent it to her in 
manuscript, and she objected to the tone of several passages 
which she thought depreciated her old and valued friend ; but he 


Greek in your letter. For though I have no skill in these matters, it looks 
as if you thought I had, and the presumption does me much honour.” But 
Johnson stoutly defended her when Eoswell accused her of being generous 
“from vanity.” “TI have seen no beings,” said the Doctor, “who do as 
much good from benevolence us she does, from whatever motive. If there 
are such under the earth or in the clouds, I wish they would come up or 
come down. What Soame Jenyns says on this subject is not to be minded. 
He is a wit.”—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ edited by Alexander Napier, 
M.A. Bell and Sons, edit. 1884, vol. III. pp. 92, 259. 
* «Diary, etc., of Madame D'Arblay.’ Edit. 1891, vol. I. pp. 65-74. 
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sent the work to press without modifying a syllable, and she 
never treated him with cordiality again ; and although he accepted 
an invitation to dine at her house, she did not talk to him. 
Johnson turned to his neighbour, General Paoli, and remarked, 
“You see, sir, I am no longer the man for Mrs. Montagu.” 

Horace Walpole took a malicious delight in this division in the 
literary camp :— 


** At a blue stocking meeting held by Lady Lucan,” he writes to Mann, 
“ Mrs. Montagu and Jobnson kept at different ends of the chamber, and 
set up altar against altar there. She told me, as a mark of her high 
displeasure, that she would not ask him to dinner again. I took her aside 
and fomented the quarrel, and wished I could have made Dagon and 
Ashtaroth scold in Coptic.” 


When writing of his own first introduction to literary society, 
Wraxall says :— 


** At the time of which I speak, the gens de lettres, or blue stockings, 
as they were commonly denominated, formed a very numerous, powerful, 
compact phalanx in the midst of London. . . . Mrs. Montagu was then 
the Mme. du Deffaud of the English capital, and her house constituted 
the central point of union for all those persons who already were known, 
or who emulated to become known by their talents and productions. Her 
supremacy was indeed established on more solid foundations than those 
of intellect, and rested on more tangible materials than any with which 
Shakespeare himself could furnish her. She had not as yet begun to 
construct the splendid mansion in which she afterwards resided in 
Portman Square,* but lived in an elegant house in Hill Street, which 
she was accustomed to open to a large company of both sexes, whom 
she frequently entertained at dinner. A service of plate, and a table 
plentifully covered, disposed her guests to admire the splendour of her 
fortune, not less than the lustre of her talents. She had found the same 
results flowing from the same causes during the visit she made to Paris 
afte: the peace of 1763, when she displayed to the astonished literati of 
that metropolis the extent of her pecuniary as well as of her mental 
resources. As this topic formed one of the subjects most gratifying to 
her, she was easily induced to launch out on it with much complacency. 
. . - Mrs. Montagu, in 1776, verged towards her sixtieth year. But her 
person, which was thin, spare, and in good preservation, gave her an 
appearance of less antiquity. From the infirmities often attendant on 
advanced life, she seemed almost wholly exempt. All the lines of her 
countenance bespoke intelligence, and her eyes, like the cast of her 
features, had in them something satirical and severe, rather than amiable 
or inviting.” 


This may possibly have been correct at the period of which 
Wraxall writes. But if any faith is to be placed in the well- 


* Her nephew and heir told an acquaintance that she built this house, 
and the one at Sandilands, Berks, out of the savings of an income of 
£6000 per annum. [H.B. Wheatley. Ed. Wraxall]. 
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known engraving from Zincke’s miniature, representing her at 
the age of twenty-four, in the fancy dress she wore as Anne 
Boleyn, not only was her beauty unquestionable, but her 
expression that of most candid and attractive sweetness. And the 
expression of a face rarely changes utterly, however cruel time 
may be to the features. 


“She possessed great natural cheerfulness and a flow of animal spirits, 
loved to talk, and talked well on almost every subject, led the conversation, 
and was qualified to preside in her circle; but her manner was more 
dictatorial and sententious than conciliating or diffident. There was 
nothing feminine about her. And though her opinions were usually just, 
as well as delivered in language suited to give them force, yet the organ 
which conveyed them was not soft or harmonious.” 


Not content with attacking Mrs. Montagu’s looks and voice, 
this merciless critic goes on to find fault with her attire, which he 
calls “destitute of taste,’ although, he says, she studied it more 
“than would seem to have become a woman professing a philo- 
sophic mind.” 


“Even when approaching fourscore, this female weakness still accom- 
panied her; nor could she relinquish her diamond necklace and bows, 
which formed on evenings the perpetual ornament of her emaciated 
person. I used to think that these glittering appendages of opulence 
sometimes helped to dazzle the disputants whom her arguments might not 
always convince.* Notwithstanding the defects that I have enumerated, 
she possessed a masculine understanding, enlightened, cultivated, and 
expanded by the acquaintance of men as well as of books. Many of the 
most illustrious persons in rank, no less than in ability, under the reigns 
of George II. and III., had been her correspondents, friends and admirers. 

. .. She was constantly surrounded by all that was distinguished for 
attainments or talents, male or female, English or foreign. And it would 
be ungrateful in me not to acknowledge the gratification derived from 
intercourse with such a society.” t 


The “splendid mansion in Portman Square,” referred to by 


Wraxall, was completed in 1782: 


“As I got everything accomplished before I left London, I had the 
satisfaction of getting a receipt in full of all demands from the various 
artificers. I will own my taste is unfashionable, but there is to me a 
wonderful charm in those words, in full of all demands. My house never 


* As a girl she professed a fine contempt for all such adornments, 
probably well aware that she could then easily dispense with them. 
“Surely,” she wrote, “ of all vanities, that of jewels is the most ridiculous. 
They do not even tend to the order of dress, beauty, and cleanliness, 
For a woman is not a jot the handsomer or cleaner for them.” 

+ ‘Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall.’ Bickers & Son, 1884, 
vol. I. pp. 99-103. 
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appeared to me so noble, so splendid, so pleasant, so convenient as when I 


had paid off every shilling of debt it had incurred. The worst of haunted 
houses are those haunted by duns.” 


Walpole wrote to Mason in February :— 


“TI dined on Monday with the Harcourts in Mrs. Montagu’s new palace, 
and was much surprised. Instead of vagaries, it is a noble simple edifice. 
When I came home, I recollected that, though I had thought it so magni- 
ficent a house, there was not a morsel of gilding. It is grand, not tawdry, 
nor larded and embroidered with shreds, and remnants, and clinquant, 
like all the harlequinades of Adam, which never let the eye repose a 
moment.” * 


She herself said of it :— 


“T receive many compliments upon its elegance and magnificence, but 
what most recommends it to me is its convenience and cheerfulness. A 


good house is a great comfort in old age, and among the few felicities that 
money can obtain.” 


The London “ palace” enabled Mrs. Montagu to hold larger 
and more brilliant assemblies than ever. They were turned into 
ridicule by Cumberland (perhaps he was not amongst those invited?) 
under the title of “The Feast of Reason,” contributed to the 
Observer. He calls Mrs. Montagu “ Vanessa,” and represents her 
as seated, like the Athenian Minerva, receiving the homage of a 
mingled crowd of worshippers ; or passing from group to group, 
prompting mathematicians to quote Pindar, persuading lawyers 
to write novels, or urging men of business to manufacture rhymes 
as well as buttons. The whole essay, according to Dr. Doran, is a 
curious mixture of praise and blame—so blended that neither 
could have been of much weight. The paper excited some 
curiosity at Court, however, according to Fanny Burney, who 
herself figured in it in complimentary terms. 

“ About this time,” she writes, “ the Queen one day, taking up a book, 
said, ‘ Now don’t answer what I am going to ask if you have any objection 
to it. This book, I am told, contains the character of Mrs. Montagu?’ 
It was the Observer. I could not deny it. And she opened at the account 
of Vanessa, and read it out to me, stopping upon every new name for a 
key. I could give it to but very few—Mrs. Wright the wax modeller, 
Dr. Johnson, and I forget what others. . .. How infinitely severe a 
criticism is this Vanessa upon Mrs. Montagu! Do you remember hearing 
Mr. Cambridge read it at Twickenham? I think it a very injurious attack 
in Mr. Cumberland; for whatever may be Mrs. Montagu’s foibles, she is 
free, I believe, from all vice, and as a member of society she is 
magnificently useful. This, and much more to this purpose, I instantly 
said to Her Majesty, who was very ready to hear me, and to concur in 
thinking such usage very cruel.” + 

* «Letters of Horace Walpole.’ Edit. 1891, vol. VIII. p. 156. 


{ ‘Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay.’ As edited by her niece, 
Charlotte Barrett. Bell & Sons, edit. 1891, vol. II. p. 208. 
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One of the greatest curiosities in her new home was the “ feather 
room,” with hangings made by herself from the plumage of 
peacock, pheasant, swan, and many a less distinguished bird. 
Cowper sang of this apartment that— 


“The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montagu ;” 


in which he says she assembles genius, wit, philosophy, learning, 
and fancy :— 


“ All these to Montagu repair, 

Ambitious of a shelter there. 

She thus maintains divided sway 

With yon bright regent of the day. 

The plume and poet both, we know, 

Their lustre to his influence owe; 
And she the works of Phebus aiding, 

Both poet saves, and plume, from fading.” 

In Mrs. Montagu’s radiant youth Dr. Young, on one of their 
meetings at Tunbridge Wells, had anticipated Cowper’s compari- 
son, and much amused the object of his compliment by calling the 
sun “her only rival.” 

In curious and interesting contrast to the stately gatherings 
laughed at in the Observer, was an entertainment annually given 
by Mrs. Montagu to the London chimney-sweeps on May Day. 
The poor children who at that period climbed the chimneys must 
have been especially delighted with the “ bird-room,” if their kind 
hostess allowed them to see it, as no doubt she did. 

Her new house at Sandleford was a source of equal pleasure 
with the town mansion. 


“As fast as time wrinkles my forehead,” she writes in 1781, “I smooth 
the ground about Sandleford. In a little while I shall never see anything 
belonging to me that is not pretty, except when I behold myself in the 
looking-glass. . . . The noble rooms which Mr. Wyatt was building when 
you were at Sandleford, are now finishing with the greatest simplicity.” 


Her ample fortune enabled her to do much for the pleasure of 
the large family of young relations with whom she loved to 
surround herself. 


“As age is apt to bring with it a certain degree of melancholy and 
discontent, I endeavour to prevent its having that effect by sympathising 
in the joy of my young friends. ... Life never knows the return of 
spring, and I am always an advocate for their gathering the primroses of 
their time. A young person not allowed to please himself sometimes will 
lose any desire to please others.” 
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She was an admirable counsellor as well as a delightful chaperon. 


“The chief honour and felicity of my life has been derived from the 
superior merit of my friends; principles, opinions, habits, are acquired 
from those with whom we live and converse most. . . . Be cautious, be 
delicate, be a little ambitious, my dear niece, in the choice of your friends. 
I would be far from inculcating a supercilious contempt for persons of weak 
understanding, or a censorious condemnation of their levity of manners. 
Humility and charity are the greatest virtues, and let them ever guide 
your manners and regulate your conversation . . . . Be assured that the 
wisest persons are the least severe, and the most virtuous are the most 
charitable.” 


In the following year there was an alarm of fire at Sandleford, 
and she says the most useful person in the household, next to her 
nephew Matthew, was an old blind man, to whom she had given a 
home for fifteen years, ever since he lost his sight. Some of the 
beams and rafters caught fire, and “ the first water thrown on the 
flames boiled up;” but all danger was over in an hour. 


“TI was much complimented on my courage,” she says, “from which my 
composure was supposed to arise, but I confess that composure had its 
rise in cowardice. I was so glad to find our lives were not in danger, that 
the consequences threatened to my property made little impression.” 


Her greatest satisfaction in 1785 arose from the marriage of her 
heir and nephew Matthew Montagu* (born Robinson) to a gentle 
and charming ward in Chancery, Miss Charlton. Mrs. Montagu 
attended the wedding in Marylebone Church, and drove with the 
bride and bridegroom to Sandleford, which, she says, much pleased 
Mrs. Matthew Montagu. 


“It was always the favourite abode of her husband, and now he has got 
a fair Eve, it appears to him a Paradise. I am in perfect health and 
perfect content ; and we are three as happy people as can be found in any 
part of the habitable globe.” 


Seventeen years longer Mrs. Montagu shared the happiness of 
her adopted children. Her nephew seems to have much resembled 
in disposition what she was in her own youth, for she writes :— 


“ He acquitted himself admirably at Bath. He usually opened the ball 
and danced to the last. Indeed, with a great deal of prudence and discre- 


* Of this nephew, Wraxall wrote :—‘The celebrated Mrs. Montagu 
having adopted him as her heir, he received her husband’s name. At 
her feet he was brought up—a school more adapted to form a man of taste 
and improvement, than a statesman or a man of the world. After this 
gentleman entered the House of Commons there was some difficulty in 
distinguishing between him, Matthew Montagu, and Montagu Matthew. 
General Matthews himself defined the distinction. ‘I wishit to be under- 
stood,’ said he, ‘ that there is no more likeness between Montagu Matthew 
and Matthew Montagu than between a chesnut horse and a horse-chesnut.” 
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tion, he has as gay spirits as any one I ever knew. So he is happy at all 
times and in all places, and makes those who are with him so.” 


She herself retained almost to the last spirits enough to enjoy 
society, and continue what Miss Burney called her “ magnificent 
usefulness.” Under her roof still assembled the intellectual 
leaders of the age—Burke, Wilberforce, and Mackenzie among 
them; and she gave great dinners to great people—Luxembourgs, 
Montmorencies, and Czartoriskis. 

But a time came at last to her, as it comes to all, when nature 
asserted itself over habit. In 1798 Dr. Burney wrote of her as 
almost blind and very feeble. In 1799 she saw no one but her 
family and most intimate friends; and in 1800 she died, “ pre- 
pared to pass thankfully to her rest.” 


“In the days of her maidenhood,” says Dr. Doran, “ when she was glad in 
her youth and in her beauty, and conscious of her intellect, yet unconscious 
of the pleasures, duties, and trials before her, and fearing she might live 
idle and die vain, she said—‘If ever I have an inscription over me, it 
shall be without a name, and only, “ Here lies one whom, having done no 
harm, no one should censure; and having done no good, no one can 
commend. Who, for past folly, only asks oblivion.”’ She lived, how- 
ever, to do much good, to make great amends for small and venial follies, 
and to merit such pains as it may cost a poor chronicler to rescue her 
name and deeds from the oblivion which she asked in the pleasant days of 
her bright youth and her subduing beauty.” 





Che Curning Again of Lady Drummond. 


I, 


“Bur such a fine little fellow, Lady Drummond!” The lawyer 
paused abruptly. Lady Drummond had adjusted her folders. 
The majestic eyes above their rims had struck him dumb. 

‘““¢Fine,’ Mr. Rolls? So much the worse. We must not be 
turned from our duty by flesh and blood. ‘Man looketh on the 
outward appearance; but the Lord,’ Mr. Rolls, ‘looketh on the 
heart.’ ” 

“Just so. Just so. The unlucky lad never asked for his 
existence, you'll recollect.” 

All the more cause for protestation. If I, universally relied 
upon as a champion of holy living, were found to have made an 
exception in this one case—what would be thought?” 

“Simply that you possessed a human heart, like the rest of 
us, Lady Drummond.” 

“T trust,” Lady Drummond rejoined, her portly figure expand- 
ing, “that my heart is not human only, but fortified, Mr. Rolls, 
by Grace. I have no right—I, a bulwark, as it were—to sacrifice 
principle.” 

Mr. Rolls shrugged his shoulders. 

“Meanwhile you can hardly understand, I think, that the child 
is left penniless. Absolutely penniless, Lady Drummond.” 

“On the contrary, I understand too well. I did my duty. I 
did my entire duty: fifteen years ago. I made over, as you are 
fully aware, every farthing of the fortune. If that large amount 
has been squandered, no one, however lax, can possibly expect,” 
said Lady Drummond, removing her folders, “ any further inter- 
ference from Me.” 

“Matters must take their course, then. But it’s a pity. It’s 
a downright pity,” said the lawyer. “Of course, though, you have 
been deeply injured. Well! good morning. You will regard this 
interview as merely a little effort on my own score, from sheer 
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pity for the unfortunate boy. I hoped, as your family adviser 
through so many years But pardon my meddling tendencies.” 

“Do not mention the word ‘meddling,’ Mr. Rolls! I know 
your motives are purely philanthropic. And you would have 
found me the last, under other circumstances——” 

“That’s just it, Lady Drummond. I should have thought you 
the very last.” 

“T said, Under other circumstances Ts he dark, Mr. Rolls? 
Iask merely—But you remember, no doubt.” 

“Indeed Ido. Ah!—No, not dark. I should call him fair.” 

The stately gaze went forth into blankness. Lady Drummond 
rose. 

“T asked only from a passing curiosity. Mr. Rolls, I will not 
detain you. Your time is precious.” 

Once more the wizened lawyer shrugged his thin old shoulders. 
But in words he answered nothing. He bowed drily over a plump 
and jewelled hand, and went upon his way. 


Il, 


Lady Drummond had’accurately described herself as a bulwark. 
A bulwark moral and religious; such was her character in the 
watering-place of Welby Spa. She had arrived here fifteen years 


previously, from a distant county, in which—so report affirmed— 
she had brought up with exemplary circumspection her fatherless 
daughters, now married and dispersed. Her wealth was in 
reality great, and in reputation fabulous; and she opined—an 
opinion shared by her admirers—that this abundance was vouch- 
safed in celestial recognition of her services, as spiritual vice- 
gerent, in each neighbourhood where it pleased her to reside. 

Her daughters, when their own pressing affairs allowed them 
to visit her—one had married a foreign Ambassador, one a 
Lieutenant-Governor,: one a Cabinet Minister, and the others 
respectively a Dean and a Master of Hounds—seemed equally 
prosperous. The blessing of Heaven rested upon them for her 
sake, said various ladies who assisted Lady Drummond—sub- 
ordinately—in her good works. Lady Drummond quite agreed. 

She had once been strongly Evangelical ; but since the Dean— 
who was ritualistic, and a duke’s nephew—entered the family, her 
mind, as she thankfully acknowledged, had increased in width. 
She could thus with equal wisdom patronise the Welby Branch 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and reign as the 
G. F. 8. Local President; while her zeal in all feminine combina- 
tions for Home or Foreign Missions knew no bounds. Upon the 
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Penitentiary Committee, moreover, she was a burning light— 
inclining to righteous severity, but staunch in pecuniary support; 
while the chairman of the Charity Organization Branch regarded 
her as his right hand—so judicious was she, so resolute as to 
searching and sifting, and yet so prompt where aid was clearly 
desirable. As for Sales of Work, beneficent Entertainments, and 
like miscellanies launched by exalted titles, the absence, in any 
list, of Lady Drummond’s name would imply some screw missing 
in that unlucky undertaking: not to mention the Parish Clubs, 
the Voluntary Schools, or her recent appointment as Church- 
warden. 

But among all her fields of labour, the nearest to her heart was 
a gabled building whose portal recorded that “To the Glory of 
God, and In Memory of the late Sir Favel Drummond, Bart., this 
Orpkanage, for the Sons of Gentlemen Only, was founded by 
Margaret, his Relict, in the Year of our Lord MDCCCLXXX.” 
Here she revelled in absolute dominion, revered by the staff of 
highly qualified officials, and constantly, from the outer world, 
receiving appeals for information on her model methods. 

“The afternoon post, my lady.” 

Lady Drummond started. She had never, as the butler 
remarked, been known to start, within her servants’ experience, 
before. But her ladyship had not appeared herself—not exactly, 
so to speak, the thing—returned the housekeeper, for some days 
past ; not since Mr. Rolls’s visit. 

“That must be a mere coincidence, Mrs. Caddy,” said the 
butler, with a lofty smile. ‘ We're a little beyond Rolls to make 
or mar! Besides, this letter is not in Rolls’s hand. It’s a strange 
hand,” he added casually, unfolding his newspaper. 

Meanwhile Lady Drummond, upstairs, was still absorbed in her 
letter. 

“Marvellous! marvellous! My firmness is rewarded,” she 
cried aloud. 

The pink colour on her blonde old face had deepened; her 
folders had slipped to the end of her high nose. 

“Yes, it is Providential,” she said; “I can rest now. There 
will be no possible fear, any longer—I can feel easy in my mind 
again now.” 


Ill, 


The Orphanage boys were deep in football; running, kicking, 
plunging, in exuberance of rampant spirits. Now and again a 
yellow leaf fell gently from the elms which bordered the field ; 
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the shouts rang out in contrast to a pensive atmosphere. In 
contrast, likewise, to the forlorn aspect of a little lad who was 
hanging about beyond bounds; sometimes languidly watching, 
sometimes wandering to and fro beneath the melancholy boughs, 
aimless and dejected. 

“Ts that the new boy, Mr. Prest? Why doesn’t he play ?” 

Lady Drummond had approached from her shrubbery adjoining 
the field. The master raised a deferential hat. 

“He begged off, and I thought I wouldn’t urge him, just 
to-day, Lady Drummond. You see everything’s fresh to him; 
and he seems a tender little chap.” 

“Do me the favour to call him. I scarcely saw him last night. 
Perhaps the nursery would be the best place for him at present.” 

“Oh, he’ll soon shake down, Lady Drummond. You see, he 
has struck eight. I'll get young Rogers to make chums with 
him.—Here, Gray! Hallo !—What an absent-minded little animal ! 
Excuse me, I must fetch him.” 

The master strode across the field, and returned with the small 
stranger gripped good-naturedly by the arm. 

“He didn’t know his own name, Lady Drummond. Take off 
your cap, sir.” 

The child obeyed, and, gazing in reflective abstraction at the 
majestic countenance above him, forgot to replace it. His head, 
high and delicate, was revealed, with an abundance of russet hair 
tossed in confusion above a fair, wide brow. The upraised eyes 
shone, translucent. 

“He ought to have been a girl,” murmured Mr. Prest, aside. 
“He’s ever so much too beautiful for a boy.” 

Lady Drummond made no reply. Her stately gaze was fixed 
upon the child. 

“And why did you not answer to your name?” she inquired. 
She was hoarse ; she had caught cold, thought Mr. Prest. 

“My name’s Favel,” answered a clear little voice. 

“Favel is your Christian name. We don’t call boys by their 
Christian names at school,” said the master. ‘ Pardon me, Lady 
Drummond, this grass is damp. If you'll trust me, I'll look to the 
lad. Mayn’t I see you home through the shrubbery ?” 

Lady Drummond turned with abruptness, in mute consent. 
The child, still reflective, stayed behind. 

“Don’t trust beauty, Mr. Prest,” she said, suddenly. 

“Pray have some hot tea directly you get in; it will carry off 
your chill, Lady Drummond.—lI’m afraid the little chap rather 
horrified you; but we'll soon lick him into shape. He meant no 
harm. If I don’t mistake, he'll turn out uncommonly clever.” 
VOL, CI. F 
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“Qlever? Oh yes, doubtless. Mr. Prest, 1 need not trouble 
you any further.” 

She bowed with decided dismissal, and passed on alone: soon 
hidden by the shrubbery evergreens. 


IV. 


Mr. Prest was a judicious young man, who: seldom divulged his 
impressions; but these were none the less strong to the effect 
that Lady Drummond disliked the new orphan. 

“An unreasoning aversion,” he concluded, as time went on. 
“ A prejudice, heaven knows why! Those folders single him out 
and pounce upon him, wherever he may be, as if he were a 
rattlesnake, and she half-fascinated, half-sickened.—It’s a beastly 
shame,” opined Mr. Prest. 

His observations were the more remarkable, since Lady 
Drummond never saw the matron without some inquiry, direct or 
indirect, concerning the health of this child. 

‘Does he sleep well ?—Are you sure that he has all he wants? 
—Pray be careful, on these damp days, about his stockings.” 

Thus the matron’s experience hardly tallied with that of Mr. 
Prest ; who received a different kind of catechising. 

“Do you keep a strict surveillance over little Gray, Mr. 
Prest ? Do you guard against his contaminating young Rogers ?” 

“There’s nothing to contaminate anyone, in Gray, Lady 
Drummond. He seems only just out of swaddling clothes.” 

“T thought you considered him clever?” 

“ Her eye looks positively malicious,” mused Mr. Prest. 

“ Intellectually, more than clever. But in some other matters— 
if boys of eight were all like little Gray, we shouldn’t hear much 
about juvenile depravity, Lady Drummond.” 

“Be watchful! Be very watchful, Mr. Prest!” said Lady 
Drummond, in deep tones. “Beware lest that fatal beauty 
beguile you!” 

“T could understand it if she were ugly herself; but a finer old 
girl, for her time of life, I never saw,” thought the master, 
irreverently. “It’s nothing short of monomania. Unless, indeed, 
the lad’s great-grandmother ever cut her out in a love affair! 
That’s possible. I'd back her anywhere for remembering.” 

He watched the stately foundress, as she proceeded to a far 
table, where little Gray was copying a map. 

“That's very well. Very well,” she said, suddenly, tapping the 
boy’s shoulder. 
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Favel raised his head, half frightened, half pleased. She 
winced as she met his smile. 

That night Lady Drummond sat long motionless over her large 
Bible, her eyes riveted—was it in absence or in meditation ?— 
upon a passage in Ezekiel. 

“ As I live, saith the Lord God. . . . Behold, all souls are Mine; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine... . 

“ Yet say ye, Why? Doth not the son bear the iniquity of the 
father? When the-son hath done that which is lawful and right 
. + + he shall surely live. . . . The son shall nor bear the iniquity of 
the father.” 

“It is late, Collins. You can go,” said Lady Drummond to 
her maid. 

And still she sat, absorbed, over the Bible. 


¥. 


Throughout the Christmas holidays, Lady Drummond had, as 
usual, ruled pre-eminent in the numerous gatherings, whether 
social or eleemosynary, of the town. But the shadow, the vague 
disquietude, first observed by her servants, continued and caused 
much comment. 


“There are measles at the Orphanage, to be sure,” said one of 
her satellites. ‘And yet——” 

“Oh! That’s quite enough, with all the rest she has on her 
shoulders. You see she’s getting into years,” returned other 
solicitous friends, with nods and frowns. 

“It’s her conscience,” thought Mr. Prest. 

For although these measles were mild in type, little Gray, who 
had sickened early, was long in recovering. The august lady 
called the master aside. 

“Don’t you think the boy might rouse himself, Mr. Prest? It 
is surely time he were back at his lessons? ” 

“Excuse me, Lady Drummond, but those are points which I 
entrust to Dr. Wilkins,” said Mr. Prest, with deference. 

“Dr. Wilkins,” said Lady Drummond, accosting the physician 
in the doorway of the sanatorium, “what should you think of 
my transporting these slow convalescents to my house, and 
feeding them up?” 

“Well, as for feeding up, that is hardly necessary,” remarked 
the doctor, smiling. ‘But the change would be a wholesome 
stimulant to the only one who now requires stimulant—I mean 
the little chap Gray, Lady Drummond.” 


F 2 
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“T should not wish to show partiality in Gray’s case more than 
in any other,” said Lady Drummond severely. 

“ But why not, why not, when he is ill? The others can all 
go back into school to-morrow—though, if you wouldn’t object 
to little Rogers as well, Gray would no doubt do better with a 
playmate.” 

Lady Drummond caught at this suggestion. When the doctor 
next day reappeared, little Gray’s bed was empty. Her ladyship’s 
own carriage, with furs and foot-warmers, observed the matron. 
had been sent for him and Rogers. Rogers was not at all in need 
of furs; but her ladyship had sent special orders that the boys 
should both be wrapped up exactly alike. “Gray must on no 
account be favoured,” her Jadyship said. 

“How she harps on that one note!” thought the doctor. 


VI. 


“ He’s up in the south attic, my lady. He’s always up in the 
south attic when his companion is away at the school.” 

“But what can he find there to amuse him? That attic is the 
smallest and darkest of them all. Does he take his toys with 
him, Caddy?” 

“That’s the queer part of it, my lady,” said the housekeeper, 
with a broad smile. “ He takes nothing, and we've no idea what 
he’s about. He found we were a bit curious, and ever since he’s 
bolted the door. I’ve listened again and again, but he’s always 
still.” 

“That will do, I thank you, Caddy,” said Lady Drummond. 

It was growing dusk; but a bright fire lighted the playroom 
set apart for the boys. Lady Drummond sat down and waited. 
Presently, far above, small footsteps sounded upon uncarpeted 
stairs. Favel entered, and, pausing, gazed in silence at his 
dignified visitor. 

‘Come here, my little boy,” said Lady Drummond, holding out 
her hand. But still he paused, surprised. Her voice had never 
yet sounded so kind, so soft. 

“Come, I have something to tell you. I have seen Mr. Prest. 
He wants Rogers back at the Orphanage ; but Dr. Wilkins wishes 
you to stay here another fortnight. What is to be done? Can 
you be happy here alone with me?” 

Favel was too young to realise this strange departure from 
Lady Drummond’s wonted methods. “Can you be happy?” She 
had never surely uttered so feeble an inquiry before! But now 
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she was even repeating it. 
child. 

“T never had a boy of my own, and I always wished for one,” 
she murmured. She felt him yield, and nestle to her side. 

Looking down, she saw his lips parted in a pleased little smile. 

“ And what have you been doing in the south attic?” 

“J—J——” His voice sank to a whisper. A door below 
opened and closed. ‘ There’s Rogers! Lady Drummond!” he 
whispered again hurriedly. “Ill tell you to-morrow, when 
Rogers is gone. I can’t let Rogers know.” 

“Very well. But to-morrow without fail. I must insist upon 
that,” she said, rising. 

She was affectionate no longer. At the door she stopped to 
glance back, half searchingly, half suspicious, with hard prominent 
eyes. 

On the following afternoon the small convalescent, having 
stealthily crept to his haunt, found that he could no longer 
barricade himself; the key had disappeared. Very softly he 
closed the latch, and, with the alacrity of custom, squeezed his 
lithe frame full length into a slanting refuge provided by an oil- 
painting propped against the wall. A portrait—frameless—surely 
worthless, thrust thus amid discarded rubbish—its dusty back 
turned to the room. The child, his head supported by his arms, 
lay motionless, intently gazing upon that banished face. 

It was the face of a dark-haired girl, ner lap full of flowers, 
whose radiant hues glowed from her white dress. A dimpled 
smile curved her red lips; but her eyes were sad. Yet the boy, 
as they looked down upon him, looked back with calm satisfaction, 
as if here were his home, his rest. 

“Gray!” said an imperious voice. 

The calm faded. Favel stirred slowly, but did not speak. 

“Gray, where are you hiding ?” 

He sat up; and, with a crash, the picture fell. 

Lady Drummond stepped resolutely forward and turned its 
face again to the wall. Then, silently, she led the child through 
winding passages and down long flights of stairs, to her bedroom. 
Taking majestic possession of her high-backed chair beside the 
fire, she pointed Favel to a stool at her feet. 

“So that has been your employment in the south attic?” she 
said. ‘ Now pay attention.” 

Her voice broke off suddenly. Favel’s sense of guilt yielded to 
mute surprise. He stared at her, and she made a convulsive effort. 
But that first terrible voice did not return. 


“Why have you shut yourself up there, child?” she asked in 
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smothered tones. ‘“ Why do you care for that picture? Tell me 
everything.” 

Some instinct dispelled the child’s fear. Did he unconsciously 
divine that beneath this stately aspect a miserable old heart was 
hungering for his answer? 

“T care, because—because—— Lady Drummond, you won't 
tell?” He laid his arm upon her velvet-robed knees. “It’s a 
secret,” he said, under his breath. ‘She was wicked. She told 
me she was wicked.” 

“She? Who?” murmured the half-choked voice. 

“She in the picture. Iwas with her—a long timeago. I don’t 
know her name, not exactly; but I think—— It was a long, 
long time ago.” 

“Go on,” said Lady Drummond. 

“She used to nurse me and kiss me. That’s why I like to look 
at her. Her eyes come again in the picture. She cried, and told 
me to comfort her, and I stroked her face. I was ever so little, 
then.” 

An inarticulate sound replied. He looked dreamily into the 
fire, and went on, half to himself. 

“She cried because she wanted her mother—I remember that. 
She said she had been too wicked for her mother to come. Or 
somebody else said so. I was such a baby; it’s all in a mist. 
There was one day—somebody, I don’t know who—asked, 
‘Hasn’t your mother written? Won’t she forgive you?’ And 
she said, ‘Oh, no, no ; I’ve been too bad. She cannot forgive me.’ 
I remember, because then she held out her arms—to me—and I 
stroked her face—and her face was wet.” 

He paused, still looking into the fire. The clock was ticking ; 
the room was growing dark. 

“ Go on,” repeated Lady Drummond. 

“She was very ill; I think she died yery soon. I remember 
going all about and looking for her. I wanted her just the same 
as she wanted her mother. I think—— Lady Drummond, you 
won’t tell ?” 

“ What, my boy?” 

He felt his small fingers inclosed in an ample clasp. 

“Tm not exactly certain; but I think——” He whispered.— 
“T think she was my mother.” 
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VII. 


“T am really ashamed to go on troubling you,” Dr. Wilkins 
said; “but would it be possible to make the fortnight a 
month?” 

“ Certainly, if you find it needful,” said Lady Drummond, with 
mechanical majesty. 

The doctor continued, apologising. 

“ You see the Orphanage system is—rightly—yes, quite rightly, 
the boys’ future considered—extremely bracing. But Gray, by 
his physical construction, should have been the son of a rich man. 
By-the-bye, could you tell me any particulars of his parentage or 
his past life? He was sent to you, I think you said, by an East- 
end clergyman ? ” 

Lady Drummond bowed her head. 

“ A complete stranger, who had heard of my Orphanage. There 
were a few private details in his letter. I will refer to it, and see 
what will bear repeating.” 

“Thank you; anything that might help us in dealing with this 
rather obstinate weakness. Though an extra month here will 
make another boy of him, no doubt.” 

It occurred to the doctor, as he spoke, that Lady Drummond 
herself showed premonitory signs of breaking. Everybody must 
break eventually, to be sure! But she had seemed to him good 
for at least one more robust decade. 

“She ought to be! She certainly ought to be,” he thought, as 
he hurried away. 

When he was gone, she disinterred from a secret drawer the 
letter which she had read, with ejaculations so fervent, some 
months before. 

“ Private and Confidential,” ran the heading. 


“ Mapam,— Your ladyship’s well-known benevolence emboldens me to 
address you in behalf of an orphan of gentle birth: whom I lately dis- 
covered at the home of his nurse’s parents, respectable costermongers in 
this parish. 

“TI find, after due inquiry, that his father died suddenly, a ruined man, 
in August, at Monte Carlo. The couutry house in Surrey, where the lad 
had been left with a governess and servants, was immediately seized by 
money-lenders. One or two distant relations—whom the father had 
unfortunately offended—were applied to, but declined all responsibility. 

“Concerning the family of the mother, nothing is known. Her story 
was extremely painful. The unhappy man induced her, in her early youth, 
while travelling in Spain, to elope with him—he being already married, 
though separated from his wife. Her friends at once disowned her, and 
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so effectually hushed up the affair, that I cannot obtain a clue to her 
maiden name. I have ascertained, however, that—the first wife having 
obtained a divorce—he married her, in some foreign village, and that the 
boy is legitimate. The elder children are dead, and the nurse—whom I 
myself am at present remunerating—tells me that the poor young mother 
herself died, broken-hearted, some four or five years ago. 
“Might I hope that your hospitable Orphanage could find room for my 
friendless waif? In this case I would send fuller particulars. 
“T beg to remain, Madam, 
“Your Ladyship’s faithful servant, 
“ JoHN ROBINSON, 
“(Vicar of St. Beowulf).” 


Lady Drummond read again to the end: then, tearing the 
paper, committed the fragments to the flames. 

“Let it go with the rest,” she said; “I can give Dr. Wilkins 
an outline of all he needs. . . . Why did I let the boy tell me? 
She had only her just punishment. I should not spare another 
person’s child. . . . I gave way before him. I will undo that. 
He must not lose this lesson.” 

Deep furrows marked her forehead, deep hollows shaded her 
eyes; but she had never appeared more stately. She rang, and 
summoned Favel. 

“ Gray !—But what is the matter? I can guess, though. You 
have been to the attic!” 

The boy, with his pristine aspect of forlornness, bent his russet 
head. 

“You missed the picture. You will not see that picture again. 
It is burned.” 

The forlornness flashed into fire. His great clear eyes blazed 
with a wild light; his face in one moment was crimson; he 
clenched his hands, 

“Who burned it?” 

“Be calm, Gray. The picture belonged to that erring lady’s 
mother. The mother, with her own hands, cut up the canvas; 
even the framework has been chopped for firewood—— _ Silence! 
Let me explain. She did this thing because she had found out 
your habit of gazing upon that face, the face of one who—— She 
was afraid lest your love for it might lead you to think lightly of 
sin. You are too young to understand all. But remember! 
God and all good people abhor sin. They have nothing in 
common with sinners.” 

The boy stood doggedly, his hands in his pockets. The flush 
had faded. But a wild light flamed again into his eyes. 

“When I’m a man,” he said. “Ob, when I’m a man! If I 
can get hold of that mother! But never mind.” 
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“T was right; he would hate me,” thought Lady Drummond. 
That thought had cruel fangs. 

“Why did you tell the mother?” he cried, reproachfully ; “I 
begged you to tell no one.” 

“She—she found it out. Gray, hush! It was only her duty.” 

“T don’t care. I'll grow up quick. But I won’t vex you, 
Lady Drummond.” He looked at her as if struck by her ex- 
pression. “You are kind,” he said, coming nearer. “ It wasn’t 
your fault, I know.—You are good, and yet you are kind!” he 
added, musingly. 

“¢ And yet,’ my boy? Where is the contradiction ?” 

“Td rather be kind than good,” returned the child. 


VII. 


During many days Favel was strangely silent. When Orphanage 
boys came, by special invitation, to play with him, his childish 
instincts revived. But again, afterwards, that silence enclosed 
him. He seemed to be always thinking. Lady Drummond hoped 
that her stern lesson was taking root. 

It was Sunday evening. He had been to church, and was now 


lying upon the hearthrug at her feet. Since the destruction of 
the picture she had treated him, half unconsciously, with increased 
tenderness. ‘He must not hate me,” she had said often in her 
heart. She did not pause to analyse this necessity. 

“Little Gray, what are you thinking about?” she asked, 
looking down from her morocco-bound Bible. 

“T daren’t tell you. You'd be no end angry.” 

The young voice had a defiant tone. He sat up as he spoke, 
and looked into the flames, his arms clasped round his knees. 

“T will not be angry. I promise,” said Lady Drummond. 

“Well, then, I was wishing that I needn’t go to church ever 
again. When I’m a man——” 

“Go on.” 

“Tl have all the churches pulled down. They’re humbugs. 
And I'll burn all the Bibles. I’m getting to hate God. If I 
dared, I’'d say that God was—a sneak!” 

“Gray! Gray! What are you dreaming of?” cried Lady 
Drummond, aghast. 

“T said, if I dared. I wouldn’t dare: because He might strike 
me dead. But, then, why does He say what He doesn’t mean ? 
That’s what’s so horrid. To sit still and listen to palaver which 
nobody means!” 
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The wild light of inherited lawlessness flashed again from his 
eyes. 

“You are a very wicked little boy, I fear. But, as you have 
told me so much, you had better tell me all that is in your mind.” 

“ This is in my mind. Why does God say, Forgive, forgive, when 
He doesn’t mean it? I’ve heard ever so much about it in church 
to-day. And yet, when there’s anyone crying, and sorry, and 
wanting her mother, she’s called too bad to be forgiven. And 
even her picture must be burned! You said that the mother 
burned it because of God.” 

*“T said, to teach you a lesson.” 

“Well, it’s all the same. The lesson was that God hated 
the very sight of her face. If you had blamed the mother, I'd 
believe you, and I wouldn't blame God. But the mother was 
good, you told me—too good to forgive; so it’s every bit humbug 
—‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ and all the rest. And at 
church you'd think Him so kind! But you'll see, when I’m a 
man, Lady Drummond—TI shall be stronger then—I won’t let people 
be taken in. I'll be what they call an infidel lecturer; my nurse 
heard one in Hyde Park. I'll tell them about the picture—and 
how she loved me—and how sorry she was—and what the mother 
did—and that they needn’t think God means what He says.” 

“ You must go to bed, Gray. You must go to bed at once.” 

The child rose. 

“ All right,” be returned. ‘ You promised not to be angry. I 
love you, Lady Drummond. You see”—and he lingered a moment, 


holding her hand—* you didn’t care for—her in the pictwre—as | 
did.” 


He was gone ; and Lady Drummond remained motionless in her 
chair: for long hours—how many she knew not. Her limbs were 


cramped, the fire had burned to ashes, when she also rose, and 
followed. 


IX. 


She followed to the small bedchamber, next her own, where Favel 
was calmly sleeping. His eyelashes lay dark on his fair cheek; 
his russet hair showed in marked relief the whiteness of his brow. 

“He wants care—the tenderest care,’ she murmured. “He 
wants a home, and a mother’s love. And I have left him to 
hirelings !” 

Kneeling, she touched the frail little fingers which rested on 
the quilt. 

“ Favel! ” 
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His clear eyes opened; first in dreams, then with gradual 
recognition. He raised his hand, half mechanically, by old 
custom, to stroke her face. 

“What's the matter? Why are youcrying, Lady Drummond?” 

“Favel! It wasn’t God. It was the mother. The mother 
made an awful mistake. It wasn’t the merciful God.” 

The child gazed at her, but answered nothing. His soft hand 
went on stroking her face. 

“You were right, Favel. We should always forgive. We 
should forgive to the uttermost. God does mean all He says. It 
is only man.—Favel, can you forgive that mother?” 

He withdrew his hand, regarding her blankly. And still he 
answered nothing. 

“Favel, my darling, my darling—I am the mother! Iam your 
mother’s mother.—You are my own boy—my grandson.—Favel, 
will you not forgive me? You are only a little child, and I am 
an old woman—but I kneel to you, I pray you to forgive me. 
Favel, we shall see her again—her—that will be better than her 
picture! She repented—I knew it before—Oh, more shame for 
me!—She is with God—the true God—true, true, Favel!— 
Darling, kiss me; you are my own—hers and mine.” 

A moment later she was thanking and blessing him, as those 
soft young arms clasped her neck. 

X. 

“T beg that your ladyship will compose yourself,” said Mr. Rolls, 
wiping his spectacles. 

“ But I sent for you on purpose to confess the truth, Mr. Rolls 
I was a wicked old woman. I exalted my own mortified worldli- 
ness; and called it God. I would not take up the cross for my 
lost lambs. Mr. Rolls, I—who thought myself so perfect—I had 
almost driven that little one to hell !—But I am not dealt with as I 
deserve. My poor outcast’s boy will grow up—yes, I know it !— 
to be my joy and pride.” 

“Thank God, Lady Drummond, he will. I see it in his face.” 

“The face I refused to pardon! But I love it now. There is no 
dearer face, on this side the grave, to me now.” 

“Ah! that’s where it is,” said Mr. Rolls, with sudden 
divergence from his usually grammatical precision. 

And Lady Drummond’s heart responded in familiar words which 
she was only now beginning to understand : 

“ He that loveth not, knoweth not God. For Gop 1s Love.” 


i. Cuirton. 





Count Mollien’s Memsirs. 


I. 


Tue world, it is said, knows nothing of its greatest men. It is 
certain that it knows very little of Count Mollien, the financial 
adviser of the Emperor Napoleon, whose memoirs are the subject 
of the present article. Yet more than forty years ago they were 
the subject of a most interesting article in the Quarterly. Count 
Mollien’s memoirs were unpublished then, they are unpublished 
now, although the Quarterly Reviewer, Mr. Croker, we presume, 
stated “that a great judge of mankind, who had himself passed 
alternately through the fascination of the Emperor’s genius and 
the indignities of his resentment, had assured him that upon the 
whole no known memoirs give so accurate a picture of his peculiar 
qualities and defects in the transaction of civil business.” The 
book was privately printed, and it was owing to the courtesy of 
the Countess Mollien in presenting the reviewer with a copy, 
which enabled him to bring before the reading public extracts 
from these volumes which give such an admirable portrait of 
Napoleon in council and transacting business with his ministers. 
We read the review at the time, and we tried to procure the book, 
but in vain. Lately we made another attempt, and through. the 
exertions of a friend connected with a great library, we have 
received from Paris the long-sought volumes at an alarming 
sacrifice, and we hope we shall be repaid by the pleasure we shall 
impart to the readers of Tempie Bar. 

Count Mollien, the Ministre du Trésor Public, one of the 
greatest financiers, if not the greatest, of his age, was the son of a 
merchant of Rouen. He received the promise when at the Uni- 
versity of Paris of the reversion of an under-clerkship in the 
Treasury. In the meantime he studied the law, but was per- 
suaded to abandon the thought of entering the profession by an 
elderly advocate who predicted its destruction, and young Mollien 
entered into the service of the Fermiers Généraux, who then 
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collected the revenue of France. The elder Mollien, who seems to 
have been a man of great sagacity, gave his son Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations’ as the invariable guide to follow in matters 
of finance. “ Property,” said the old man, “isa word which I never 
pronounce without respect, and I confess I have found no work 
which defines it exactly as I comprehend it. I recommend this 
author to your meditations ; he has imagined nothing, but he has 
observed everything. His theory is exact, not conjectural; it 
explains the mechanism of society, as Newton explained the solar 
system—by proving it!” For seventeen years Mollien remained 
at his post, but on the breaking out of the Revolution he left Paris 
to superintend a branch of the revenue in Normandy. But he did 
not escape its dangers, for he was arrested at Evreux for signing 
an address of condolence to the King after the events of June, but 
was soon released ; but when his former masters were arrested, he 
shared their fate. He was imprisoned at the Hotel de Fermes, the 
property of the Thirty-two Fermiers Généraux, which was turned 
into a prison. Fermiers Généraux have been pilloried by Vol- 
taire as a set of robbers, but Mollien describes them as “ honest 
men,” and this statement is proved by the conduct of the “ quelques 
forcenés,” who then governed France, whose charges against their 
unhappy victims were reduced to the accusation that they had 
put the Republic in danger, because some of their agents had been 
suspected in 1789 of selling damp tobacco. 


“The illustrious Lavoisier was first informed of the edict, and he had 
the courage to announce it to the rest. All were by this time so detached 
from life and human affairs that they gave the same answer: ‘ We had 
foreseen it—we are prepared.’ I never doubted that I should share the 
fate of the Fermiers Généraux, as I had shared their arrest, and I was not 
appalled by the aspect of death. But I confess I was not equally firm 
when I thought of the moments which would precede it. From two to 
four o’clock every day we heard the shouts of the mob insulting the 
victims as they passed to execution. Full of the horror of such an end, 
dying on the scaffold amidst the execrations of the populace; I will even 
confess that in conjunction with another captive I had procured opium. 
We confided our secret to Lavoisier, and offered him a share of our poison. 
With a moral dignity equal to his great attainments, this eminent man 
rejected the proposal. ‘ Nous donner la mort,’ said he, ‘ce serait absoudre 
les forcenés qui nous y envoient. Pensons & ceux qui nous ont précédés; ne 
laissons pas un moins bon exemple & ceux qui nous suivent.’” 


When the municipal guards came to escort the prisoners before 
the Tribunal, twenty-four of the Fermiers Généraux were carried 
off; eight remained with Mollien, who was thirty-third on the list ; 
when the gaoler said to him, “ You are not wanted here,” Mollien 
left the room. “The door was shut upon me, and I was in 
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solitude. What a solitude was that of a prison where'I was to 
survive thirty-four innocent men!” When the gaoler returned 
from the Committee of Public Safety, to whom he had given an 
account of the clearance of the prison without mentioning Mollien, 
“Some good action, said the gaoler, was necessary to console him 
for so many others.” 

Mr. Prescott, in a letter to Dean Milman, writes that the 
French Revolution “ required nothing but the simplest statement 
of fact to freeze one’s blood, and that Carlyle’s attempt to colour 
so highly what Nature had already so over-coloured was in bad 
taste.” What can be more weird than the simple statement of 
Mollien, “ Number 33,” left alone whilst his thirty-three com- 
panions were being dragged to the Tribunal, amidst the exulting 
shouts of the mob, then at night one carriage passing by, and 
hearing the gaoler say, “That is Fouquier Tinville, going to 
prepare to-morrow’s work with Robespierre. He seldom passes 
so late.” It requires no word-painting to aggravate the horrors 
of the situation. 


‘‘The next day there was still danger; an inquiry had been made about 
me. All the following night I heard but one carriage pass, for carriages 
were rare at that time in Paris. I thought it was coming to the prison, 
and half unconsciously groped to the door which separated me from the 
sleeping-room of the gaolers. One of them said, ‘That is Fouquier 
Tinville, going to prepare to-morrow’s work with Robespierre. He seldom 
passes so late.” The very name and object of those men increased the 
gloom of my thoughts. The next morning I knew that my unfortunate 
comrades were before the Tribunal which would pronounce their fate. At 
two o’clock, on the 8th of May, I heard a voice on the stairs, and the steps 
of gendarmes. Four of them enter the prison, and behind them three 
other men, whom I scarcely recognised, but who fell fainting into my 
arms. They were the sole survivors, who had been saved by some lucky 
accident ; but they had left their fathers and brothers at the foot of the 
scaffold, and their own agony lasted many hours after they were restored 
to me. Soon afterwards, eighty fresh prisoners were thrust into our small 
cell; but the same compassionate gaoler removed us to another chamber 
in the Hotel des Fermes, though not within the prison part of it. He 
even pointed out to us asmall door of escape in case of necessity. At the 
end of July the day of deliverance approached. We heard the générale 
beaten, and the conflict of the 9 Thermidor between the Convention and 
the Municipality of Paris, headed by Robespierre. On the 28th of July 
we knew the result—and on the 2nd of August I was free.” 


After his escape from prison Mollien returned to Normandy. 
When he lost his father he travelled to England with Adam 
Smith in his pocket, to gain information about its financial 
methods. It was only on the accession of Napoleon, whose 
mastership of France he had predicted, that he again entered 
the service of his country, at the request of his friend Gaudin, 
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Due de Gaéte, then the Finance Minister of the Consulate, whilst 
M. Barbé Marbois was Minister of the Treasury. This was an 
arrangement which Napoleon would not alter. The collection of 
the revenue was entrusted to Gaudin, the spending of it was 
confided to M. Barbé Marbois. The first appointment Mollien 
received was that of Chief of the Caisse d'Amortissement, which 
institution was intended to buy up, at the current price, a certain 
amount of rentes. Napoleon desired an interview with Mollien. 
The conversation lasted two hours, in the presence of two other 
consuls who said nothing. Mbollien tried in vain to indoctrinate 
Napoleon with the ideas of Adam Smith. Mbollien was asked to 
dinner, and was pleased to hear, in the course of conversation on 
finance, Napoleon bring out some arguments of Mollien as his 
own. At the request of the First Consul Mollien drew up some 
masterly papers on the subject of banking, and in 1802 Mollien 
was entrusted with the task of re-organising the Bank of France. 
Mr. Croker states that “Its system of accounts, introduced by 
Mollien, is admirable, for through all the vicissitudes of the 
empire, of invasion, and of several successive revolutions, the 
Bank is able every day to ascertain with precision its real 
situation; and no undertaking of this nature has till now been 
conducted with greater ability and success.” This was written in 
1852. Since then France has suffered woes innumerable. Her 
armies destroyed, her capital in flames, two hundred millions 
sterling to pay, two provinces wrested from her grasp, yet what 
was written then might be written now. The Bank of France 
still remains an example to every other banking institution in 
Europe. 

In the absence of Napoleon during the campaign that 
terminated at Austerlitz, the financial crisis in France in- 
creased in severity. The Ministre du Trésor, M. Barbé Marbois, 
at his wit’s end for money, had entered into an engagement with a 
company, headed by the notorious Ouvrard, to restore the finances 
of the Empire, which was to have been accomplished by financing 
Spain, which country was to repay the debt with interest by 
giving over to the French Treasury the treasures of Mexico. 
When Napoleon arrived in Paris a council was called. In reply 
to some compliments, Napoleon said, “We have more serious 
things to talk about. Let us hear the report of the Treasury.” 
While the report was being read, Napoleon broke out with an 
address to the Minister of the Treasury. 


‘“**They have deceived you. They have imposed on your integrity, which 
I don’t question. These men, who have promised you the treasures of 
Mexico, how have they more power or skill than the ministers of Spain to 
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cross the sea, which is in the hands of the English? They have gained 
the confidence of Spain, by making over to them funds subtracted from 
the treasury of France. It is we who are subsidizing Spain, instead of 
drawing from her what she owes us. But the plot is divulged; let us 
interrogate in person its authors.’ 

“This order was givento introduce the two faiseurs de service, or 
managers of the company, also the clerk in the Treasury who had been 
specially entrusted with this negotiation, and who, by the way, had 
received a million as a gratuity, which he was afterwards compelled to 
refund. They entered, but the scene which ensued is beyond my powers 
of description. It was a thunderstorm falling for an hour on those three 
unsheltered heads. The first of them burst into tears. The Treasury clerk 
stammered forth excuses. The third, Ouvrard himself, stood like a rock, 
without uttering a syllable; but his attitude seemed to say that nothing is 
more transient than a tempest, and that it must be endured. None of 
them could be much more impatient for the end of it than I was.” 


Count Mollien estimated the deficiency in the treasury, caused 
by the operations of Ouvrard, at the large sum of one hundred and 
forty millions of francs. Ouvrard, of course, had to disgorge his 
plunder; the Treasury clerk also had to refund the bribe of forty 
thousand pounds; but the great question was how to recover 
the treasure in South America. Mollien was successful in 
negotiating its arrival in France. M. Labouchére, who was of 
French descent, a member of the firm of Hope of Amsterdam, was 
selected to accomplish this difficult task ; and such was the skill 
of M. Labouchére, that he prevailed on a great English house to 
assist in the operation. Mr. Croker does not give the name of 
this firm; it is curious that he states “that the piastres were 
embarked at Vera Cruz on board an English frigate.” The fact 
being that Mollien distinctly writes that the piastres were 
brought to Europe in “ English vessels of war, in reality for the 
French exchequer.” Napoleon had been very anxious about this 
matter, and, on arriving in Paris after the Treaty of Tilsit, 
expressed doubt as to the success of the negotiation. Mollien 
assured him that “‘ Les mains ennemis” he had chosen would not 
be “des mains infideles.” There is no need for reticence now, 
therefore we must state that the great English house that poured 
into the French Treasury the treasures of Mexico was the late 
firm of Baring Brothers. 

The extraordinary part of the affair is that Sir Francis Baring 
was at the time this negotiation was proceeding the confidential 
adviser of the Prime Minister, Lord Grenville, in matters of 
finance, and it must have been during that ministry the Treaty 
was concluded; but the treasure from Mexico did not arrive till 
the Duke of Portland was Prime Minister instead of Lord Gren- 
ville, who resigned in March 1807. Was the English Government 
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aware of this transaction, and did it, as Mollien imagines, help 
France to fill her exhausted exchequer with money to carry on 
the war? 

M. Barbé Marbois was dismissed and Mollien was appointed 
Ministre du Trésor, which he held till the fall of Napoleon, in 
1814, Before the campaign, so skilfully conducted that it one 
time seemed it would be a success, the Emperor said to Mollien, 
“« Mon cher, if the allies arrive at Paris a n’y a plus dEmyire.” 
There is a very interesting account given by Mollien respecting 
the private secretaries of Napoleon. 


“He attached great value to discretion, and the two or three private 
secretaries in his service possessed this quality in an eminent degree. 
They needed also as much patience as intelligence, and they were deficient 
in neither. These necessary confidants of all the thoughts of a head 
which ruled the destinies of so many other heads, and the chief interests 
of the world, were themselves strangers to the world, and were never seen 
in society. Sometimes for days together they were unable to dispose of a 
single moment, day or night; and the habitués of the Court of Napoleon, 
the officers of his household, might frequent the palace for years without 
knowing one of them. It is certain that in the course of fourteen years, 
during which the powers, enemies to France, and those which professed 
to be his friends, all equally mistrustful of the future, employed the most 
subtle emissaries, the most skilful diplomates, to penetrate its mysteries— 
and at the same time intrigants belonging to the old court, tried, and 
almost all succeeded in attaching their sons to the new—yet nothing was 
ever divulged by these secretaries, who were the real depositaries of the 
first secrets of the state; and it was in their office that the chief of the 
state not only hatched all his schemes, but drew a thousand plans of them 
in prospective.” 


A letter from one of these secretaries to his wife, who lived 
near the Tuileries, fell into the hands of Napoleon, beginning : 
“For thirty-six hours I have not been able to escape from the 
cabinet of——” “You see,” said Napoleon to Mollien, “ that he 
yet finds time to write des douceurs, and he complains!” It is 
singular that the Duke of Wellington in his conversations with 
Lord Stanhope speaks in the highest terms of the trustiness of 
the officers in Napoleon’s army. ‘They were most excellent 
troops. I never on any occasion knew them behave otherwise 
than well. Their officers too were as good as possible. During 
the many years I was opposite them I never knew one engage in 
a treacherous correspondence with us or sell us information.” 

There is a curious description given by Mollien as to the 
difference between Napoleon in Council and in his private inter- 
views with his minister. 

“ If on these occasions I experienced some embarrassment, I no longer 
felt any in my private interviews with Napoleon, and they were as 
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frequent as the ‘ Councils’ ; in fact, I had no longer to deal with the same 
man. It is not without scruple that I allow myself those remarks 
respecting him for whom the whole of Europe appeared too small a 
stage, but they seem to me necessary to explain my meaning. Napoleon 
leaving the Council hall to return to his cabinet, always reminded me, in 
spite of myself, of the great actor Lekain quitting the throne and pomp of 
Orosmane or Gengis Khan to descend to common daily life and the leve} 
of ordinary men. There also Napoleon seemed to lay aside his réle; 
listening coolly, discussing calmly, examining patiently, allowing one to 
reply to his objections, to combat his calculations ; the metamorphose was 
instantaneous and complete, from the most imposing authority to the 
most good-natured simplicity.” 

Count Mollien states that Napoleon fascinated mankind by his 
little actions as well as his great. There is an instance of this 
in the delightful Memoirs of the Duc de Fezenzac, who was 
styled by Marshal Ney as “un vrai chevalier Frangais,” for his 
heroic conduct in the retreat from Moscow. In the campaign of 
1813, as the young general’s brigade passed near the Emperor, 
he was sent for merely to receive an insignificant order. “ This 
only meant that he knew I was there,” writes the Duke, “and 
thought of me. From that moment I neversawthe Emperor. But 
I preserve at least with interest and gratitude ‘ce dernier sowvenir.’” 

In the year 1809, after the triumphant campaign against 
Austria, Paris was en féte to welcome the new kings of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemburg, the creation of Napoleon. Eugene 
Beauharnais, as the son-in-law of the King of Bavaria, was well ac- 
quainted with German opinion, informed Count Mollien, and pointed 
out the error of the Emperor in imagining that the subjects of 
these sovereigns were to be relied on in the hour of danger. 

“The Emperor is mistaken in the state of Europe. Perhaps these 
sovereigns, who owe an extension of territory to his support, are them- 
selves mistaken in the disposition of their subjects. But the nations of 
Europe are not mistaken as to this new dominion exercised over them by 
one people, or rather by one man. They will never be our allies in good 
faith, these nations whose defeat is our glory, and whose misfortunes are 
our success. They were already humiliated by defeat and by tribute; they 
are more humiliated now by seeing their own sovereigns summoned to the 
capital of the conqueror to adorn his triumph. But the humiliation of 
nations bears sooner or later a harvest of vengeance. I fear nothing, 
indeed, as yet for France; but if I like war, it is for the sake of peace, and 
I see no lasting peace for the world. 

“Such was the language of the wigest and most faithful adherent of 
Napoleon in his own family, at a time when there was but one sentiment 
in France and in her new dependencies—universal submission. And it 
is the more honourable to Prince Eugene that he had the courage to hold 
pretty nearly the same language to Napoleon himself.” 


The fall of Napoleon was mainly caused by what Count Mollien 
calls his “esprit de famille.” His placing his three incapable 
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brothers on thrones was disastrous, but the worst of all was his 
following the example of royal families in placing their incompetent 
relatives in command of armies. The Russian campaign failed 
mainly through the mismanagement of Jerome in letting Bagration 
escape. Jerome, a naval officer, was actually appointed to the 
command of sixty thousand men! 

Count Mollien, with other dignitaries of the Empire, was 
present when the marriage of Napoleon with Josephine was 
dissolved. The Emperor was as much distressed as the Empress 
during this painful trial. Mollien describes Napoleon shedding 
real tears because “wn homme qui avait si peu plewré comme 
Napoléon ne pouvait avoir des larmes feintes.” After the cere- 
mony the Empress Josephine left the palace. The same evening, 
as if he could not bear solitude, the Emperor went to Trianon 
with a few attendants. He spent there three days, not seeing 
anyone, even his ministers, and during the whole of his reign 
these three days are perhaps the only ones “Jes sentiments” had 
more power over him than “ affaires.” The only sign of life he 
gave was a verbal message to Mollien, respecting some provisional 
measures for the new establishment for Josephine. 

When Napoleon returned, a grand Council was held. 

“Napoleon summoned a Council, composed of great dignitaries and 
ministers of state, to whom he expressed himself in nearly the following 
terms:—‘I have not annulled my former marriage without pain and 
regret; it contributed much to my individual happiness. If, in the 
hopes that the nation entertains from another alliance, I could consult. 
my own inclination, I would select my wife from amongst the daughters 
of the brave soldiers of the Legion of Honour, and give to France an 
empress whose virtues and noble qualities would make her worthy of 
the throne. But policy makes it a duty to adapt oneself to the custom 
of the age and the traditions of other countries. Sovereigns have 
desired an alliance with my family, and I think there is not one reigning 
power with which I could not with confidence propose a personal alliance. 
Three reigning families offer the choice of an empress to France—Russia, 
Austria, and Saxony—and I have assembled you to examine with you to 
which of those nations the preference should be given, as most conducive 
to the interests of France.” 

Opinions were very much divided. Tualleyrand made a weighty 
speech in favour of the Austrian alliance, Count Mollien was of 
the same opinion. The majority were in favour of a Russian 
princess. Napoleon expressed no opinion of his own, but seemed 
to agree with those who advocated the choice of a daughter of the 
Emperor Francis. It is curious that Napoleon directed Mollien 
to consult the heads of the great mercantile and financial houses 
as to their opinion with respect to his marriage with an Austrian 
princess. Count Mollien’s opinion was in favour of that choice, 
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because it would be an expiation to the memory of Marie 
Antoinette, so barbarously treated by “ quelques forcenés,” not by 
France. Count Mollien found the same sentiment prevailing in 
commercial circles. Napoleon, on being informed by Mollien of 
the general feeling, said that there was a great difference between 
the execution of that unfortunate Queen and that of the King. 
“The life of kings,” he said, “is at the mercy of tout le monde ; it 
is only themselves who cannot dispose of it ; a murder, a conspiracy, 
a cannon shot may be their lot. Cesar and Henri IV. have been 
assassinated, Alexander the Great would have been if he had lived 
longer, but a woman who had but honours without power, a foreign 
princess, the most sacred of hostages, to drag her from the throne 
to the scaffold, amidst all kinds of outrages: That is something 
worse than regicide.” 

Napoleon, after the divorce, had settled on the Empress 
Josephine one hundred and twenty thousand a year. Yet this 
great income was not sufficient. Instead of saving for her family, 
she was deeply involved in debt. Napoleon wrote the following 
letter to Mollien on the subject :— 


“ Wesel, 1st November, 1811.—It is proper that you should send secretly 
for the Empress Josephine’s intendant, and tell him confidentially that 
nothing will be paid in future until he give proof that there are no debts ; 
and as I will have no jesting on this matter, I shall hold him responsible. 
You will tell him that no payment will be made on the Ist of January 
without a written certificate that there are no debts. I am informed that 
the expenses of this house are most irregular; you must, therefore, see 
this man, for it would be deplorable that the Empress Josephine should 
have debts, instead of laying by two millions a year as she ought to do. 
Take an opportunity of seeing the Empress Josephine yourself, and hint 
to her that I expect her house to be managed with order, and that I shall 
be supremely displeased if it be not. The Empress Louise has 100,000 écus 
(12,0007.), and never spends that sum; she pays her bills once a week, goes 
without new gowns if that be necessary, and suffers privations to avoid 
having debts. The expenses of the Empress Josephine’s household ought 
not to exceed one million. If there are too many horses—cut them down. 
The Empress Josephine has children and grandchildren for whom she 
ought to lay by.” 


Again and again Napoleon talked to Count Mollien about the 
affairs of the Empress Josephine, and always with the deepest 
feeling. 


“Instead of the more important questions of public affairs—finance, etc., 
etc.—throughout this interview the Emperor only spoke of the ‘ finances 
of the Empress Josephine,’ of the economies she could and ought to 
make, and of the example shown by the Empress Marie Louise, of order 
and prudence in her expenditure. ‘She must no longer count upon me 
for the payment of her debts; I have no right to do more than I have 
done for her, and the fate of her family must not rest on my head.’ He 
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finished this interview, with these words, in a smothered voice, as if he 
were afraid of being heard although we were alone: ‘Je suis mortel et plus 
quun autre.” 


Was it the dangers of the expedition to Russia, or was it, as is 
stated in the correspondence of the time, that he then first per- 
ceived the germs of the malady that killed his father, which 
occasioned this strange confidence ? 


“And he never after omitted inquiring into the results of my 
supervision. I was expected to know the balance sheet as thoroughly as 
the revenue—in this I was well aided by the intendant. My task was a 
more difficult one with the Empress: ker displeasure manifested itself 
more than once, with feminine weakness: and on one occasion when 
rendering an account of my interview with her, to the Emperor, he 
interrupted me quickly, saying, ‘You should not have made her cry.’ 
When on another occasion I expressed the fear that my strictness in the 
management of her affairs might prevent her continuing the pensions of 
three old soldiers who bad been Royalists, but who had long wished to 
serve under the banner of Napoleon—‘ Give me the names of these three 
officers,’ he replied, ‘and tell her she must not cry.’ The three officers 
were employed.” 


We think the Emperor showed strong feeling for his former 
wife. Nothing would be more correct than the manner in which 
he endeavoured to bring the extravagant Josephine to the path of 
duty. The Quarterly Reviewer sneers at Napoleon’s conduct in 
this painful affair, because he had made her shed bitter tears in 
the course of his married life. Be that as it may, we think the 
reader will agree with us that in the midst of the preparation for 
the dangerous Russian campaign, his anxiety to settle the affairs 
of one whom he still regarded with affection is a bright spot in the 
character of Napoleon. 

Count Mollien had frequently opposed successfully Napoleon’s 
financial ideas. He was utterly opposed to the continental system 
by which Napoleon vainly imagined he could complete the ruin of 
England, but which paralysed the commerce of France. To allay 
the distress, Napoleon wished to compel the Bank of France to 
lend money on the bills of solvent traders at four per cent. This 
was opposed by Mollien in one of his masterly papers, and the 
project was withdrawn. ‘Then Napoleon proposed to create a 
Mont de piété to make advances on goods. Mollien told him that 
if the debts were not repaid, the great pawnshop would have to 
sell the goods, which would be ruinous to commerce. Then, in 
spite of the opinion of Mollien, Napoleon began to make advances 
to rotten houses, which ended disastrously. Napoleon once said, 
“J will restore my finances by war.” Mollien on hearing this 
predicted the fall of the Empire. Once Napoleon wrote to Mollien 
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that the English Government were going to confiscate the French 
holders of British securities, and proposed retaliation. Mbollien 
answered that he should be delighted if England committed such 
a blunder; and that France might render the blunder more 
injurious by refusing to follow her example. The Emperor, in 
spite of this opposition, had always treated Mollien with courtesy, 
but one day in Council Napoleon stormed at him respecting the 
expense of the equipments of French soldiers, and brought against 
him a charge which was unfounded. Count Mollien determined to 
resign, and the next morning commenced his letter of resignation. 


“TI had begun my letter very early in the day, when a visit from 
Marshal Berthier was announced. I thought he meant to be beforehand 
with me, and that annoyed me; I wished at least to secure a voluntary 
retreat. But after making some trifling pretext an excuse for so early a 
visit, he proceeded to say, ‘I found the Emperor very agitated last 
evening.’ ‘I can quite conceive it, Ireplied. ‘ But,’ said Berthier, ‘it was 
from a feeling very different from that which you imagine: it was regret 
for his injustice towards you; he has spoken of it so often to me, that I 
think I am only doing as he would wish in repeating it to you; it has 
distressed him greatly, and the more that he so much appreciates your 
late efforts in his service: again yesterday he enumerated the proofs of 
their efficacy ; the funds are everywhere assured, and will arrive at the 
appointed time. I am sure the Emperor tried to restrain his anger 
yesterday, but you know when an idea enters his head, whether false or 
true, it must take its course. I hope you will think no more about it. I 
have very often been obliged to forget similar things.’ ” 


After the departure of Marshal Berthier, whose communication 
had been received with calmness and indifference, Mollien 
continued writing his letter of resignation, when suddenly a 
summons came from the Emperor. Count Mollien entered the 
cabinet of Napoleon with a maintien calme et sérieux. Napoleon 
appeared not to notice this, but received him with hilarity and 
that smile of benevolence which only appeared in his bons moments. 
He never alluded to the subject of the difference, asked him to 
write a paper under his dictation, in which Mollien was indirectly 
praised: “The Tirésor has done this, and the Trésor has done 
that.” Then he spoke of Mollien’s eyes, about which he had 
complained, and said: “ When I shall be no longer here you will 
still have cares, but you will have a little more repose.” Count 
Mollien left the cabinet of the Emperor convinced of the truth of 
that maxim of La Rochefoucauld, “ The most changeable of animals 
—is man.” 

The Emperor was entirely in the wrong, and he knew it. 
A mémoire had been sent him which tried to prove that the 
Treasury had been extravagant in purchasing the uniforms 
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and equipments for the army in 1809, but the writer in his 
statement had omitted to calculate the soldiers who had 
remained with their uniforms and equipments on the battle- 
fields of Ratisbon, Essling, and Wagram. Count Beugnot relates 
a similar occurrence when Napoleon arrived at Diisseldorf. In a 
discussion of the finances of the Duchy of Berg, Napoleon was so 
violent that when he left the room, Beugnot expected an immediate 
dismissal, when a valet de pied arrived with a message from the 
Emperor asking Count Beugnot to dine with him. He could not 
believe in the invitation, but the servant said that the Emperor had 
given it to him personally. When he arrived the Emperor greeted 
him with hilarity and pulled his ear—a mark of great favour. 

Count Mollien was utterly opposed to Napoleon’s Spanish war, 
and thought it madness to attempt to govern a nation of ten 
millions of men with great traditions by an army of 150,000 men; 
but he states that during the doubtful struggle with Russia 
and Prussia in Poland the Spanish Government had behaved in 
the most insolent manner, evidently anticipating a French defeat. 
It is needless to state that Count Mollien’s opinion of the 
approaching Russian war was a gloomy one; and he informs us 
that the chief generals of the army disapproved of the campaign. 

In Count Segur’s history of the Russian campaign it was stated 
that Count Daru advised Napoleon to remain at Moscow during 
the winter, instead of retreating. This statement was denied by 
General Gourgaud, who had been aide-de-camp to the Emperor, 
but Count Segur is quite justified by the extract we give from 
Count Mollien’s Memoirs. Count Daru, the only one of his 
ministers who accompanied Napoleon, is described by Mollien as 
a man of consummate abilities, endowed with a rare sagacity and 
an extraordinary capacity for work, and a decided character. He 
also possessed great literary attainments, and in after years 
became “wn historien élégant et profond.” With his various 
talents he was, in fact, a ministry in himself. It must be 
remembered that when Napoleon sought the advice of his Council 
it was too late to retreat with safety. 


“M. Daru’s opinion was, that it would be easy to reorganise an army 
which was well-provisioned, and which still contained a good many of its 
old soldiers; that the Russians would not risk an attack under these 
circumstances; but if the army were overtaken in the march, by severe 
cold, without sufficient clothing, food and forage, it would be impossible 
to keep the infantry in rank, and the cavalry would be utterly destroyed, 
so that they would experience the disastrous conditions of a retreat 
in disorder, and at the same time might expect an engagement any day, 
and lose more men from cold and exhaustion than from the sword of the 
enemy. But if, on the contrary, they availed themselves of the resources 
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which Moscow, notwithstanding the fire, still offered, to repair the guns, 
remount a portion of the cavalry and artillery, and ensure to the army a good 
store of provisions, the spring was near at hand, and the army could then 
make a retreat in good order, without fear of being attacked. They were 
not likely to be attacked in the enclosures of the city, where they were 
known to be together, and therefore to be feared.” 


Napoleon seemed at one time inclined to adopt Count Daru’s 
advice, but the unanimous opinion of his generals and his own 
desire to return to France in order to strengthen his armies 
prevailed, but still Daru’s opinion for him had its “ cété seduisant.” 
It would have screened for some months from Europe the failure 
of the campaign. When Napoleon, on his arrival in Poland, 
heard of the Mallet conspiracy, he said to Count Darn, “ Eh bien, 
do you still think it would have been prudent to pass the winter 
at Moscow?” Lord Stanhope asked the Duke of Wellington his 
opinion of Count Daru’s proposal. The Duke replied that 
it was an impossible plan, but that if Napoleon had stayed at 
Smolensk or Witepsk during the winter, and organised the 
Poles for a spring campaign, he would have succeeded. This 
was the plan of campaign Napoleon told Marshal St. Cyr he 
intended to adopt, but he was lured on to his doom. Count 
Mollien further states that after his return to Paris the Emperor 
frequently expressed his regret that he had not been able to 


follow Count Daru’s advice, which would have saved the army 
from great misfortunes. 

When Napoleon returned from Russia the first person he seems 
to have sent for was Mollien. 


“I had never until now seen Napoleon enter the capital other than 
triumphant; and, on my first interview with him, I remember thinking 
how singularly his grave and serious air contrasted with his fortunes; and 
on three or four similar occasions, to the congratulations of those about 
him, I have heard him reply: ‘Nous avons maintenant autre chose & 
faire.” It was not, therefore, without emotion that I entered his cabinet, 
and one can imagine the anxious curiosity with which I first regarded 
him. Well, I have seldom found him so calm and serene. But I am 
falling into details which may appear puerile; I mention them because 
they seem to me to add some new shades of character to the most variable 
of men. Napoleon has been compared to a great diamond with some flaw 
amidst a thousand facets. I wish to show some facets hitherto unper- 
ceived.” 


Napoleon eagerly inquired after the health of Countess Mollien, 
who had met with a fearful accident before the departure of the 
Emperor for Russia. The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of pages, who were to be sent with good tidings to 
some families, and bad tidings with words of consolation to others, 
respecting relations who had suffered the horrors of the retreat 
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from Moscow. Afterwards Napoleon talked to Mollien of his 
hurried journey through Europe, how he had never travelled in 
such a manner since he was a lieutenant of artillery; then he 
began discoursing about the Mallet conspiracy, but about the 
disaster in Russia not a word. 

Count Mollien writes very little about the campaign of 1813, 
but recounts the wonderful skill of Napoleon in reconstructing his 
army. He literally worked all day and nearly all the night. As 
to the campaign of 1814, there is also very little to be found in the 
‘Memoirs.’ 

Count Mollien at first regarded Napoleon’s attempt to resume 
his power after his escape from Elba as a desperate enterprise, 
and lamented that the extraordinary man to whom he was so 
much attached would probably finish his career in the mountains 
of Dauphiné. But soon the confusion and irresolution in the 
Royalist camp convinced him that Napoleon better judged the 
feelings of the French nation. When the Emperor arrived in 
Paris, Mollien was in the country, where he desired to remain, in 
order that he might not be called to take a part again in public 
affairs. The family sent two couriers with requests to him to 
return, and on his arrival at Paris he found that Napoleon had 
sent for him three times. Count Mollien entered the cabinet of 
Napoleon with an intention to refuse all offers. He was received 
with open arms by the Emperor, who embraced him, and whilst 
holding his hands said, “In this critical moment you will not 
refuse to resume your place in the Ministry.” Before answering 
him he made some remarks on his miraculous return. ‘“ Mon 
cher,” answered Napoleon, “le temps des compliments est passé ; 
ils m’ont laissé arriver comme ils les ont laissé partir.” Napoleon 
talked about other matters, of the approaching arrival of Marie 
Louise and the little King of Rome, and added some remarks on 
“Tesprit de famille” in the house of Austria. Finally, Count 
Mollien found it impossible to resist the affectionate language of 
Napoleon in urging him to resume his post. Napoleon had shown 
in his miraculous expedition from Cannes the same boundless 
activity as he had displayed in his marvellous campaign in 1814. 
But on his arrival in Paris his difficulties seemed insurmountable. 
Napoleon, in the garb of a constitutional monarch, was in a very 
different situation from the despot in Imperial robes. Count Mollien 
found, for the first time, “‘ une espece de lassitude,” and a want of 
self-confidence which was unusual. He no longer was indefatigable 
in his work. After a few hours’ labour he would find no other 
“moyen de repos” than in private conversations with those of his 
ministers who were the most independent, and had not yielded 
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entirely to his fascinations. Count Mollien was therefore often the 
recipient of the confidences of the anxious Emperor. 

Marshal Berthier, although loaded with honours by Napoleon, 
had forsaken him in his disasters, and had warmly espoused the 
cause of the Bourbons. 


‘He had much regretted not finding Maréchal Berthier, whom he had 
created Prince of Neuchatel, afterwards de Wagram, etc. etc., at Paris; 
he frequently spoke of him as the best of Major Generals—saying that 
better than anyone he understood his projects, and made them better 
understood by the chief of the corps to whom he transmitted them. His 
regret was unaccompanied by any expression of reproach or complaint, 
but he happened one day to say, smiling at the same time, ‘1 wish 


I could see Berthier again in the uniform of Captain of the Guards of 
Louis XVIII.” 


The Duke of Wellington relates that he heard “ that at Waterloo, 
Napoleon asked Soult whether he had taken care to send his order 
to Grouchy. Soult answered that he had sent an officer, upon 
which Napoleon exclaimed, “ Un officier! Ah, mon pauvre Berthier, 


Talleyrand had not only deserted the Emperor, but had betrayed 
France in 1814, by sending M. de Vitrolles to urge on the march 
to Paris of the invading coalition. Nothing, we think, shows how 
well Napoleon knew the precarious position he was reduced to 


than his conversation with Mollien about his bitterest enemy. 


“ Amongst all the persons with whom Napoleon had frequent inter- 
course M. de Talleyrand was the one whose presence he would have 
most desired during the ‘hundred days’; the one whose name most 
frequently occurred in his conversation, and, I may say, the person 
he most regretted. He said of him, ‘No one understood this age 
better or knew more of the world and people of all classes. He left 
me, or rather I left him, but he will have remembered my farewell 
in 1814.’ Another time he said, ‘We were not always of the same 
opinion, Talleyrand and I, but more than once he has advised me well.’ 
Some attempts were afterwards made to persuade M. de Talleyrand, who 
was then at Vienna, to return to Paris, but even had he consented to do 
so, all his talents, great as they were, would not have changed the issue 
and the consequences of the battle of Waterloo.” 


The overture to T'alleyrand was made by his intimate friend 
the celebrated Montrond, who was sent on a secret mission to 
Vienna in order to facilitate the return of the Empress and the 
little King of Rome. Marie Louise, who was then engaged in 4 
disgraceful intrigue with Count Neipperg, did not wish to return 
even if the Court of Vienna had allowed it, and after Napoleon's 
exile to St. Helena she said, “The Duke of Wellington little 
knows the service he has done me in winning the battle of 
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Waterloo.” The Duke of Wellington relates the anecdote, and 
adds, “The fact is she was then with child by Neipperg; and 
if Napoleon had prevailed she would have had to return to him in 
that state.” 

According to Mollien Napoleon was so devoted to his son that 
it roused the jealousy of Marie Louise. The Austrian government 
were afraid that some attempt would be made to rescue the boy 
from its clutches. All the French part of the household were 
dismissed (some of them had cried out Vive [Empereur on 
hearing of his arrival at Cannes). The poor little boy wept 
bitterly at parting with his governess, Madame de Montesquiou, 
who had never left him since his birth, Every moment he was 
calling out for his mother “ Mama Quiou.” When Meneval, who 
had been the confidential adviser of Marie Louise, left for Paris, 
he asked the little king whether he had any message for his 
father. The child cast a suspicious look at his new Austrian 
entourage, and retreated to the end of the room. Meneval 
followed him, when the boy said in a low voice, “ Monsieur Méva 
vous luc direz que je Vaime toujours bien.” When he grew up he 
worshipped the memory of his father, and for that reason never 
liked his mother. Prince Esterhazy told Mr. Greville that the 
Duke of Reichstadt, as he was then called, was pétri d’ambition, 
and that when he heard of the July revolution he said, “ Why was 
I not there to take my chance?” Day and night he pored over 
the history of his father’s glorious career. He shone at the head 
of his regiment and acquired the hereditary art of ingratiating 
himself with his soldiers. He was to make his first appearance, 
said Prince Esterhazy, at a ball at Lady Cowley’s, and was 
burning with impatience to dance and flirt with the beauties he 
had admired in the Prater. He went, but there he met two 
French Marshals—Marmont and Maison. He had no eyes and 
ears but for them; from nine in the evening to five the next 
morning he conversed with them without ceasing about his 
father. He died of a premature decay brought on by over- 
exertion and over-excitement. How the young eagle must have 
fretted in his gilded cage ! 

The concluding remarks by Count Mollien about Napoleon 
show deep feeling and attachment to his former master. As to 
his remarks about France, we always remember the fine saying of 
Windham respecting her power: “ France is always falling over 
like a tumbler pigeon, but how rapidly she resumes her flight!” 
In 1870 her end seemed approaching, but that was not to be. 
With her reconstructed army, her great navy, and above all, her 
wealth, which enables her to support this strain on her finances, 
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she is now one of the strongest, if not the strongest of Continental 
nations. All that is wanted is the man. France found him in 
1799; will she find him in 1894? 


“In the immense work of Napoleon all was not made to survive him; 
the world, and even France, which he had made too formidable, must 
recoil before some portion of his inheritance. His rapid passage over 
the globe has left traces which can never be effaced. No period of our 
history has attested so strongly the acts of courage, the efforts and the 
sacrifices of which France is capable as these fourteen years of his reign; 
or the power which enthusiasm for a great man can exercise over a 
people. Napoleon made mistakes, no doubt, perhaps more than anyone, 
and 1 have lamented them more than anyone from my desire that my 
admiration and regard for him should be unalloyed.” 


Count Mollien was offered office by the Bourbons, but declined. 
Afterwards, he was placed by Louis XVIII. in the Chamber of 
Peers, where he met his old friends, and made some masterly 
speeches on Finance, which are to be found in these volumes. We 
have been glad to be able to supplement the extracts from the 
Quarterly Review. But a great part of the book is on financial 
subjects that can only be reviewed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. “ Historicus” is the only man who could do justice 
to these volumes. We should like to know what he thinks of this 
maxim of Mollien—* Public credit only begins with the respect of 
government for every species of private property.” 








Che Greater Glory. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvtHor or ‘THE Sry oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLtp Marp’s Love,’ 
‘Gon’s Foot,’ ‘A QUESTION OF TASTE.’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE LADY’S DOLE. 


“Tru do it,” said Count Rexelaer aloud. “I ought to have done 
it before. But I was always too good-natured.” 

A couple of hours later Notary Strum, at work in his office, 
received a telegraphic message summoning him to My Lord of 
Deynum’s presence by eleven on the morrow morning. 


He rose from his desk with a growl and lumbered across the 
little entrance-hall, to the room where his mother sat knitting, as 
ever. 

“ Here’s a telegram,” said Nicholas. “Order from Pacha to 
come up to town to-morrow. Never mind rain, hail, wind or 
snow. Pacha says: ‘Come. I whistled.’ ” 

“Oh, Nicholas, with your chill!” said the old woman, and laid 
down her work. 

“Yes, with my chill!” retorted Nicholas. “I couldn’t well go 
without.” 

“IT suppose you must,” said the widow thoughtfully. “You 
see his Excellency doesn’t know you are indisposed. And it is a 
great privilege for you to act as the confidential adviser of so 
magnificent a patron, Nicky.” 

“*Magnificent’ is the word,” replied Nicky, and went back to 
his office, banging the door. 

All these years mother and son had jogged on side by side, or 
rather son a-top. “A wife and children would cost me a second 
servant,” reasoned the Notary. “ Mother looks after me and the 
maid.” But her company was not only convenience and com- 
placency; for she had a maddening way of ignoring—from 
incompetency to comprehend them—all the dear fellow’s favourite 
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fads of thought and expression, and having lived her whole life in 
submission to God, the priest and the gentlefolks, she could not 
remember that Nicholas believed, or said he believed, in the 
Almighty but vaguely, in her other divinities not at all. She 
would gladly have sacrificed her life for her son—-in fact, she did 
so, in a long-drawn daily sacrifice—but she was incapable of 
sparing him her old-fashioned utterances, from which he vainly 
fled. If he grew ironical, she took him in earnest. If he flew out 
at her, she would meekly cite his father. Nicholas quoted his 
father at the clients, not to himself. 

When Nicholas started next morning at daybreak, he was safely 
wrapped up and galoshed and comfortered, and his mother came 
running after him, in the cold, with pocket-handkerchiefs and 
lozenges, of which he had already procured a supply. He sent 
her back with a growl. 

He had the pleasure of travelling all the way to the Hague 
with a man who lamented “the decrease of deference in social 
relations.” He bore this with the fierce silence on which he had 
long nourished his spites and discontents. ‘ No use quarrelling,” 
he would tell himself, “‘ with one’s bread and butter, because the 
butter’s bad.” 

His “magnificent patron” received him with unusual friend- 
liness, even thanking him for coming. “I wonder what he 
‘ wants,” thought Strum. 

Count Rexelaer immediately proceeded to enlighten him. 
“Strum, Iam going to do it,” said his Excellency in his hasty 
way. “I mean, about ‘The Lady’s Dole.’ You were quite 
right. I ought never to have allowed them to settle again in 
Deynum.” 

The Notary’s heart leapt within him. He forgot all about the 
cold or the discomfort of coming. For years he had vainly been 
endeavouring to convince Count Rexelaer, and now that fine 
gentleman, just like a fine gentleman, sent for him, in the middle 
of winter, to say: “Iam convinced!” No matter; he would be 
avenged on his enemy at last. 

“T am greatly relieved,” he said, blinking cheerfully behind his 
glasses. ‘Your Excellency knows with what increasing com- 
punction I have paid the annual instalments where they were no 
longer due.” In his heart he wondered: What has happened to 
set his Excellency still more against the Baron ? 

“Of course I knew that your view was the only correct one,” 
replied Count Rexelaer coldly. ‘ But from charity—pure charity 
—I declined to enforce it. Had the Baron seen fit to show that 
reserve which I had a right to expect from a gentleman, instead of 
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assuming from the first an attitude which I may well call 
aggressive ” He paused and looked at Strum. 

“ Just so,” said the Notary in sullen obedience, cracking his 
huge finger-joints. 

“Just so,” repeated his Excellency. ‘He has developed 
among the villagers the spirit of faction; he has openly opposed 
me on every occasion. I have borne it all in a magnanimous 
spirit, for I cannot bear striking a man when he’s down. But at 
last our position has became quite untenable. One of us must go. 
Write him a letter to say that the money will no longer be paid.” 

Strum drew himself up eagerly, with one of his uncouth jerks ; 
his speckled face was bright with exultation. ‘“I could write it 
here,” he said, “and let your Excellency see it.” 

“There is no such hurry. But you will find pen and ink on 
yonder table.” 

The Notary availed himself of the permission. “I wonder 
what has done it?” he repeated. “Surely not that mass on the 
anniversary of the death of the Baron’s mother which they say he 
was 80 angry about.” 

It was but a straw which had caused Count Rexelaer’s long- 
gathering resentment to brim over. True, the Baron’s majority 
at a re-election had been over a hundred; Father Bulbius, 
embittered by Veronica’s increasing perversity, had taken to 
preaching distinctly polemical sermons, and such of the country 
gentry as remained still untouched by the corruption of the Hague 
had increased, since his Excellency’s appointment, in invidious 
cordiality to his rival. For all these things Count Rexelaer hated 
—secretly, nervously, deeply, according to his character—Deynum, 
its Baron and its surroundings. Now that he had, not one foot 
in the stirrup, but both hands on the bridle, he resolved to hit 
back. O the delightful feeling! Not even life-long cringing can 
teach the worm not to turn. 

Still he waited for the last little something. It took the shape 
of a letter from the Baroness Borck of Rollingen to her cousin 
Elizabeth, containing the information that a wide-spread con- 
viction was obtaining in the neighbourhood that all difficulties 
would be ultimately set right by a marriage between Wendela and 
Reinout. Ridiculous as the idea might be, it had commended 
itself to the country people as a definite “restitution”; ‘No 
need to inquire who first started it,” wrote the Baroness of 
Rollingen. “ This is just like their scheming Jesuitical ways ”— 
the lady here thought fit to ignore the engagement to Christina 
Kohn, “ a disgusting affair altogether ”-—“ but I should be curious 
to know, though we shall never do that, in how far your nephew, 
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by his conduct, may have given to the story a semblance of 
foundation.” 

It was this last sentence which had set Count Rexelaer thinking, 
for of course Mevrouw Elizabeth had shown him the letter. He 
himself had been struck by the appearance of that tall, dark girl 
the day she came up to the Castle. He believed his son to bea 
great admirer of the weaker sex; why else these prolonged 
disappearances from home? Well, he had taken him behind the 
scenes himself, and was the last man to object to a measure of 
dissipation. 

But Wendela?—that was another matter. Dull as Deynum 
undoubtedly was, notwithstanding the numerous guests at the 
Castle, young twenty must be taught to distinguish. That was 
why fathers were created older than their sons. 


The Baron van Rexelaer had been to see Lise and her three 
sturdy children. The old Squire enjoyed sitting of evenings with 
Farmer Driest by the kitchen-hearth or on the bench outside the 
farmhouse ; they were contemporaries and had in common a long 
life of insignificant little all-important country-experiences. 
They could talk of these for hours, in the quiet gloaming, over 
their solemn pipes, while the dear music of the lowing cattle fell 
soft upon the farmer’s ears from the winter stables or the summer 
fields. 

The Baron would talk on, in leisurely accents, about Deynun, 
Deynum, Deynum. The farmers and their children and their 
morals and their cows and their difficulties, and their quarrels, 
and all their financial ins and outs, and a further infinity of “ ands.” 
His whole little universe of Deynum. Driest, on his side, would 
carry on the conversation with that mixture of deference and 
independence in which the Dutch peasant excels. 

But perhaps the Baron liked playing with the children even 
better. He was foolishly fond of “ babies,” and grandchildren of 
his own he had none. The wee bits of humanity at the farm 
adored him. Yes, he had many compensations, 

He kept thinking of these during his trudge along the frost- 
broken Janes. Like many men whose troubles are very real, he 
loved to look upon the brighter side. He was far better off than 
he had any right to be. For his conscience reproached him 
still. 

Some children were trying to slide in the slush. They nudged 
each other and jerked their caps. For ‘“Mynheer” was the 
tangible Presence; the other, up at the Castle, could only be an 
August Name. 
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Veronica came round from behind the wall of the Parsonage, 
dragging a basket of peat. 

“‘Good-day, Veronica. How is his Reverence ?” said the Baron 
amiably. 

“Poorly,” replied Veronica. “He can’t stand the draughts of 
this house.” 

“Dear me, I am sorry to hear that.”—“ Ah, I should think so,” 
muttered Veronica.— I wonder whether I could go into him for 
a moment?” 

“T suppose you may,” replied the housekeeper ungraciously, 
“He won’t keep as quiet as I want him to.” 

“Ah, you let him have quiet?” said the Baron; even the 
mildest of men like their morsel of malice at times. Baron 
Rexelaer was perfectly aware that Veronica proclaimed him, 
whenever she dared, a spoiler of other men’s goods. He had 
turned her meek priest out of house and home; worse than that, 
he had appropriated the small square of oilcloth she had left in 
her kitchen, a square bought with her own earnings some twenty 
years ago. ‘That unconscionable, and unconscious, confiscation of 
oilcloth formed a grievance still greater than the loss of the whole 
of the former Parsonage. 

The Baron knocked briskly at the living-room door. “I don’t 
want anything,” cried Bulbius in querulous reply. He turned a 
slow head in his arm-chair by the fire, and pushed back the bowl 
at his side which had evidently contained some unpalatable form 
of slop. Veronica had half-a-dozen mildewed health-dicta, which 
she reyerenced like Gospel-truths. ‘Starve a cold,” was one of 
them. The Father would sometimes buy biscuits, but these grew 
terribly stale in their paper bag. And he rejoiced that Veronica 
had not as yet discovered the bottle in the cupboard, nor the two 
glasses which he never washed. 

“You coddle yourself, Bulbius,” said the Baron bluntly. He 
had barely felt illness himself and could not comprehend it, 
unless, as in his wife’s case, it assumed a visible form. 

“T am not robust like your Nobleness,” pleaded Bulbius, 
“You see, I am too stout.” 

“T do,” said the Baron. 

“But what is a poor creature to do?” 

“Gymnastics,” said the Baron. 

Father Bulbius spread out his vast body, which looked still more 
mountainous under his shawl. 

“The rope would break,” he said helplessly. 

“There are other things besides the trapeze. You might try a 
ten-mile walk. But there; when a man has once made up his 
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mind to die of apoplexy, no one can stop him. He must just have 
his way.” 

“But I don’t want to die,” protested the Father. piteously. 
“Neither of heat in the head, as you now predict, nor of cold in 
the feet, as Veronica prophesies. There’s the postman, Baron. 
Shall we have him in?” And he rapped his fat forefinger against 
the windowpane. 

Yes, there was a letter for Mynheer the Baron. It was Strum’s 
letter. The old gentleman looked down at it, as it lay in his 
hand, with a quick presentiment of coming ill. Yet it was eight 
years now since he had been in the habit of watching for mis- 
fortune per post. He opened the envelope leisurely and took out 
the enclosure. And having read it carefully through, he laid it 
down on the table. 

“God is strong,” he said aloud, and nothing else. His voice 
was unbroken. 

Yet its calm, deep passion frightened the priest. ‘ What is it, 
dear Baron?” he queried anxiously. ‘“ Nothing amiss, I hope?” 

“Oh no, nothing amiss,” replied the Baron van Rexelaer. He 
talked for a few moments of other things—the weather, the 
village-school—and then he rose and departed. But his steps 
trembled under him, as he vainly tried to steady them. 

The Lady’s Dole, it will be remembered, was a fund which a 
seventeenth-century Baron van Rexelaer had instituted by 
settlements assigning the annual interest to “the Spouse of the 
Lord of the Manor, as long as that Lord of the Manor shall be a 
van Rexelaer.” The words of the deed did not stipulate descent 
from the donor; the money was to revert to the last lady of 
Deynum or her heirs. The notary of the place was perpetual 
trustee. 

Immediately on the acquisition of the estate by Count Rexelaer, 
Strum, his intellect sharpened by hate, had pointed out to that 
gentleman that henceforth the Countess Margherita alone was 
entitled to the annual payment of the appanage, she being “ the 
spouse of the Rexelaer van Deynum.” But the Count had 
repudiated this suggestion with disgust, even after the return of 
the other had so seriously disconcerted him. Gently, though 
vainly, the Notary persisted. Times change and opinions work 
round, One evening his Excellency telegraphed. 

The Baron, walking home with Strum’s letter in his pocket, 
refused to believe the incredible. He knew well enough, none 
better, that there was not a drop of his ancestors’ blood in the 
veins of the Rexelaers van Deynum. “It is mere intimidation for 
some object of their own,” he thought, and, without mentioning 
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the matter to wife or daughter, he, next morning early, sought 
out the Notary. 

The office-door was still closed when he arrived, but as he stood 
knocking and scraping, it was opened by old Mrs. Strum, who 
immediately dropped into a succession of curtsies. “Walk in, 
Mynheer the Baron,” she began in awe-struck tones; “I hasten to 
inform my son. It is long since your Nobleness accorded us the 
honour of a visit.” And pushing forward her own easy-chair— 
the room was manifestly a niggard’s—she bustled away to find 
Nicholas. 

“Show him into the waiting-room,” said Nicholas. 

“Nicky! The Baron!” 

“Show him in, do you hear? Say I am engaged.” 

“Nicholas, your father would never have approved of that.” 

“Why didn’t you go with my father, then, if you can’t 
manage without him? DoasI say.” And this hater of tyrants, 
who called Count Rexelaer “the Pacha,” pointed with the tip of 
his quill to the door. 

The old lady turned away with a sigh. ‘“ Your Nobleness will 
be more comfortable here,” she said, leading the way. “It is so 
hot in the sitting-room.” The Baron, utterly indifferent, sat down. 

Twenty minutes’ wait ensued, during which two peasants came 
in, who, seeing their former lord, remained standing. One was 
an old man. “Sit down, sit down,” said the Baron. Strum’s 
clerk bent scribbling by the window, his fingers blue with cold. 

At last a bell rang in the inner room. As the clerk put his 
head through the door, Strum’s voice was heard saying: “ Mynheer 
Rexelaer.” 

“Please to walk in, Mynheer the Baron,” said the clerk, 
standing deferentially aside. A faint flush of colour crept over 
the old gentleman’s wan cheeks. 

“Good morning, Mynheer; take a seat,” said Strum, and 
continued his writing for the tenth of a minute. Then he looked 
up. ‘“ Well,” he said. 

“T have received a letter from you, Strum,” said the Baron. 
“JT should wish to know what it means.” 

“What it says,” replied Strum. 

“T should like to know what is the object of the threat it 
contains.” 

“No other object than the threat itself, which is not a threat, 
but a notification.” 

“Tn other words, I am to understand, that it is your unalterable 
resolve to substitute the Countess Rexelaer for my wife as 
recipient of the Lady’s Dole?” 

H 2 
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“My unalterable resolve. What else can I do? My move- 
ments in this matter are dependent on the Count’s generosity. 
Excuse my saying, Mynheer the Baron, that you have been living 
all these years upon his bounty.” 

“T—on his bounty,” stammered the Baron. 

“Undeniably.” Strum cracked his thumbs for pleasure. Yet 
he could not quite overcome the tendency to lapse into civility. 
He brought himself to with a jerk. 

“A Notary’s duty is seldom doubtful,” he added, “as my dead 
father used to say.” 

“ Ah, leave me in peace with your dead father,” burst out the 
Baron. “God grant he rest quiet in his grave!” 

Strum passed his great hand through his untidy hair. He 
looked like a beaten schoolboy as he joined his splay feet. “I 
am very busy this morning,” he murmured, “and if there is 
nothing else——” 

“Once more, the money will not be paid next month ?” queried 
the Baron anxiously, despite his efforts at self-control. “It will 
never be paid again ?” 

“No, for it cannot be. It is claimed by the owner.” 

“ You know perfectly well that only the testator’s own family 
is meant. You, the descendant of the Notary who drew up the 
deed.” 

“The deed does not say so. I have no opportunity of con- 
sulting my ancestor.” 

“Tt is starvation,” groaned the Baron, breaking down for one 
moment. ‘“ What object have you in taking the bread from our 
mouths ?” 

A suppressed gleam of triumph played behind the Notary’s 
spectacles. ‘‘I am only doing my duty,” he said. ‘“ Once before 
when I was doing my duty, you struck me, Baron Rexelaer.” 

“T know it,” replied the Baron; “I was not sorrier then than 

Strum got up and faced his former patron. “I also regret it,” 
he said. He opened the door into the waiting-room. “No, 
Mynheer the Baron,” he continued, raising his voice. “I cannot 
give you that money, because it is not mine to give.” 

The old gentleman eyed the big lout before him with gentle 
scorn: “I will not tell my friends,” he said in a low voice. “It 
would ruin you.” 

The Notary’s mottled face twitched nervously and, though his 
attitude remained the same, yet his whole personality seemed to 
eollapse. “I—I am nowise afraid, Mynheer,” he stuttered. “I 
feel that, whatever my duty——” 
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“Did you not hear me say I would not tell?” asked the Baron, 
and he passed out through the well-filled ante-room, under a 
cross-fire of curious eyes. 

Mother Strum stood curtsying at her window. For a moment 
the wild impulse shook him to claim her help. Then he re- 
cognised the hopelessness of such humiliation, and smilingly took 
off his hat. 

As he passed the Parsonage, he heard Veronica’s voice intoning 
her only song—lame of rhyme and of reason : 


“A fair, a merry maid was I, 
With dancing step and laughing eye!” 


“She may be back sconer in the old place than she expects,” 
he thought. 

Suddenly he found himself in his own sitting-room. ‘ Where- 
ever have you been so early?” asked Wendela. He tried to 
answer her. To his astonishment he could not. The room was 
clouding over and twisting round. He reeled forward to steady 
himself, and fell with a dull thud on the floor. 

The Baroness, unable to assist him, shrieked once and then sat 
still, with trembling lips. Wendela had sprung forward. “It is 
only a fainting fit,” she said. ‘Only the sudden coming into the 
heat!” and she strove to restore her father to consciousness. 
“Oh mon Dieu, mon Diew!” repeated the Baroness, folding her 
useless hands. With her the words were no vain ejaculation, but 
a prayer. 


Cuapter L. 
NEW SCENES AND OLD FACES. 


Wuen the Baron was “ fully recovered” from his stroke, even the 
Baroness noticed the change in him. She herself, poor lady, was 
now become a constant sufferer, with little to do but to watch the 
slow ascent of her gout. Her head was growing feeble; she 
could be utterly broken-down at times, and querulous. And 
Wendela, the headstrong, the impatient, “ born to conquer her 
fate,” sat humbled in this school of suffering. The actual 
physical sickness commanded and obtained her helpful sympathy. 
She could speak of it, readily, for here was no one’s fault but 
God’s. “If any one has blundered,” said the sceptical girl, 
“it must be mother’s saints.” 

To her father also she was good; almost happy, in his weakness, 
to show him a tenderness free from reproach. But the Baron 
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rebelled against himself. ‘‘ Face the enemy!” he repeated, and 
he tried to do it with his stiffened leg. This seizure was 
nothing, he said. Had he not had a similar, if slighter, one many 
years ago on the evening when the Marquis had found him? He 
was well, for he had no time to be ill. 

It was true that he had no time. The three weeks sped on 
rapidly to the first of March; on that day the “Dole” fell due. 
As the hours wore on without bringing the accustomed packet, 
the Baron, still very partially recovered, grew more and more 
restless ; he shut himself up, foodless, in his room and sat staring 
at the inevitable end. Yet at nightfall his very desperation 
roused him. He wrote a hurried note, after lengthy inspection of 
that part of the newspaper which he had not glanced at for years, 
and sent Gustave to the post with it. The old servant shook his 
head over the superscription. And the Baron lay awake all 
night, alternately building up dreams of daily bread (no longer 
of prosperity) and debating with himself whether he should 
not telegraph a recall at dawn. Why should he? Failure could 
not make matters much worse, and success was become a 
necessity. 

He trusted to his wife's now almost ceaseless orisons and 
bead-countings, although these were never for temporal salvation. 
The Baroness, stiffening in her chair, in a little alcove of 
crucifixes, images, and invocations, was rapidly becoming 
dévote, dead already, but for her physical pains and her still 
active charity, a white, worn shadow. She would ask for her 
poor to come and see her—hers by the mastery of hearts; she 
knew them well: the respectable, the disreputable, the professional, 
the needy that are ashamed, and she sent Wendela among them 
with creature comforts ; the spiritual fared but ill at that young 
lady’s hands. Once the daughter, after long impatience, in- 
terrupted her mother’s monotonous mumbling. “Are you happy, 
mamma?” she asked abruptly. “No,” whispered the Baroness, 
her pale eyes uplifted, as ever, to the solemn dying Christ. The 
girl went up to her room and threw herself down in a passion of 
weeping, her eyes averted, long after, in dull, rebellious thought, 
from that great Sufferer who had watched her slumbers ever since 
she was a cradled babe. 

She rose at last to get her father his beaten-up egg. Wendela 
Rexelaer was a thoroughly incompetent housekeeper, and naturally 
hated both her incompetency and its object. She stopped to 
inquire at the Baron’s door, almost hoping that he would refuse ; 
the mess was such a weariness to make. “Oh no,I don’t want 
it,” called the Baron’s feeble voice. She went into the kitchen 
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and dutifully prepared it. And he swallowed it without 


complaint. 

In a few days the Baron knew the worst. The last few 
thousand florins of his wife’s small fortune had been swept away. 
He looked up from the letter at Gustave, who had brought it, and 
who, in his tutored indiscretion, was lingering with averted eyes 
over a distant rearrangement of chairs. 

“Gustave,” said the Baron, “come here. Ten years ago you 
told me you were a rich man. Are you still?” 

“Richer, Mynheer,” replied Gustave promptly. “I can’t leave 
off; for nobody can. It’s like sliding down a hill-side into the 

. valley of perdition. I’m winning your Nobleness’s money still.” 

“JT give you my word I had not speculated all these years,” 
said the Baron hastily. ‘But you're right. It’s gone. We are 
penniless. And ”—his eyelids trembled ; he stammered painfully 
—“T want you to lend me a little money—now.” 

For only reply the servant ran to the door. “Listen. Let 
me explain!” cried the Baron after him, desirous to tell about 
the Lady's Dole. 

“Just one moment while I fetch it, sir,” said Gustave, on the 
threshold. 

“God forgive me,” cried the Baron. “There are good men 
yet!” and his voice failed him. Gustave, meanwhile, who knew 
all about the Lady’s Dole, had evidently made up his mind that 
the whole of his little fortune would just do to replace it. But 
he would not have presumed a second time to offer any suggestions 
thereanent. 

“TI only want a little at first, a very little,” said the Baron 
presently, “just at first. When I get stronger I can do some- 
thing, I dare say, and the Freule has a very fine voice. I should 
prefer to go to a large city. Your sister in Amsterdam who 
takes lodgers, perhaps we might go to her ?” 

The servant had the delicacy to keep back the rush of imploring 
protest which rose to his lips. ‘ Amsterdam will be brighter for 
your Nobleness than Deynum,” he said, “and for the Freule also. 
My sister will be proud. And you can always return later on.” 

“Never,” replied the Baron. “Not even to be buried here!” 
And he broke down utterly and buried his face in his hands. 

After a moment of hesitation Gustave slipped away without 
leave. ‘I wonder whether I did right,” he debated with himself 
in the hall. “It looked almost more like a liberty to stay.” 


> 


On the evening of their departure the Baron handed over to 
Gustave a correct 1.0.U. for a fraction of the latter’s savings, 
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promising, with restless reiteration, punctually to repay. The 
valet carefully buttoned up the precious paper in his pocket-book, 
and subsequently, emboldened by a couple of parting glasses at 
Job Hennik’s, he as cautiously tore it up, lest his heirs should at 
any time discover and enforce it. 


So the family arrived in Amsterdam on a windy March night, 
and drove to Juffrouw Donders’s lodging-house. This house 
stands—or stood—on a narrow canal in one of the humbler, 
middle-class parts of the city; the frowning houses look very 
forbidding ; on both sides the stagnant water froths with garbage 
and weeds. But Wendela could see nothing of this, as she found 
herself blown, amid a whirl of sleet and general rawness, into a 
low, white-tiled passage, illumined by a far-away paraffin-lamp. 
The others were still busy with the Baroness; stout Juffrouw 
Donders came rolling forward and immediately overflowed. She 
was all abundancy and redundancy, all double-chin and shaking 
jaw. You fled away with the impression that there was too 
much of her, bodily, mentally, and especially orally. But, once 
out of reach of her shapeless good-nature, you looked back with 
regret. 

“And this is the Freule van Rexelaer!” she began, with 
perceptible promise of very much more. “Oh, Freule, I seem to 
have known you from a child, so much have I heard of you, and 
your dear honoured parents! Everyone in this household knows 
everything about them! It will not be like coming among 
strangers to find yourselves in our midst!” 

“They are bringing in my mother,” said Wendela. “We 
should like to go to our own rooms at once, if you please.” 

“ And so you shall, my dear Freule,” replied the landlady with 
prominent sympathy, lumbering slowly to the front-door mean- 
while. She was not to be cheated of her welcome to the 
Baroness. She knew what was due to gentlefolks, as well as 
Gustave did. 

Fortunately for the family from Deynum, she stood greatly in 
awe of her brother, who had often afforded her substantial 
support. During the first few days of their stay among these 
uncongenial surroundings, the old servant stood on guard ’twixt 
his masters and the world, warding off Juffrouw Donders’s 
exuberant kindliness. The Baron seemed not ill-content. “ This 
time, thank Heaven, there are no debts,” he said. ‘And here I 
trust we shall live and die in peace.” 

Wendela looked away in silence. The house was dark, with 
the darkness of a great city’s evil heart. It was stuffy. If you 
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lifted the sash, the smell from the canal came streaming in. “A 
healthful smell,” said Juffrouw Donders. “Just see what it has 
made of me!” Gustave having departed to look after the sale of 
the furniture, the good woman fell on Wendela, like a feather-bed, 
with endless laudation of her brother and disparagement of her 
departed husband. The birth of the one and the death of the 
other she considered the two chief blessings of her life. She had 
had a hard time of it, with many mouths to fill. “ Yet my own 
was never empty,” she said, with a pat on her portly frame, 
“though God knows I filled it last.” 

“ Life is hideous,” said Wendela more resolutely than ever, and 
she buried herself in the glorious past. She would draw her chair 
beside her mother’s and ask for the tales she had heard as a child. 
“Wanda, Wanda,” the Baroness murmured in gentle reproof, 
“Heaven alone is steadfast. The pomps and vanities fade away.” 
“TI know that,” said Wendela bitterly. 

Yet the lodging-house was not all noisy loneliness to the 
country-girl. A day or two after her arrival, as she was coming 
downstairs earlier than usual, she met a young man, who shrank 
aside with unwilling mien. The light from a little dusty window 
fell full upon his face; his eyes were irresistibly drawn towards 
hers, and as his blush deepened to the old familiar apple-red, she 
recognised him, “ Piet!” cried impetuous Wanda. Then she 
stammered: “I beg your pardon. I thought you were someone 
else,” and stuck fast. 

“T am Piet,” said the young man. “I am glad you recognised 
me, Freule.” 

She leant up against the banisters, and it amused him to see 
how little changed her manner was. “However came you 
here?” she said. “I shall want you to tell me all about it.” 

There was not very much to tell. Having made his way to the 
capital, with the intention of “ going to sea,” he had met with 
good people who had kept him as their errand-boy. One day he 
had run up against Gustave, who was living with Juffrouw 
Donders, during the Baron’s absence at Cleves, and Gustave had 
procured him a garret in the lodging-house. “And here I have 
been ever since,” concluded Piet, “and wasn’t it good of him to 
look after me, Freule ?” 

“But why didn’t he tell us?” questioned Wendela, bewildered. 
“ And oh, your mother, Piet! ” 

“ Mother knows I’m doing well. She don’t know any more. I 
can’t help it,” Piet went on doggedly. ‘“Mynheer Gustave 
agreed with me. It’s all father’s fault. You know all about 
father, Freule.” 
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“ Yes, I know,” said Wendela gravely. “But I thought that 
we all should be subject to our parents.” She greatly admired 
herself for the propriety of this sentiment. She also admired 
herself for the faithfulness with which she practised it. 

He looked grieved but not convinced. “I’m doing well,” he 
said in self-defence. ‘ Better than I should have done at home, 
though I’ve not made the fortune I had hoped to make. I am 
clerk to a solicitor, Freule.” 

She said she was very glad to hear it. He must come and see 
her father. And she continued her way, confused by the strange- 
ness of this meeting. ‘He is just like a hundred other clerks,” 
she told herself, but in her heart she thought this handsome, 
well-grown youth as superior to other clerks as her boy-lover had 
been superior to other peasant-boys. “He is just Piet,” she 
said. 

“ A solicitor,” said the Baron anxiously, “is the very person I 
am most desirous to meet, but one fights shy of them, especially 
after knowing Strum.” 

Piet Poster appeared before the Baron and Baroness. His 
manner was that of a page in the presence of his lieges. 

“ And what is the name of your solicitor, Piet ?” 

“Mynheer Spangenberg, landheer. Everybody says he’s 
amazingly clever.” 

“So much the better. And where does he live ?” 

“He has his office on the Prinsengracht, landheer.” 

“T want you to ask him when he can receive me.” Wendela 
looked up in protest. ‘ Yes, my dear, yes; I can go in a cab.” 

“QO Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world,” 
repeated the Baroness with her back to the others. 

“There’s only one thing, landheer,” began Piet, awkwardly 
fingering his pot-hat. ‘‘ Master’s a very great radical. One of 
the extreme Le(t, he calls it.” 

“Ah,” said the Baron. Then he added, after a thoughtful 
pause, “‘I dare say there are honest men among them.” 

“ And you, are you of the extreme Left ?” asked Wendela, with 
laughing eyes. 

“Tam a clerk, Freule,” he replied quickly. 

“Hush, Wendela. Please, if possible, make an early appoint- 
ment for me with your employer, Piet.” 

Wendela followed the young man into the passage. “You 
must no longer call my father ‘landheer,’” she said. . 

“Oh but, Freule, I can hardly help it.” 

“You must help it. The landheer out yonder, forsooth, is 
Count Rexelaer!” She stamped her foot, and then, ashamed of 
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this ebullition, retreated hastily to the sitting-room. Juffrouw 
Donders’s voice was heard downstairs, soundly rating the maid of 
all work. 


Cuapter LI, 
LITTLE PARADISE. 


“ AnoTHER poem from Volkert,” said Spangenberg, advocate and 
editor, tentatively dangling the manuscript in question over the 
editorial waste-paper basket. 

“And who is Volkert?” asked the editor’s companion, an 
untidy old man with a peaked beard, like a goat’s. 

“Your question proves what no longer wanted proving,” 
replied Piet Poster’s master, laughing, “‘ namely, that you poets 
recognise no contemporary colleagues. This Volkert is a 
mysterious young gentleman at the Hague, of perfect manners 
—he has been here once or twice—and evidently of gentle birth. 
He is also a Priest and Prophet of the People, but then all the 
great poets are that nowadays.” 

“TJ take no interest in the lower classes, and you know it,” 
replied the other, leisurely warming his knees, “ Odi profanum 
vulgus, et arceo.” 

“T forgot,” said the young editor carelessly. “ Volkert does, a 
poetical one. He signs his contributions to my Cry of the 
People with a single enigmatical P. By-the-bye, that might 
stand for ‘Profanus.’ Now what shall I do with his latest? 
The basket or the bays? Surely an editor’s responsibility is 
unique under heaven!” 

“Let me judge it,” proposed the untidy man, sententiously, 
and he took up the paper. In a very short time he laid it down 
again. Nicht einem jeden ward des Singer's Kunst gegeben,” 
he said. 

Spangenberg’s honest face twitched with sudden resentment. 
“T shall put it in,” he declared coolly. 

The poet rose, majestically gathering his dressing-gown about 
him. “ You should not have asked my opinion, Christian!” he 
said with superb unreason, and stalked towards the door. 

“No, but, look here, Mynheer Morél!” cried the good-natured 
editor. “This is really fine; just listen! One would like its 
author to proclaim it in the salons of the Hague!” But the 
other was gone. 


The office of the Cry of the People was situated at that time in 
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a little court just off the public thoroughfare. Since then it has 
been removed to more commodious quarters; but Spangenberg is 
still editor of the paper, Spangenberg the Socialist. Yes, he is a 
clever man, unfortunately. But Piet Poster was mistaken in 
vaunting the extent of his law-practice. People who employ 
lawyers possess property, and only a poor man makes money out 
of an “ ism.” 

The name of the court was “Little Paradise.” Hyperbolic 
that name may have been, but we know so little of Paradise. It 
is long since our ancestors lived there, and families which have 
“known better days” are too apt to exaggerate. Present 
Paradises go by comparison. The street was very narrow, very 
noisy, very dirty, and redolent of all the vegetable produce of 
Jewry, “given away” from slow hand-carts to thanklessly 
haggling Gentiles by hook-nosed, rag-bedecked benefactors. All 
day long the street was a babel of cucumbers and oranges. You 
were glad to escape from that bawling, brawling crowd, through 
a neat brick archway with a cheerfully grinning Death’s head 
over it, into a little square of houses round a grass-plot and a 
central bed of roses. Mevrouw Morel had begged the roses from 
Juffrouw Spangenberg. 

The whole place belonged to Christian Spangenberg’s parents, 
who lived in the substantial house alongside the archway ; in fact, 
they had turned their unprofitable garden into an Eden of rent- 
producing bricks. Their back-windows looked out on the cottage- 
like buildings, which were low, like the rents, so that Heaven 
appeared nearer in the trim little court than in the tall, loud 
street, outside. The distant, deadened yell of “Cheap! Dirt 
cheap!” only beautified the silence, and Mrs. Spangenberg wovid 
let the children play upon the grass-plot, when Spangenberg was 
out. And children, romping on a grass-plot, will laugh and 
shout, even in the Jew-quarter of Amsterdam. 

Mevrouw Morél “thanked her Maker” for bringing her here. 
But, then, she was a thankful soul. She “ thanked her Maker ” 
constantly, and also “her stars,” and “ goodness,’ and even 
“ herself,” so there may not have been much in the gratitude she 
scattered so freely. She knew well enough what she meant when 
she thanked Mrs. Spangenberg. She meant eggs for the ailing, 
cakes for the diligent, kindness for all. There were nine Moréls, 
including parents, in one of the cottages, whom Spangenberg 
would never have accepted as tenants—only think of the wood- 
work !—but for Mrs. Spangenberg’s broad admiration of the “ dear 
little golden-haired, pale little dears.” 

Not that Spangenberg was by any means a hard-hearted man. 
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He was a contractor; I do not know what he contracted in the 
course of his money-making except a gruff manner, but it 
certainly was not his heart. He made money, and his wife 
liked that, and they enjoyed it together in a solid, substantial, 
middle-class way; they had been poor together once. They sent 
their clever only son, who was always “ wanting to know,” to the 
Grammar School and then to the University, but when even this 
latter Babylonic Tower of Learning (as vast and as confused) still 
failed to supply young Christian’s need, they began to fear that 
he wanted to know too much. There had been a daughter, much 
older than the late-born darling, who had married “ against 
them,” as they called it, and, sailing to the Indies with her 
husband, had dropped out of their lives. Henceforward Mrs. 
Spangenberg had a fretful dread of “thwarting,” which main- 
tained itself even when Christian (st. 20) began to rant about the 
Rights of Man! “ Don’t put his back up, John,” she constantly 
pleaded. “If we'd let Jacdba see more of her Arthur, perhaps 
she’d have found out what a duffer he was.” The father un- 
willingly acquiesced, partly because of a manner young Hopeful 
had of throwing back his head as soon as the “thwarting” began. 
The worst blow befell the old man when his go-ahead son 
deliberately plunged into the sea of social miseries and thence 
sent up his Cry of the People. The young advocate called himself 
a Socialist, because with that party alone he found sympathy, 
political, with suffering. In reality he was one of the few whose 
pulses beat quicker when they hear of injustice—to others. His 
gorge rose against incompetent nepotism and pampered monopoly, 
against the sweating of women and the torture of children, things 
we all disapprove of theoretically, in our slippers, by the fire. 
But Christian Spangenberg was an incipient Dutch Kingsley, 
with the poetry left out. He started a people’s Mission and 
Social Club in the wretched quarter near his own respectable 
home. Furthermore, he edited the Cry of the People, thereby 
stamping himself a “Socialist ” at once. 

And his unfortunate father possessed money in the funds. The 
mother—desperate with the horror of a childless old age—flung 
her love between these combative elements and effected an 
armistice. Christian was to remain in the house and continue his 
law business. But his socialism must be banished to one of the 
cottages in Paradise Court, there to be left under lock and key 
when he rose to go home. The Cry of the People was never 
heard within Spangenberg Senior’s doors. All the relations and 
connections, hard-working, hard-fisted burghers, looked on Chris- 
tian as crazy. The chamber-cloaked father sat over his strong- 
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box of evenings in property-laden snugness; the eagle-faced son 
trod the boards of his office at the back, denouncing the “ gilded 
obesity of the bourgeois.” And when they met at supper, 
sincerely affectionate, they got on very well. 


It was Mevrouw Morel’s birthday, the greatest event of the year 
in Little Paradise, far greater even than Juffrouw Spangenberg’s. 
For, if this latter good and heavy-natured body was the Lady of 
the Garden, bright, clever little Mrs. Morel was its Guardian 
Angel. 

In the morning—“ at dawn of day,” said the poet—the seven 
children, six of whom had spent the night packed, like sardines, 
in boxes, gathered outside their parents’ bed-room, the baby 
having been fetched out previously, to complete the surprise, 
while mother pretended to be asleep. And a surprise it was—as 
it had been for the last half-a-dozen years—when the whole lot of 
them, led by the baby, struck up an Ode to the Day. She came 
hurrying out and stood in the doorway, smiling upon them with 
the comeliest of faces, in her nightcap and woollen shawl, this 
mother of seven and an eighth baby coming, and she kissed them 
all round, on both cheeks, when the song was completed, and then 
had to kiss them again, because she had surreptitiously given 
Peterkin, the lame one, an extra hug and the others had seen it. 
Only her husband hung back, just a little ashamed. “It wasn’t 
my own,” he said with some hesitation ; “I had not time to com- 
plete it. Next year, if I am spared, they shall sing you my own.” 

“T know, dearest,” she said, “I recognised it. It was Pottema’s. 
Yes, next year, please God; and then it will be the finest ode that 
ever poet sang.” 

“Do you think so?” he questioned dubiously. “I tore up 
what I had done. Pottema’s poetry has faults, but, on the whole, 
it is not undeserving.” 

She sighed a little passing sigh. Lina, fifteen and her mother’s 
right hand, had been a little toddling thing when Homérus had 
first spoken of that ode to his wife. “She will not be able to 
repeat it, dear,” the mother had said. 

But the poem was not yet ready; none of Homérus’s poems 
ever were. “Not for want of the power,” said his wife, and 
perhaps she was right. Homérus Morél was a seer of visions and 
a dreamer of beautiful dreams, his vast brow bursting with ideas, 
all in motion for an exit, like gases—a man full of thought, and 
yet often incapable of thinking. His father, an indolent scholar 
and gentleman, had given him a luxurious education, while 
spending the boy’s small inherited fortune; in those days 
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Homérus had only been Hendrik; the change was a late inspira- 
tion of his own. He believed himself the one supreme poet of his 
epoch, but he suffered from terrible spasms of doubt. With an 
artist’s perception of the greatness beyond him, he would suddenly 
tear up whatever he had written, and sob out his weakness on the 
breast of his faithful spouse. And that lady would comfort him 
and send him for a walk in the Court. Once there, he could 
trudge round the grass plot for hours, his lank body drooping 
forward beneath his knotted hands, his balloon-shaped head 
uplifted, with its pointed nose and beard. “There goes the 
poet,” said some busy neighbour, at her lattice, “ then it can’t be 
twelve o'clock.” 

For punctually at noon Mevrouw Morél would call: “ Homérus, 
come to dinner!” She never bade him come and hold the baby, 
even when her own three hands were more than full. 

She must have had at least three hands, for she looked after all 
the children, including this year’s and last year’s baby, and she 
even found time to have a girl-help and look after her. Moreover, 
she looked after her husband and kept him as comfortable, though 
she could not keep him as tidy, as the rest. Incidentally 
she also supported the family, while the poetry was getting ready 
which was one day to enrich it. The whole lot of them believed 
in this beautiful consummation, even the smallest, who, having no 
inkling what poetry was, were certainly least to blame. Father 
was their gold-mine; some day he would be famous, and then 
there would always be plenty to eat. They nudged each other, 
at their play, suddenly hushed by the sight of the poet at his 
desk. ‘ What is riches, mother? Only money?” little Homer, 
his father’s namesake, had asked one day. The parents looked at 
each other, struck to the soul. Mevrouw Morél had been down- 
hearted that morning, and had grumbled somewhat. She kissed 
both Homers for only reply. 

The mother supported her family by writing children’s gift- 
books to order, the order mostly including the moral of the tale: 
“To illustrate the evils of greediness, about 15,000 words. Little 
girl must have curly hair, and greengage jam must be medium of 
punishment, as per picture. Ready by 15th of next month.” It 
was easy, and not unprofitable, if only you wrote two stories a 
month. 

The little woman’s deepest depth of soul, however, was not 
centred in her tale-concocting nor even in her housekeeping ; 
those leisure moments which she had in common with all in- 
tensely busy people she devoted to the composition of a many- 
volumed work on ‘The Social Position of the Child in the 
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Development of European Civilisation.’ For she had been great 
since her childhood in the science of sociology, of which her father 
had been professor and she his favourite pupil. Her book will be 
finished some day, you may be sure. “Scientific works do not 
sell,” she would say to her husband. “ Not like poetry, first-rate 
poetry, of course. Not as yours will.” She apologised for her 
hobby. Other luxuries she had none. 


“Good morning, mother; many happy returns of the day,” 
said young Spangenberg, looking in on Mevrouw Morel. “I 
couldn’t come sooner; been detained by law-business on the 
Prinsengracht.” 

“You mustn’t call me ‘mother’ any more, Christian, as I told 
you last birthday. I am getting too old to be pleased with a 
grown-up son.” 

“You old!” the young advocate laughed merrily. ‘ Your 
youth is as perennial as the Child’s of which you write. What 
says baby? Grandma?” 

She joined in his laugh, as she bustled about among her dinner- 
things. 

“I wanted to ask,” Christian Spangenberg went on, “ would you 
let me bring Volkert this evening ?—I have spoken of him recently 
—you remember—the poet ?” 

“Oh, you may bring him of course. But is he one of your 
Socialists, Christian? Because, you know, I do not believe in 
your Socialists.” 

“Nor I in sociology, Mevrouw, you remember. Good-bye, then, 
and thanks, till to-night.” 

“That boy does too much,” remarked Mevrouw Morel, hurrying 
from the table to the oven. 

“Aman cannot do too much,” said the poet, from his arm-chair 
by the fire. 

“But he can do too many things at a time,” protested the 
housewife, who mostly did three. 

“True; he should give his whole mind to one,” responded 
Homérus, “ would he excel.” 
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Cuapter LII. 
VOLKERT. 


SpANGENBERG rushed on to his office—his editorial office. “ Any- 
one been, Wonnema ?” he asked of the single clerk. 

“Only a man with some copy. Mynheer Volkert’s upstairs.” 
The clerk, a meagre-looking individual with everlastingly hungry 
eyes, handed a packet across to his “ chief.” 

“All right. You can go and have dinner.” Spangenberg ran 
up to his den. “Hallo,” he cried on entering. “Glad you 
managed to come. Doing nothing, as usual ?” 

“ T was thinking,” replied the individual thus addressed, without 
altering his lazy position by the stove. 

“That need not have prevented your keeping up the fire. Or 
supposing you had looked through this stupid pile of newspapers 
—but that was expecting too much.” 

“True,” said the other. “Don’t bully me. You know I’ve no 
head for practical politics.” 

“Practical politics unfortunately have but little to do with the 
Cry,” muttered the young editor, pausing, with a very satirical 
grin, by his over-loaded desk. 

“ But look here,” began Volkert suddenly, “I really had some- 
thing to occupy me. I found this on comingin.” He flung across 
a paper to his friend. 

It contained these few words in a firm feminine hand :— 

“Your poem last week was noble and true. Go on; you are 
doing a great work.” 

Spangenberg turned the paper round, then he looked hesitat- 
ingly into Volkert’s handsome expectant face, and burst into a 
shout of laughter. 

“Of course she is young!” he cried, “and very beautiful! I 
don’t wonder you are charmed.” 

“T don’t care about that,” replied the poet earnestly. “I have 
touched a human heart.” 

“Can you pardon me, if I inquire what particular verses the 
lady is alluding to? She has taken her time about writing, and I 
grieve to say I forget.” 

“It’s the one called ‘ Noble Nobles,’ ” replied Volkert, sullenly 
staring at the neglected stove. “You remember, the one 
beginning : 

“*They are not noble who but bear the name, 
While deeds and words a bastard’s birth proclaim. 
But they whose heart and intellect have fed 
Upon the truths for which their fathers bled.’” 
VOL, CI. 
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“Quite so,” said Spangenberg. “And do you know exactly 
what it means ? ” 

“Why did you insert it?” asked the poet with spirit.. 

But Christian, his eyes upon the letter, musingly repeated 
Volkert’s first two lines. ‘I have it,” he said slowly. ‘Some 
poor little shop girl or sempstress, ruined by a sprig. of the 
aristocracy, ‘whose words and deeds a bastard birth proclaim.’ 
Now she finds out he won’t marry her. Poor little creature: I 
wish I could help.” He got up and came and stood in front 
of Volkert: “ Yes,” he said, “ you have beautiful thoughts. It 
is very nice and pretty to have beautiful thoughts.” 

“Tt’s not that,” replied Volkert. ‘Here is a human creature 
whose heart I’ve touched. It’s a wonderful experience. I have 
touched some grateful stranger's heart. I never felt anything 
like it before.” 

“It is grand,” said Christian, solemnised by the other’s evident 
emotion, “to know that one man can help another by something 
else besides a copper tossed in the dirt. Did you never feel that 
before? Gifted, graceful, graceless sleeper, you feel it—do you? 
—at last ?” 

The “mysterious young gentleman from the Hague” spread a 
pair of white hands towards the sooty stove. “I supposeI had 
not your opportunities,” he replied, a little moodily. 

“The more you feel it the better,” cried his youthful Mentor, 
unheeding. “I wish I could trample the feeling deep down into 
your heart. Don’t mind me or the mistakes I am making. Go 
down on your knees to whatever God you believe in, and vow, at 
this crisis of your soul’s existence, never to let the new feeling 
slip away. Give yourself in the future, not your money only, not 
only your beautiful thoughts. Give your position which I believe 
to be high; give your talents which I know to be great. There 
are so few of us who think as you do. Give yourself in the 
fight against oppression and injustice, against ignorance and 
crime.” 

“T will,” cried the other. “I have always wanted to; it sounds 
so beautiful. But I am waiting for my opportunity ; some day it 
will come ! ” 

“Look through these newspapers then,” replied Christian, 
pushing forward a pile; “ mark ali passages alluding to the trial 
of the boy Smits for insulting the Minister of Justice. Poor 
little fellow! they had imprisoned his father for speaking the 
truth. There; that will do for to-day. To-morrow will take care 
of itself.” The poet pulled a face, but he drew up his chair to the 
table and began doing as he was bid. 
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Presently Spangenberg looked up from his own work: “ ‘For 
doing only is the true believing,’” he quoted. ‘“ Somebody says 
that; I forget who.” 

“Why, it’s in one of my sonnets,” said Volkert. “ You know 
it is.” 
“On my honour I did not. Oh you poets, you poets!” 





















In the evening the two men met again at Spangenberg’s law- 
office, on their way to the Moréls. “I must just look in at the 
‘Club,’” said Christian, as they emerged into the street. 

The “ Club,” then the first of its kind, would be considered a 
poor affair nowadays. It stood in a back street of one of the 
humblest parts of the city; the double parlour downstairs being 
occupied by workmen smoking and drinking beer over their news- 
papers or chess-boards; while in one of the upstairs rooms a 
reading-class was going on for street-arabs over twelve. Every- 
body knew Christian, the founder of the whole concern, and 
several men expressed regret that to-night’s weekly lecture had 
been postponed. The subject was announced: “ Why and how 
must we reach the North Pole?” Last week’s had been “The 
Follies of the Paris Commune.” 

Piet Poster was the teacher of the upstairs boys, a disciplinarian 
sturdily jolly and strong. As the young men entered his class- 
room, a dirty ragamuffin came slouching in behind them; the 
poet drew hastily aside. ‘‘ Coffee,” called out Poster, “ go down- 
stairs again immediately. You know you mayn’t come up till 
you're washed.” 

The boy hesitated. Spangenberg turned quickly: “ My dear 
Volkert,” he said, “it’s late already, and I must be busy a few 
minutes with Poster. Take this urchin downstairs—there’s a 
good fellow !—and wash him.” 

The couple departed—it would have been too silly to refuse. 
As they wound down the narrow staircase, Volkert, anxious to 
cover his embarrassment, commenced conversation. 

“Why do they call you ‘ Coffee’? ” he asked. 

“ Because of what came off when I washed first,” said the boy. 

They found a pantry in which stood several tubs of tepid water, 
under a flaring gas-light. “I won't,” said the boy, when he saw 
them, and hung back, dogged and dishevelled, against the white- 
washed wall. 

The young dandy opposite twirled his cane and felt ashamed of 
his orange gloves. He resolved to try argument: “ Why not?” 
he said persuasively. 

“’Cos it makes one feel cold,” replied Coffee. 
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“But then you can’t go upstairs again. Don’t you want to 
learn to read?” 

“Yes, I shall too,” said Coffee. ‘He stared intensely. He was 
lost in contemplation of the gentleman’s gold chain. The Lover 
of all Mankind grew weaker than water before this refractory 
brother, but vanity recoiled from an unwashed return to the class- 
room. ‘Look here,” he said, “Ill give you this silver florin if 
you'll clean your face and hands.” The effect was instantaneous. 
“You needn’t mention the florin,” said Volkert, as they wended 
their way upstairs again. But at the door he halted, ashamed. 
“Say what you like,” he whispered. A cheer greeted the van- 
quished Coffee, who stole silently to a seat. “I congratulate you, 
Mynheer,” said Piet in an eager aside to the visitor. “For days I 
have been regretfully sending that boy away. You manage them 
better than I.” Volkert coloured. “I gave him a florin to do it,” 
he said. 


Mevrouw Morél’s frequent evening-parties would have delighted 
William Wordsworth, for their material pleasures were “ plain,” 
and their “thinking” was “high.” This occasion of her birthday, 
however, was always distinguished by mixed company, and drinks. 
Spangenberg Senior’s annual contribution consisted of a bowl of 
punch, and his wife sent a cake from the confectioner’s which the 
children declared vastly inferior to their mother’s home-made. 

There was little Miss van Dolder in her grandmother’s brooch 
and a black silk which might also have been her grandmother's. 
Miss van Dolder represented Hereditary Wealth in Little Paradise 
with an income, from somewhere in the funds, of nearly a hundred 
pounds. She had seriously considered the duty of removing when 
the Cry first arose in the Court, but she dreaded the possible damage 
to her grandmother’s inlaid cabinet. She professed an inherent 
distaste for all children, and manifested a consistent affection towards 
the seven little Moréls. And there was Balby, the poor old lodger 
at the dressmaker’s, Homérus’s especial protégé, because he devoted 
whatever remained to him of life to the silent accompaniment of 
the poet on his interminable walks round the square. Homérus 
discoursed of all things in heayeu or on earth, or beneath the 
abysses of the sea; if he halted for breath, his companion would 
remark, with a shake of the head: “It is marvellous indeed,” or 
“Tt sounds quite incredible,” and the poet would complacently 
proceed. One day he had been telling how a famous contemporary 
had acknowledged his genius: “ And what do you think of that?” 
he inquired. “It sounds quite incredible,” said Balby, medita- 
tively eyeing the pump. 
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And there were the parent Spangenbergs, upon whose arrival 
the extra candles were lighted. Miss van Dolder remained 
anxiously debating with herself whether she had taken offence at 
this on the previous occasion. Spangenberg, on his part, was con- 
sidering, for the fiftieth time, if the hostess was entitled to “my 
dear ” the wife of the owner of the property. Fortunately Homérus 
sat oblivious of these doubts. Was it not Mevroww Morel” and 
“ Juffrouw Spangenberg”? Only a Dutchwoman can fully fathom 
that distinction. 

Presently Christian put in his head. “Good evening, every- 
body. Good evening, Miss van Dolder,” he said; “ how solemn 
you all look! Might I ask you something, Mevrouw?” 

She came out to him on the landing. “I am just mixing the 
punch,” she said reproachfully. 

“Oh, it can’t spoil under your hands. I’ve got Tipper, the 
tailor-evangelist I was telling you of. May I bring him up as 
well as Volkert? He isn’t as tiresome as you'd think.” 

“But what’s the use of bringing all these people here, 
Christian ?” 

“Oh, I want them to know you. It does them good.” 

“True,” said the little lady thoughtfully. “Anyone might 
consider it a privilege to listen to Mynheer Morel.” 

“Exactly,” replied Spangenberg, bounding downstairs. 

“But your parents will object,” she hissed over the banisters. 

“They always do,” sang back this graceless product of parental 
love. 

Volkert, immediately on his entrance, held all the ladies’ hearts 
in the hollow of his unconscious hand. In that humble little 
company he shone unassumingly, like a still, white star, his one 
unattainable desire to remain unnoticed and give no trouble. 
Tipper, on the other hand, a good young man and first cutter to 
a tailoring firm, shrank back, fussy from shyness and irregularly 
assertive on principle. It was his religious belief he asserted, not 
himeelf. 

The clock ticked slowly, and the respectable company sat in a 
circle of boredom. Juffrouw Spangenberg praised the eldest 
daughter, Lina, to her blushful face, causing the damsel’s mother 
to wriggle on her chair, and the contractor tediously told a lengthy 
story, which everyone had read the day before in the Amsterdam 
Gazette, about an Emir of Blucherstan (as he called him) who, 
travelling on a tour of inspection in famine-stricken provinces, 
had requisitioned provisions from the starving inhabitants and 
been fed upon roast child under the designation of veal. The little 
hostess cast terrified glances at the wall behind which five of 
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her own offspring were sleeping; the advocate murmured a 
“pereant!” over his punch. 

“It was one of that family that conquered Napoleon ?” sug- 
gested the dressmaker’s lodger, speaking for the first time. 

“Of course, Balby,” replied Christian heartily amid the genera} 
hesitation. “So I thought,” said the lodger, taking snuff. 

But it was not till the elder Spangenbergs had departed, accom- 
panied by Miss van Dolder (in a flutter of irritable self-reproach 
for having once more forgotten to rise before the contractor’s wife), 
that the simple enjoyment, such as it was, of the evening began. 
Half a dozen men drew their chairs round the bright fire and the 
plenteous punch-bowl, and little Mrs. Morel sat down to her 
squeaky piano and played them Chopin. Then Spangenberg sang 
a couple of songs, and one of these brought a thrilling surprise to 
the stranger; the words were his own, a lament from the Cry, 
set to music, by whom? The tears stood in his big dark eyes. 
“Magnificent eyes,” whispered the little musician to Christian. 
But Christian was busy proposing her health in terms of abundant 
laudation and trying to get Tipper, the teetotaler, to drink it in 
a glass of the golden fluid. Then asilence fell upon the company, 
that Mynheer Morel—they all called him “ Mynheer ”—might 
have his share of the fun and orate, which he did, warmly and 
well. 

“You young men are mistaken, as I often tell Christian,” he 
was saying to the new-comer, “in striving and straining, for a 
millennium. History should tell you that a nation’s greatness, like 
an individual’s, is absolutely dependent on present suffering and 
future hope. I trust, I sincerely trust, that the human race will 
never live contented. Fortunately there is now less chance than 
ever of that.” 

“The people——” began Spangenberg. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Christian. Pah, the folly of your talk. 
You are shamed by the Greeks or the Jews, who, like you, dis- 
believing in a future life, at least believed, unlike you, in the joys 
and griefs of the present. Almost I would prefer the patient Man 
of Sorrows, with his glories of adversity and his ‘ yet a little 
while. At least, experience can never disprove his ideals, as it 
speedily wills yours. And although we may think that he grossly 
exaggerated the ethical value of suffering ——” 

The quiet tailor stretched his arm across the table, as if warding 
off a blow. “I cannot hear my Lord and Master spoken of like 
that,” he said. 

Homérus started, uncertain what to do, and turned to Balby to 
hide his confusion. 
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“Tt is truly marvellous,” said the lodger, waking up. 

“Well, well, I am doing all the talking,” continued Homérus, 
“which is uncivil”—O sancta simplicitas !—“ you young men 
ought to furnish me with novel ideas. I have often contemplated 
writing a poem on ‘ The Coming Creed.’ In fact, I have begun one, 
but the subject is momentous.” 

“Surely the Coming Creed will be love,” ventured Volkert. 

“Ah, young man; that is no novel idea. It is the old one 
which each good man newly starts with. Have you ever heard, 
you youngsters, of the love which speaks through pain? Love? 
—what do you, what do I, know of love? Some of us, the best, the 
highest, are struggling to read, in the blinding sunlight, a few 
letters of that sacred Name, and to shout them down to the 
chattering, chaffering masses below. These are the poets, the 
prophets, on the uppermost rungs of the ladder. One of them, 
soaring beyond power of eyes to follow, has cried back into our 
darkness: ‘God is Love!’ There we may leave it, in the 
inmost heart of Heaven.” He stopped abruptly, and with a 
hasty, unconscious fervour swept his long handacross thetable-cloth. 

Spangenberg leaped to his feet. “Erés! Anikate Erés!” he 
cried, “I am not a poet, like Mynheer or like Volkert; I am only 
a common-place mortal, but my heart sings the pzans my lips are 
unable to speak. What fitter temple than this to recite the praise 
of the Prince who holds rule here, a merciful tyrant? Gentlemen, 
hurrah for Love in this house, where he gilds every day with his 
presence. Hurrah for a sun that ascends through the years with- 
out danger of setting. Gentlemen, I fancy I am talking nonsense. 
Hurrah for Mevrouw Morél, the Queen of Love in her own little 
kingdom! Hurrah!” 

They all shouted and emptied their glasses, and soon after that 
the little party broke up. Not, however, before Christian had told 
Volkert about the hostess’s wonderful work on the ‘ Social Position 
of the Child.’ 

‘A study in evolution,” added Mevrouw Morél, blushing. 
“Thank you, Christian; I have reached the Merovingian period. 
I should progress faster but that I so seldom find time to go to the 
library for books.” 

“ Couldn’t I fetch them for you?” asked Volkert impulsively. 

The little lady blushed with pleasure. ‘“ Oh, I couldn’t really 
——” she began, but Spangenberg cut her short, “That’s right, 
Volkert,” he said. “He's got oceans of time, Mevrouw, and 
you've nobody else ””—a quick glance at the white-headed seer, who 
was gazing abstractedly into the lamp—“ He can come to you 
about it to-morrow.” 
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The young men took leave. At the door the tailor stopped, 
irresolute, and then faced round. “There is ” he began, “I 
—I should just like to say this. You have been kind in asking 
me here. I—perhaps we shall never meet again. You have been 
speaking a great deal about human happiness and the King of 
Love! Oh the King of Love! ”—he clasped his hands. “If only 
you knew him! He leads his servants in paths of perfect peace. 
He is my King. Would to God the Lord Jesus ruled in every 
heart here present to-night.” He had spoken the closing 
sentences quite fluently. He gave them all a sort of little fare- 
well bow and was gone. 

Christian and Volkert followed more slowly, passing in silence 
across the desolate court. By the Spangenbergs’ door they halted 
under a solitary gas-lamp. 

“Mynheer Morél talks well,” said Christian. ‘ He has beauti- 
ful thoughts, like you, and he has talked about them all his life.” 

“And this is what you call a convivial evening?” asked the 
other young man. 

“Yes,” replied Christian, latch-key in hand, “ this is what I call 
pleasant intercourse. Would you prefer a ball?” 

Volkert went on alone. For a long time Christian’s words kept 
ringing in his ears, but gradually they gave place to the other strange 
impressions of the evening: Mevrouw Morel, Mynheer Morél, that 
humble home of valiant love and lofty effort. How they loved each 
other, these two; how they understood each other! This, surely, 
this unity of love and art was life. And was it the poet’s fault if 
poetry doesn’t pay ? 

Then he remembered Tipper and smiled. Yet deep down in his 
heart lay the tailor’s solemn message: “‘ He leads His servants in 
paths of perfect peace.” 

“Well,” he mused, “I shall have to spend the morning in the 
University Library. After that I must hurry back, for I am due 
at my aunt’s ‘At Home.’ Christian is right, but he sees only his 
one side of the question. I made a fool of myself at his ‘Club.’ 
A gentleman’s duty is to remain a gentleman. Then what right 
have I to break loose? I accept my dull weight of ‘ Fortune's 
favours,’ and drag on alone.” 
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A Gumorous Rogue. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


In the month of July 1693, there was much ringing of bells at 
Bickleigh, near Tiverton, to celebrate the christening of the 
Rector’s infant son. At the very same time there was much 
wringing of hands in England generally—for the news had just 
arrived of the terrible loss of life and property incurred by 
Admiral Rooke’s utter failure to safeguard the “Smyrna Fleet.” 
The French had captured forty of our richest merchantmen, and 
sunk as many more. It is likely that numbers of west country 
people had adventured money on these cargoes, and lost it through 
mismanagement, or what is worse, treachery. Jacobite plots were 
still simmering, and it was commonly said that every non-juring 
clergyman was King James’s “ ready intelligencer.” 

Though there were great “part-takings ” throughout the land, 
politics do not seem to have disturbed the festivities at Bickleigh, 
for it is on record that the Rev. Theodore and Mrs. Carew had “a 
splendid gathering of gentlemen and ladies of the first rank in 
the county” on the occasion of this memorable christening. 
Mr. Carew, be it known, was not one of those hedge parsons who 
are described as leaving their patron’s table before pudding-time ; 
he was a man of good estate, and of ancient lineage. Witness 
the saying “ Cary, Carew and Coplestone were at home when the 
Norman came.” Major Moore, and Mr. Hugh Bampfylde, “ both 
honourable gentlemen,” were to be the boy’s sponsors, and there 
being an amiable contention as to which name should precede the 
other, it was agreed to decide the matter by tossing a guinea. 
Mr. Bampfylde came off the winner, and to commemorate the 
event ,he ordered a valuable piece of plate to be made with his 
godson’s names engraved in large letters—“ Bampfylde, Moore, 
Carew.” 

The “utterly respectable” company assembled at the Rectory 
that day would indeed have been astounded could they have foreseen 
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that the mewling infant in the nurse’s arms, half smothered in 
costly laces, with the silver spoon of prosperity in his mouth, 
would choose mendicancy as a profession, make lying into a fine 
art, and become a popular hero, as the so-called “ King of the 
Beggars.” Pedlars hawked the tale of his adventures throughout 
the country, in the form of chap books; and in fact so popular 
was his story that upwards of forty editions of Carew’s life 
appeared in one form or other during the eighteenth century. 
The seventh edition, called “ An apology for the life of Carew,” 
was dedicated to Fielding, and is dated 1763. It contains, in a 
folded sheet, a likeness of the hero. This woodcut represents a 
portly gentleman in a velvet cap of the Hogarth shape, but with 
a narrow border of ermine ;—as respectable an ancestral portrait 
as pride could desire. The face is remarkable for a square, 
obstinate jaw, and for a humorous expression in the eyes, which 
seem to say “ variety ’s the very spice of life ””—and it suits me to 
make a jest of it. 

History does not say whether Master Carew was troublesome in 
the nursery, but one can fancy that his mother and the maids had 
a bad time with him. In his twelfth year he was sent to 
Blundell’s school at Tiverton, a school in much repute amongst 
the west country squires. Here he soon became the ringleader of 
all that was mischievous; but he imbibed a very fair amount of 
classical learning, and it was not till he was about sixteen that he 
got into serious trouble. It appears that Carew and three of his 
schoolfellows had a sporting adventure, when they rode across 
country, doing so much wanton damage to the standing corn, and 
finally killing a pet stag belonging to a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, that great indignation was excited. To escape the 
punishment with which he was threatened Carew ran away from 
school, and soon after, falling in with a gang of gipsies with whom 
he was already acquainted, he joined them, resolving to cast in 
his lot with the vagrants, whose free life appeared so delightful 
to the self-emancipated schoolboy. The cunning gipsies made 
things as easy and pleasant as possible to him, for they found 
their young recruit an adept at deception and subterfuge. It is 
recorded that he obtained twenty guineas from Madame Musgrove 
of Monkton, near Taunton, for telling her that at the hour when 
her lucky planet ruled, she would find a hidden treasure in a 
certain spot in her garden. The rogue was over the hills and far 
away long before the lucky hour was due. 

Carew lived with the gipsies for a year and a half, during 
which time his disconsolate parents had publicly advertised for 
him, and had sent messengers in every direction, but without 
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avail. At length the young prodigal returned home of his own 
accord ; whether he was sick of his vagrant life, or was touched by 
contrition for the sorrow he had caused is uncertain. He was 
received with entire forgiveness, and the church bells were set 
ringing, and feasts were given to rich and poor to celebrate the 
happy event. It would have been well if the Rector had sent the 
restless lad off to sea with Sir Cloudesley Shovel, or procured him 
a commission in Marlborough’s army, for just then there was 
plenty of fun and fighting by sea and land. 

The experiment of home life was a failure ; after a few months 
the old restlessness came over him, and Carew ran away again, 
this time for good and all. It is a remarkable fact, that wanderer 
though he was, he chiefly haunted the familiar west country, always 
returning thither after his long voyages to different parts of the 
world. 

In 1713, when his career may be said to have begun, Jacobite 
plots were more rife than ever, and the rumour spread that an 
armament was preparing in one of the ports of France to bring 
over the Pretender. Carew always took care to turn popular 
sentiment to account. He often obtained parish aid, as a ship- 
wrecked seaman, or as an unhappy traveller, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Turks, and escaped with nothing but his life. 
Sometimes he was a rat-catcher, or he pretended to be in 
possession of a secret cure for madness in dogs and cattle. 
Occasionally he accoutred himself in an old blanket, and went 


about as a “Bedlam beggar ”—a “poor Turlygood” as Shake- 
speare has it—who— 





“With roaring voice 
Strike in their numb‘d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.” 


This is literally what Carew did; nor was he the only instance, 
for “ Tom o’ Bedlams,” real and pretended, were suffered to roam 
about the country well on in the eighteenth century. It must be 
remembered that in the beginning of that century the paupers and 
beggars were estimated at more than one-fifth of the population 
of England. 

Carew at one time had done so well in his strange calling, that 
he found he had ample funds for a pleasure trip to Newfoundland; 
and falling in with his old schoolfellow Escott, one of the four 
boys who ran away, they arranged to make the expedition 
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together. It is a tradition in the west that none of these young 
fellows ever returned to a respectable mode of life. Carew 
describes the cod fishery and other matters connected with 
Newfoundland in terms almost identical with the interesting 
account given by Philip Gosse, the naturalist, exactly a century 
later. With all his moral obliquity, there was enough of the 
typical Englishman about Carew to enable him to value the 
practical side of things; he was shrewd in observation and even 
trustworthy in his statement of facts. On his return to England 
after the fishing season was over, he made good use of the 
information he had acquired, imparting his knowledge to those 
who were interested in the trade possibilities of Newfoundland. 
He levied contributions in the guise of a shipwrecked mariner. 
If the newspapers of Poole or Dartmouth reported a wreck, then 
the ubiquitous rascal presented himself in the neighbourhood. 
What De Foe was as a writer in his power of verisimilitude 
Carew was as a narrator of imaginary incidents. Seated in the 
ingle seat of a lonely farmhouse, he was no unwelcome guest for 
the nonce, for he told with much vivacity and with great fulness 
of detail his thrilling adventures, his hair-breadth escapes, piling 
on the horrors to suit his gaping audience. The dwellers in the 
upland farm, in their peace, plenty, and home security, were 
made to feel by force of contrast the terrible risks encountered 
by those who go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters. Carew was a real artist, and knew how 
to turn the hearts of his fellow-men to pity, and furthermore he 
had the knack of making them open their purses. He might 
have been an ornament to the Bar, he might have been a first-rate 
actor, or a preacher, but he was content with success in his own 
line. His savings enabled him pretty generally to take his “long 
vacation.” During one of these holidays, wishing to see some- 
thing of the coal mining industry, he fixed his headquarters at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, taking care to make “a very genteel 
appearance there.” While playing at respectability he became 
acquainted with a surgeon’s family of the name of Gray, and 
falling in love with the handsome daughter, he induced her to 
elope with him. The lady was much troubled when she found her 
lover was in some mysterious way associated with gipsies, but on 
the assurance that he belonged to an honourable family, she was 
reconciled, and they were lawfully married at Bath. 

The first edition of our hero’s adventures appeared in a quarto 
volume in 1745, as related by himself. The “histographers” 
of later memoirs, as they style themselves, embody the auto- 
biography with subsequent incidents in his career. Carew telling 
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his own story, says that he took his wife to visit an uncle of his 
—“a clergyman of distinguished merit”—living near Gosport. 
This gentleman received them very kindly, and did everything in 
his power to induce his nephew to reform his life now he was 
married, promising not only to make him his heir, but to help 
him in his present needs. These persuasions were of no avail; 
Carew was an incorrigible vagabond, and shortly returned to his 
shifty career. He profited so far from his sojourn with his 
uncle that his next personation was that of a distressed non- 
juring clergyman, who was supposed to have quitted his benefice 
in Wales, impoverishing himself and family for conscience’ sake. 
This stratagem brought in a great deal of money, for his gentle- 
manlike manners, and a few tags of Greek and Latin, helped 
excellently his assumption of character. Hearing that a vessel 
bound for Philadelphia, with many Quakers on board, had been 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland, he made harvest of the occasion. 
He now appeared in a plain suit, dropped all flowers of speech, 
said thee and thou, and moved his hat to none. Addressing him- 
self to the Quaker denomination he received a considerable con- 
tribution for his relief—a fact he gracefully acknowledges by 
saying that ‘they show a readiness to relieve their brethren that 
other sects would do well to imitate.” 

Perhaps a little weary of the saintly réle, he next turned rat- 
catcher, and presented himself at “Squire Portman’s, at Brimson, 
near Blandford.” In the courtyard he saw the Squire with 
Parson Bryant and several other gentlemen, who it appears sus- 
pected that it was no other than Carew. He states that he was 
handsomely entertained at the second table, and that afterwards 
he was called into the “great parlour” amongst a company of 
ladies and gentlemen. On being asked his name he boldly gave 
it, which occasioned a good deal of mirth, Mr. Pleydell observing 
that never having seen this famous personage he was glad to meet 
him. “You have seen me before,” said Carew; “ you gave me a 
suit of clothes and a guinea a few days ago, when I appeared as 
a shipwrecked sailor.” “ Well,” said Mr. Pleydell, “I will lay a 
guinea I shall know you again, come in what shape you will.” 

This led to some bets being made on the matter. A few days 
elapsed, and the same company met at Mr. Pleydell’s house. 
Now it chanced that there had been a dreadful fire at the neigh- 
bouring village of Kirton, and in the course of the afternoon « 
poor old woman, carrying her three grandchildren, came into the 
courtyard most piteously praying that the ladyship of the house 
would give something to those starving infants. On being dul 
pinched, they screamed so lustily that the dogs were set barking, 
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and the gentlemen on their return from shooting turned aside to 
learn what the hubbub was about. 

“Where do you come from?” asked Mr. Pleydell. 

“From Kirton, please your honour, where the mother of these 
babes was burnt to death.” 

“ D—— Kirton,” was the rejoinder; “there has been more 
money collected for Kirton than ever the place was worth.” 
However, Mr. Pleydell gave the old grandmother a shilling, as 
did likewise several of those present. 

Before the gentlemen got into the house, their ears -were 
saluted with a Tantivy, Tantivy, and a loud halloa to the dogs. 
Of course this proceeded from the old woman, who was no other 
than Carew. The incident produced much merriment. 

No one knew better than Carew how to shelter himself by 
appealing to the humorous side of human nature. A good story 
or a broad joke was not only hailed with delight, but, more than 
beauty’s self, was a joy for ever in the old days. As Diggory 
said to Squire Hardcastle, ‘‘We have laughed these twenty years 
at your worship’s story of old grouse in the gun-room.” Folks 
used to say that some of Carew’s tricks were as good as a play. 

One of the doggerel verses sang at Carew’s coronation, when 
he was elected king of the beggars, is the following :— 

“Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are; 


Hang all Harmembecks,* we cry, 
We the Cufin Querest defy.” 


The latter boast was unlucky, for, not long afterwards, Carew 
having made himself up as a terrible guy, chanced to meet 
Justice Lethbridge quietly jogging over Bilton Bridge, near 
Barnstaple. The horse not having got beyond the clothes phi- 
losophy in his estimate of mankind, took fright and bolted. The 
justice, with the ample rotundity fitting his worshipful age, did 
not like his shaking, and vowed punishment on Carew, whose 
identity with the unsightly cripple was brought to his know- 
ledge. The result was our hero was made prisoner; in vain were 
all the numerous intercessions on behalf of the popular rogue ; Mr. 
Lethbridge was resolved that the country should be rid of “ this 
pestilent fellow.’ Carew was two months in Exeter jail before 
he was brought up for trial at Quarter Sessions. Justice Beavis, 
the chairman, asked the prisoner as to what parts of the world 
he had travelled in, and learning that he had been in Newfound- 
land, remarked that he must now proceed to a hotter country— 


* Constables, t Justices of the peace. 
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Merryland, in America. On this Carew made a critical observa- 
tion on the pronunciation of the word, which he said he believed 
should be Maryland, adding that he had long wished to see that 
country, but he desired to know by what law they acted, as he 
was not accused of any crime. However, sentence was passed 
upon him, of transportation for seven years; his fate was not 
singular, for out of thirty-five prisoners, all but three were 
ordered into like banishment. This wholesale deportation had 
probably eomething to do with the demand for skilled workmen 
on the part of our proprietary colonies. This was shown by the 
eagerness of the Maryland planters to buy the convicts taken out 
in the ship that conveyed Carew to his destination. 

We learn that Captain Froade of the ship Juliana, after a 
voyage of eleven weeks and four days from Falmouth, brought his 
ship to anchor in Mile’s river, Talbot County. He ordered a gun 
to be fired as a signal to bring the planters down, and the next 
morning, according to custom, they came. On asking for news 
from old England, the captain told them that war had been 
declared against Spain. This gives us the date, 1739. Nearly a 
hundred prisoners of both sexes were on board; the men shaved 
and washed, and the women, with their best caps on, were ordered 
on deck, where sat the planters well supplied with rum punch. 
They had already expressed a hope that the captain had brought 
them out a good store of joiners, carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, 
and tailors. One Griffy, a tailor from Chumleigh, who had been 
sent over the water for sheep stealing, was asked by Parson 
Nicholas if he was sound of wind and limb? The intending pur- 
chaser warned him, that it would be the worse for him if he told 
an untruth. Finally the tailor was bought as a slave for seven 
years, the term of his sentence! 

After all the best tradesmen had been brought up, a planter 
came to Carew asking his trade, and had for answer that “he 
was a rat-catcher, a mendicant, and a dog merchant.” The 
captain, fearing he should lose the sale of him, took the planter 
aside, telling him the fellow did but jest, being a man of humour, 
for he was a great scholar, and was only sent over for having dis- 
obliged some gentlemen, adding that he would make an excellent 
schoolmaster. 

Carew was taken on shore the next day, when the captain tried 
to puff his knowledge of Latin and Greek, but all to no avail. 
The punch-bowl, the accompaniment of all business transactions, 
engaged the planters so long that Carew took the opportunity ot 
escaping, taking with him a pint of brandy and some biscuits. 
He fled at first into the woods, but the following day, meeting 
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some timbermen going to their work, he was captured; there 
being a reward in the colony of five pounds for apprehending a 
runaway. He was shortly lodged in New Town jail. Here, in a 
large room with open gratings giving on the street, Carew found 
himself in a medley from all parts, including a good many Irish. 
Hearing a man in the street speaking in the familiar dialect of 
dear old Devon, Carew called to him and found from him that 
several ships riding in the river were from Bideford, and one of 
the commanders was Captain Harvey, a friend of his, Whereupon 
he begged the man of Devon to go and tell him at once of his 
perilous state. While the obliging messenger was gone, Carew 
had leisure to contemplate the view into the square: on one side 
was the Assembly House, a fine building with a whipping-post 
and gallows in front. It must not be forgotten that the severity 
of the punishments inflicted by our colonists only reflected the 
condition of the Criminal Code in England.* 

Presently Carew’s heart was gladdened by the sight of a friendly 
face, and he gave a tantivy, which brought Harvey to the window, 
when he cordially shook hands, saying, “ he should as soon have 
expected to see Sir Robert Walpole there as him.” In the end 
the Bideford men offered to buy Carew off between them, but this 
would have been a compromising matter, and the prisoner abso- 
lutely refused to obtain his liberty by sacrificing his friends. 
Captain Froade, hearing of the escaped convict's whereabouts, sent 
round his long-boat, paid all charges, and brought him back to 
the ship. Here the unfortunate man received the indignity of a 
flogging, and the blacksmith on shore made for him a heavy iron 
collar, called in Maryland a pot-hook, such as was commonly used 
for runaway slaves. 

The Bideford men came to look after Carew, and finding his 
sad plight, for he was now sent to the iron-works of Suspy 
Hallam, never rested till they had contrived his escape. After 
many misadventures, he got away into the country of the friendly 
Indians, and fell in with a tribe whose chief called himself George 
Lillycraft, for he was the son of one of those kings who were in 
England in the reign of Queen Anne. This man talked a little 
English, was very kind to the runaway, and soon caused his 
galling yoke to be removed. After this he had some pleasant 
hunting expeditions with the natives, who proved so kind and 


* Sir Erskine May observes: “ As the country advanced in wealth, law- 
givers grew merciless to criminals. Life was held cheap compared with 
property. From the restoration to the death of George III., no less than 
187 capital offences were added to the Criminal Code.”—‘ The Constitu- 
tional History of England,’ vol. III. p. 393. 
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hospitable that they offered him a wife out of one of their principal 
families. This embarrassing complication induced Carew to slip 
away from his friends at the earliest opportunity ; and managing 
to seize a canoe on the River Delaware, he got eventually to 
Newcastle in Pennsylvania, where, after a wonderful see-saw of 
luck and mischance, he resumed the stratagems of civilised life. 

Carew was once again a Quaker, this time from Bristol, where 
he had been “kidnapped by one Samuel Ball, of the same place.” 
First a kind-hearted barber gave him “a half-crown bill,” and a 
Mr. Wiggil was liberal with his paper-money. By happy accident 
our hero came across a Mrs. Turner, a Quakeress who formerly 
lived at Embercombe, near Minehead; he knew how to soften her 
heart by talking of the old familiar place and people, so that the 
good soul gave him a round sum in bills and recommended him 
to some Quakers at Derby, where she said he would find Mr. 
Whitfield. 

In the ‘Autobiography of Franklin’ there are records of 
Whitfield at this very time and place, which help to corroborate 
the general accuracy of Carew’s story. Franklin speaks of the 
enthusiastic admiration that was felt on all sides for the preacher's 
eloquence, which he describes as giving him the pleasure of much 
the same kind as that received from an excellent piece of music, 
so beavtiful was the emphasis and accent of his finely modulated 
voice. 

Carew describes that on his way to Derby with a Quaker friend 
of Mrs. Turner, they were overtaken by hundreds of people, some 
on horseback, many more on foot, all pressing forward to hear 
Whitfield preach in the open air, for no building was large enough 
to contain the thousands that flocked to hear him. Carew took 
occasion to interview this remarkable man, by getting up a dis- 
tressful petition, wherein he represented himself as a clergyman’s 
son, who had been cruelly dealt with by adverse fortune. The 
interview was very interesting and improving: good Mr. Whit- 
field gave him four pounds, together with some excellent advice 
on the duty of resignation to the will of God. 

After this Carew pushed forward on his travels, and thus 
describes the Philadelphia of 1739; he says :— 
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“ According to the plan there is in each quarter of the city a square of 
eight acres, intended for the same uses as were Moorfields in London— 
walks and exercises for the citizens. . . . Here is a printing house and a 
gazette weekly published. In a word, here are all things necessary for an 
Englishman’s profit and pleasure.” 


The newspaper here mentioned is Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
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Gazette, in which Whitfield’s writings were first published. The 
rame printing press had issued regularly since 1732 ‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,’ containing, amongst other things, those pitay 
maxims showing ‘The Way to Wealth.’ Franklin was at this 
very date interesting himself in electrical experiments, in found- 
ing a public library, and promoting other useful institutions. 
He must have been a conspicuous citizen, but we do not find that 
Carew ventured to approach him; perhaps he had taken to heart 
Poor Richard’s saying, that “one chafferer knows another.” 

Carew boldly presented himself at ‘“ Proprietor Penn’s fine 
house,” where the door was opened by a negro with a silver collar 
round his neck, like that he had erstwhile worn of the baser 
metal. Here, and later at the governor’s house, he told his tale 
so well that he received contributions enough to pay his passage 
home. 

In this old volume there is mention of a vast number of people, 
settled in America, whose names are identical with those of west 
country families of the present day. Carew describes them 
as hailing from different well-known localities in Somerset and 
Devon, and in these details he may be trusted. Americans of our 
own time might chance upon some links of interesting family 
genealogy herein. 

Carew’s homeward voyage was uneventful till they approached 
Clovelly, where a pilot came on board to take them to Bristol. 
He brought bad news for the sailors, telling that the Ruby 
man-of-war lay in King’s Road, and that Captain Goodyre was 
pressing all the men he could lay hold of. Carew, on hearing 
this, was determined to feign sickness; he pricked his face and 
arms, and then, rubbing in bay-salt and gunpowder, had all the 
appearance of small-pox. 

It was not long before the ship was boarded by the lieutenant 
of the man-of-war, who said, “I must have your hands, sir,” to 
the captain; adding to his own men, “Come in, barge crew, and 
do your duty.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than the crew leaped upon 
the deck and the lieutenant ordered all the ship’s company aft. 
Amongst them was a stout fellow, an Indian, who, catching hold 
of a hand-spike, put himself in a position of defence, saying, “ Mee 
won't come, dammee, ye meddle wit mee, mee dash your brains 
out.” The crew, finding him resolute, did not think proper to 
attack him, and the lieutenant fell a laughing and left him. 
Almost at the same moment he encountered Carew, who was a 
most pitiable object, wrapped in a blanket. The officer, who was 
much in dread of small-pox, kept his snuff-box to his: nose, and, 
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tossing the man half-a-guinea, got out of the ship as soon as he 
could. 

Believing himself free from the press-gang, Carew went on 
shore, threw off the small-pox, got some decent clothes, and set 
out for Bridgwater as soon as possible. Here he presented 
himself as a West Indian planter, whose ship had foundered off 
Cape Clear, and who, through help of an Irishman, had been put 
on board a Bristol ship. After raising a handsome subscription 
from the Bridgwater merchants, he made himself known to them. 
They were exceedingly surprised to hear of Carew’s return from 
penal banishment, and really glad to have the humorous fellow 
back again. Like Scott’s Edie Ochiltree, he had his place in 
society, and if loose in some matters, he held in honour certain 
unwritten laws of custom and privilege,—pity for the poor, and 
respect for the gentry. In short, Carew received quite an ovation 
on his safe return, much to the benefit of himself and the tavern- 
keepers. After his profitable evening at the Swan Inn, Bridg- 
water, he called on Sir John Tynte, Haswell Park, and on “Justice 
Crosse of Broomfield” ; both these gentlemen “ presently knew him 
and made him very welcome.” The tradition of these particular 
visits, and of many of Carew’s strange doings, are preserved 
amongst several of the west country families. On one occasion he 
was at Plymouth doing business in the habit of a rat-catcher, 
when, hearing that there was to be a great cock-fighting match, 
he laid aside his rags, put on the clothes and manners of a gentle- 
man, and attended the gathering. He bet several wagers with 
Sir Coventry Carew, and with his own brother, Mr. Henry Carew, 
the clergyman of Saltash, and had the good fortune to win, leaving 
the place undiscovered by anyone. 

Not long after this he was begging one day in the town of 
Maiden Bradley as a shipwrecked seaman, when he was accosted 
by another beggar in the cant language of mumpers. After some 
talk they agreed to join forces for a time, and after a carousal at 
a wayside inn, they set off to pay a visit at Lord Weymouth’s 
residence at Horningsham Manor House, which this nobleman 
whimsically preferred to the magnificent seat of his family— 
Longleat. It was to the Manor House that the two castaway 
sailors bent their steps; Carew was to be spokesman, but when 
he was about to commence his tale of woe, he was stopped by the 
Servants in the courtyard bidding him begone, for if Lord 
Weymouth should come and find them there, he would horsewhip 
them without mercy. However, the rogue’s eloquence so far 
prevailed that they got part of a leg of mutton, half a wheaten 
loaf, and a shilling from the housekeeper. These victuals they 
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exchanged at the Green Man for liquor, and then they fell to 
disputing, and in the end each went his own way. For once 
Carew himself was taken in; the pretended beggar was a greater 
impostor than he was, for he turned out to be no other than my 
Lord Weymouth himself. It seems he hurried home, and letting 
himself in by a private door, and with the aid of a trusted 
servant who knew his ways, quickly resumed his ordinary clothes. 
Affecting to be very angry that the beggars had been relieved 
contrary to his standing orders, he sent a horseman in pursuit of 
the fellows. Carew was soon brought back, and confronted with 
his lordship, who sternly declared, that unless the other rogue 
was found, he should be committed to prison. It was Lord 
Weymouth’s humour to play this game with the terror-stricken 
vagrant. During the time they had foregathered as mumpers, 
Carew had confessed who he was, and Lord Weymouth to make 
sure that he was fallen in with the real Simon Pure, had sent off 
post haste for his neighbour Captain Atkins, who had been at 
Tiverton School with the son of the Rector of Bickleigh. 

When Carew’s identity was proved, Lord Weymouth told the 
story of his disguise, to the perfect astonishment of the former, 
and they all made merry over the affair. After entertaining his 
strange guest for three days, his Lordship took him to the War- 
minster horse races, and “introduced him to many honourable 
gentlemen.”* 

Throughout his life, Carew is described as having the most 
wonderful power of attracting dogs. There is a droll story of his 
calling at Cannington, near Bridgwater, on his first cousin Lord 
Clifford, when there was great excitement, everybody snatching 
up their dogs lest they should follow him, as the children 
followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Carew asked what was the 
meaning of all this hurry-skurry. Lord Clifford replied that 
Parson Crosse had advised him to be careful, as he had lost his 
spaniel but the day before. In answer to this Carew said with 
lofty indignation that “the Parson ought to understand that 
ingratitude is unknown in our community, and that the property 
of our friends is always sacred.” 

Going further westward, Carew presented himself at Sir 
William Wyndham’s picturesque old Manor House near Watchet. 
Here he encountered Sir William walking in the park with his 
friend Lord Bolingbroke—Pope’s “St. John.” Carew made out a 
long story to the gentlemen, and went off well content with their 


* It is the second Viscount Weymouth who figures in this incident. 


There are portraits of him, and of his friends and servants, by Wootton in 
the Hall at Longleat. 
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liberality. Wyndham himself had known the necessity of seeking 
a disguise, when he was suspected of plotting in favour of the 
Pretender in 1715. In the autumn of that year, two King’s 
messengers arrived early one morning at Orchard Wyndham, 
desiring to see Sir William at once. He appeared in his dressing- 
gown, and, on being informed that he must consider himself a 
prisoner of State, begged only to be allowed to retire and dress, 
when his coach and six would be ready to convey the whole party. 
Making the best of his opportunity, Wyndham donned the habit 
of a clergyman and slipped out by a private door. After many 
adventures, he, at last finding that a thousand pounds was offered 
for his apprehension, went to the house of his father-in-law the 
Duke of Somerset, and surrendered. After a few months’ im- 
prisonment in the Tower, he was admitted to bail. 

Some two years after Carew’s visit to Orchard Wyndham, the 
young Pretender was known to be rallying the adherents of the 
Jacobite cause in Scotland, and our hero set off for Edinburgh, 
curious to see something of the rebels. Possibly he was a 
Jacobite at heart, but having no mind to risk a whole skin in the 
doubtful issue of the rising, he feigned lameness, contenting 
himself with shouting lustily, “ God bless you, noble gentlemen,” 
when he saw Bonny Prince Charlie and his Highland chiefs at 
Holyrood. 

Carew kept up with the rebels, accompanying them as far as 
Derby. Even with his crutches he was not far behind the main 
body of the army, who “entered the town, six or eight abreast, 
a mixture of every kind from childhood to old age, chiefly in 
clothes marked with dirt and fatigue.” The screeching bagpipes, 
and the sight of the white standards with red crosses, brought no 
recruits at Derby, and Carew, with his usual shrewdness, seeing 
how matters were, dropped his crutches and made the best of his 
way southward, changing his note to “God bless King George.” 

Before closing his professional career, it seems that Carew paid 
another enforced visit to America, having been kidnapped at 
Topsham through the instigation of Merchant Davey of Exeter, 
who owed him a grudge. After many surprising adventures told 
most circumstantially as to names and places, he returned home 
quite comfortably after an absence of only a few months. 

A little later, at all events some time in the fourth decade of 
the century, he visited Ireland, giving a characteristic account of 
the society of the day. He had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of it, being for awhile the guest of his old schoolfellow 
Lord Annesly. The latter referred, in the broadest brogue and 
with the greatest zest, to their youthful escapades together at 
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Tiverton, when they went off dog-stealing, and on other mis- 
chievous pranks, sleeping the night in hay-tallets. The school 
discipline must have been rather lax in those days! 

One of the numerous and later editions of Carew’s biography 
states that, in advanced life, he became an edifying example, for 
having been converted by the eloquent sermon of a reverend 
bishop, he gave up his vagrant habits of beggary, and took to 
financing. He speculated so successfully in lottery tickets that 
he won several thousand pounds. 

In his domestic relations, for he had his interludes of domes- 
ticity, Carew seems to have been a pattern, for his wife remained 
devoted to him as long as she lived, and she had over thirty years 
of married life. In the latter days of their prosperity, when 
enjoying his luck in the lottery, Carew resided in London with 
his wife and daughter, but not finding the air of the town rightly 
to agree with him, he retired to the West of England, and there, 
says his biographer, “he made a neat purchase, and ended his 
days beloved and esteemed by all.” 

An old biographical dictionary gives the date of his death 
as 1770, a ripe age considering the extraordinary nature of his 
adventurous life. 











An 3nterloper. 
By FRANCES M. PEARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘THE SWINGING OF THE 
PENDULUM,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I, 


Monstevr Raovt, in his carriage, was making the round of the 
estates. To a certain extent, this was a frequent custom, but 
there were times when it was attended by a more deliberate 
ceremony and purpose, and such was the case this morning. The 
carriage went slowly, as if on a tour of inspection. When it 
passed men, they gave a ready “‘Good-day.” Where the white- 
capped women were not at work, they came smiling to their door- 
ways on hearing the familiar noise of wheels, sometimes holding 
up their children that they, too, might look at Monsieur Raoul. 
Evidently he was a great personage, although you might not have 
guessed it. 

As for the estate, to the eye it was all that could be desired. 
The land, it was true, was flat, but so rich and so highly cultivated 
that, except the meadows, not a foot but appeared to grow crops. 
Vineyards caught the hot sun on ripening grapes; apple orchards 
surrounded cottages; the beauty was glowing, tranquil, a little 
substantial. Through the heart of the country flowed a broad 
river, offering excellent fishing, and in places bordered with 
orderly poplars; on one side was a high bank; the only hill was 
insignificant, and rose behind the chateau. It was possible to 
conceive an ugly air of desolation abroad in winter, but in autumn, 
and autumn as yet untouched by decay, there was a delightful 
fresh gaiety in the bounty of the land. At one spot where the 
carriage arrived in sight of the river, Monsieur Raoul craned his 
neck forward, but made no remark. 

The tour of the cottages accomplished, the carriage turned 
homewards. When it reached a point where a narrow path broke 
away, Monsieur Raoul waved his hand in that direction. 

“There!” he said determinedly. 
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The carriage came toa standstill. The driver turned doubtfully 
and scratched his head. 

“ But, monsieur ” he remonstrated. 

Monsieur Raoul interrupted him in a still more peremptory 
tone. 

“ There!” 

“But monsieur remembers that Madame de Beaudrillart 
especially said r 

For the third time the one word shot out— 

“There!” 

Jean scratched his head again, looked round helplessly, and 
then stared at the sky. Finding no suggestion for extricating 
himself from the dilemma, he ended by submitting to Monsieur 
Raoul’s order, and, with a sigh of perplexity, turned in the direc- 
tion indicated. He had lived long enough at Poissy to have 
learned that it was often difficult to reconcile opposing wills, and 
that, as they were strong, there was always the risk of being 
crushed by them. Moreover, he was not without hope. The way 
they had taken was scarcely wide enough for the carriage— 
branches whipped their faces, and they were bumped relentlessly 
over the rough ground. Jean groaned loudly, and glanced back 
at his master to see how he liked it. But Monsieur Raoul showed 
no sign of discomfiture ; he sat erect, smiling, and now and then 
flourishing something which he held tightly grasped in his hand. 
Presently they reached a grassy opening, enclosed with trees. 
The carriage halted, and Jean advanced towards it, reins in hand. 

“‘ Monsieur sees for himself that we can go no farther.” 

Monsieur Raoul did not give him time to reach him. Before 
Jean could realise what he was doing, he had slipped out of the 
carriage on the opposite side, and plunged into an undergrowth of 
bushes which clothed a steep bank, and crept down to the river. 
Jean made an ineffectual effort to follow and stop him, but the 
small pony, excited by Monsieur Raoul’s triumphant cry, began to 
back and kick, and show signs of bolting, so that his driver was 
forced to return to his head. Jean was a person slow to make up 
his mind, and with a strong objection to responsibilities. He had 
remarked that they generally brought one into trouble. If 
Madame de Beaudrillart, or either of the young ladies, madame’s 
daughters, happened to be walking in the grounds, as was too 
likely, and met the carriage and pony without a driver, it was 
impossible to say what might not happen; and as it was out of 
the question to keep both the carriage and Monsieur Raoul in 
view, and he had unbounded confidence in Monsieur Raoul’s 
capabilities, Jean resolved to stick to the carriage. But though 
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occasionally stupid, he was not a fool, and he recognised the need 
of letting someone know of Monsieur Raoul’s vagaries. He there- 
fore pushed the pony as quickly as possible through the tangled 
path, and when he found himself again in a wider road, set off at a 
fast trot towards the chateau, hoping quickly to meet his father or 
another of the gardeners. Unfortunately, however, the first person 
he encountered was the last to whom he would bave desired to 
tell his story. 

Mademoiselle Claire de Beaudrillart was the younger of the two 
sisters who lived with their mother, her son and his wife, at the 
chateau. Both sisters were some years older than their brother, 
and Mademoiselle Claire would never again see her thirty-seventh 
birthday. Not so handsome as her mother, she was still a 
striking-looking woman, tall, thin, and carrying herself well. 
Like all the Beaudrillarts, she was dark ; like them, too, her chin 
was strongly moulded, her nose straight. Once when there were 
tableaux at Poissy, and old dresses had been drawn from a great 
armoire, it might have been supposed that the very Claire of two 
centuries back had stepped out of her frame in the picture-gallery. 
She was invariably exquisitely neat even in the house, and if her 
temper was quick, it seldom placed her at a disadvantage. Yet, 
when Jean caught sight of her, he looked from side to side with 
helpless longing to escape, and finding it impossible, an ugly 
sullen expression gathered in his face, which up to this point had 
only displayed embarrassment. Mademoiselle Claire detected the 
look in a moment, and stopped him by a sign. 

“‘ Where have you been, Jean?” 

She used the “ thou” contemptuously. 

“ Round the estate, mademoiselle.” 

“ Alone?” 

He brought out Monsieur Raoul’s name, 

“You should have said so at once. And where is Monsieur 
Raoul?” 

This was exactly the question which Jean would have been glad 
to answer to himself: but his face only became more stolid as he 
said— 

“ Mademoiselle must know that he has gone down to the river.” 

‘To the river? With Monsieur de Beaudrillart ?” 

He hung his head. 

“With Madame Léon? No? With whom, then?” As he 
remained silent, she added quickly : “You do not tell me that he 
is alone?” 


Jean burst cut ‘ Mademoiselle ”—and stopped helplessly. 
“ Well?” 
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“ Mademoiselle will comprehend that when monsieur says he 
will go——” 

She looked at him from head to foot, and said in a low voice, 
perfectly modulated, yet which cut like a whip— 

“T have always maintained that you, Jean Charpentier, were 
untrustworthy, and now I am absolutely convinced of it. It was 
your duty not to let Monsieur Raoul out of your sight, and you 
have suffered him to go alone to the river—to the river! It isa 
case of gross neglect, and I shall consult with Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart about your dismissal.” 

The boy stood staring at her, open-mouthed, water beginning 
to gather in his round eyes. He, whose family for generations 
past had lived and died at Poissy ; he, whose pride was to continue 
in the service, and whom the other lads regarded with envy—he 
to be condemned as untrustworthy, and threatened with dismissal! 
And he had done his best. It was not his fault if he could not 
carry out the impossible. All this was slowly heaving in his 
mind, when a second unwelcome personage came along the path. 

She was a young lady of some four or five and twenty, tall, 
fair, and almost child-like in the soft lines of her face. Her 
hair was reddish-brown, the colour which painters love; her eyes 
clear, hazel, frank, steady, and true; her mouth firm, but a little 
large; her throat delicately white. She looked healthy, and 
carried a hat in her hand, as if she courted sun and air, and she 
was walking quickly; but on seeing Mademoiselle Claire, 
hesitated, fearful of interrupting. The next moment another 
impulse brought her to her side, and she, too, cried eagerly to 
Jean— 

“ But where is Monsieur Raoul ?” 

He was silent, and Claire answered— 

“T have told Jean that, since he is not to be trusted, I shall 
take care that he is not permitted to drive Monsieur Raoul any 
more.” 

“Not to be trusted!” The new-comer had grown pale, her 
eyes wandering questioningly from one face to the other, and when 
she repeated her question, it was in a faltering voice. “ But 
where is he?” 

“ Apparently he has gone to the river.” 

“To the river! Not alone?” 

Mademoiselle Claire said frigidly— 

“Yes, it is inexcusable; but you may leave me to arrange 
matters. Take the carriage to the stables, Jean, without loitering 
by the way, and wait there until you are sent for. Come, 
Nathalie, we will go and look for him.” 
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Young Madame de Beaudrillart, who had stood motionless for 
a moment, raised her hand and checked Jean as he was 
moving off. 

“Pardon, Claire, that is not the best plan; for neither you nor 
I know anything. If you will be good enough to take charge of 
the carriage, the boy shall go with me and point out exactly 
where he lost sight of him. Come, Jean, at once.” 

And before her sister-in-law had time to recover from the 
amazement into which this unusual self-assertion had thrown her, 
she had walked rapidly away, followed by the reluctant Jean. 
He, too, was bewildered. In the storm of difficulty and reproach 
which he foresaw, the last person by whom he wished to find 
himself was Madame Léon. If she were even disposed to befriend 
him, she would be ineffective. He had always been tacitly 
encouraged to disregard her orders, and under other circum- 
stances would not have hesitated to do so now. But something 
strangely imperative in her tone, something so unexpected that 
it had discomfited even Mademoiselle Claire, completed his 
degradation, and compelled him against his will to follow. He 
wept, as much for shame as fear, as he stumbled along behind the 
quick firm steps of his young mistress, and more than once when 
she flung him a question as to Monsieur Raoul’s disappearance, 
answered so helplessly that she turned upon him at last with 
sharp impatience— 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jean, do not be a fool! Show me the path 
and cry when there is nothing else to be done. Was it here?” 

“No, madame,” murmured Jean, astonished into obedience ; 
“the next.” 

She quickened her steps almost to a run. 

“And how could you allow him to go alone? You knew, did 
you not, that he was put into your charge?” 

He hesitated. 

“Madame: sees that when Monsieur Raoul jumped out there 
was the pony and the carriage to see to; and the pony began to 
be wicked, as he sometimes is. Madame de Beaudrillart would 
have been very much displeased if anything had happened to the 
pony, and I was going as fast as I could to fetch someone, when 
I met Mademoiselle Claire, who stopped me to inquire, and 
would hear it all——” 

“ Yes, I understand,” said Nathalie, curbing her anguish by an 
effort, though still hastening along. “I understand perfectly, 
and I do not think you were to blame.” But under her breath 
Jean heard her cry, “ Oh, Raoul, Raoul!” 

The boy had a sudden impulse. 
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“If I were madame,” he said shyly, “I should have no fear. 
Monsieur Raoul is so clever, he will find his way.” 

He would not have ventured to offer consolation to any other of 
the family, but no one stood upon ceremony with Madame Léon, 
and his momentary awe was subsiding. She was no longer angry, 
but she did not answer, and he made no further remark until he 
indicated a spot on their right. 

“Tt was there that Monsieur Raoul went down.” 

Where he pointed, the shrubs, which all along grew wildly and 
untrimmed, presented a still more tangled mass of underwood, so 
thickly matted together that Madame Léon had to thrust the 
branches aside with her strong young hands, pushing them to 
right and left, as she plunged into their midst, Jean slipping 
down after her. A soft rush of sound, which for some time had 
been in their ears, resolved itself now into the cool flow of 
running water, and the ground, still densely wooded, fell pre- 
cipitously, evidently forming the high bank of the stream. 
Nathalie was active and light in movement; she scarcely 
hesitated, though often forced to swing by the help of flexible 
branches, or to scramble, as best she could, down sandy slopes. 
At the foot of the bank ran a narrow grassy strip, fringed with 
a thick growth of water-plants and broad burdock leaves, beyond 
which raced a broad river, broken here and there by pebbly 
shoals, but in other places flowing deep and strong. The first 
breath of autumn was carried in the air; it was all fresh, 
vigorous, and a little keen, but the beauty passed unnoticed by 
Madame Léon. She stood still, and, shading her eyes with her 
hand, looked eagerly on either side. Jean clambered to a little 
height. 

“Do you see him?” she called anxiously. 

“No, madame. But madame will recollect that monsieur was 
going that way ”—pointing to his right—“ to fish. Possibly he 
may be there.” 

She thought for a moment. 

“T will take that direction, and do you run towards the bridge. 
Only make haste, and if you find him, do not leave him again, but 
bring him back at once ; and call as you go.” 

“Tf it were any one but Monsieur Raoul, now,” the boy said to 
himself as he went off, “she would not have ventured to give an 
order. Mademoiselle Claire stared finely when she found herself 
told to take care of the carriage. It was good! Madame Léon 
is twenty times better than Mademoiselle Claire, who speaks as 
if one were a pig; but, then, Mademoiselle Claire is one of the 
old Beaudrillarts, and has the right, while Madame Léon is 
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bourgeoise. There’s the difference. Nobody would mind if she 
did speak. Monsieur Raoul! Hi, Monsieur Raoul!” 

Nathalie, meanwhile, was walking swiftly in the opposite 
direction, her eyes devouring the bank and the unfeeling river, 
which gave her at all times an unconquerable dread. The ground 
was rough and broken, and she often stumbled where the long 
grass hid cracks and dips. A small out-jutting promontory for 
some time hid a bend of the river from her sight. It was covered 
with thin straggling bushes, which had the appearance of 
hurrying helter-skelter to dip their green branches in the water. 
It was necessary to push her way through them, and her dress 
would have been torn, had not an unconscious instinct led her, 
even at this absorbed moment, to wrap it carefully round her, and 
avoid the jagged wood-splinters. When she had crossed these 
obstacles, she called to a fisherman at work some couple of 
hundred feet away. 

“Léon! Léon!” she cried breathlessly. 

He turned, nodded, and began deliberately to reel his line. 
Before he had finished his wife was by his side. 

“Léon—Raoul! Have you seen Raoul?” 

“1? No. Why should I have seen him?” 

“ Because he got out of the carriage and made his way down to 
the river—to the river—alone! Oh, Léon!” 

“He will be all right; he has sense enough,” said her husband 
easily. “ What was that little imbecile Jean about?” 

“ Dear, I can’t blame him. What was he todo? He has been 
ordered never to leave the carriage.” 

“Do? He might have done something. It is ridiculous to 


suppose that he could not have prevented it. Who gave him 
those orders ?” 


“Your mother.” 


“Oh, well, of course it wouldn’t do for the pony to run wild. 
However, don’t worry yourself; depend upon it, it is all right.” 
He began to hum an air. “I believe, aiter all, I will go with 
you, if only to keep you quiet. And besides the pleasure of 
seeing you, 1 am not sorry that you have come. Fishing is 
horribly stupid work all by one’s self. I was beginning to think 
I was sick of it, and from the relief I feel, I am sure. Stop! 
Where are you going?” 

“Dear Léon, Iam so uneasy! You can follow.” 

“Heartless woman! But I don’t let you off so quietly. 
Haven’t I told you that my own society fatigues me? haven’t I 
welcomed your coming? and yet you have the unkindness to 
propose to leave me! Come, be reasonable. Help me with this 
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detestable rod, which your fingers can manage twice as well as 
mine, and then we will go together.” 

But to his amazement his wife only turned her head. 

“T cannot stay, Léon; I am too anxious. Come as quickly as 
you can.” 

He stared after her as she hastened away, his face losing some 
of its easy expression. Dark, like the de Beaudrillarts, his 
features were small, and their lines rounded. He was of medium 
height, and broadly made about the shoulders; his eyes were 
brown, and the eyebrows straight. He laughed readily, yet 
occasionally a certain haggard look, curiously at variance with the 
roundness of his cheek, crept over his face and aged it. Now, 
after a momentary hesitation, he flung his rod and basket on the 
ground and ran after his wife. 

“Women must always have their own way at once, of course,” 
he said, with a touch of petulance like a child’s. “You might 
have waited a minute.” 

“ Ah, forgive me, Léon! If it had been any other time! ” 

The ruffle had already passed. He smiled gaily. 

“Yes, yes, that is what you all say. However, I will own that 
it is not often you are so unreasonable.” 

She flung him a grateful look, and asked with an effort— 

“ Have you caught many fish ?” 

“Only three, and those I gave to old Antoine as he went by. 
No one can be expected to fish with such a sun shining on the 
water. Just look at it!” 

She looked and shuddered. By way of saying something, she 
remarked— 

“Claire persists that old Antoine is a vawrien.” 

“Probably. From what my mother remembers, I suspect his 
family has been worthless for so many generations as to deserve 
a reward for consistency, if for nothing else. Claire is dreadfully 
down upon poor sinners. Must we walk as if a mad dog were at 
our heels? These bushes scratch. They might as well be 
trimmed. Do you agree? But you are not attending.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Léon, I think with you. And with your rod— 
but where is your rod ?” 

“ Left with my basket. Your fault—you would not wait.” 

She half paused. 

“Qh, but I am sorry, very sorry! Your new rod! Will it 
not be hurt ?” 

“Tt is extremely probable that old Antoine will find an 
excellent opportunity for exercising his hereditary inclinations.” 

She slipped her hand in his and repeated regretfully— 
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“Tam very sorry! It was so good of you to let everything go 
that you might come with me, for I am terribly frightened. 
Where can he have hidden himself? ” 

“My dear child, you are becoming fussy; and if you don’t 
check yourself, you will develop lines in your pretty face which I 
should find unendurable. Raoul is perfectly safe.” 

“Do you think so? But—the river.” 

“The river—bah !” 

Monsieur de Beaudrillart was too sweet-tempered to be annoyed 
with his wife for her fears, but he was conscious of a failure in 
the perfect sympathy to which he was accustomed. When his 
fishing happened to be unsuccessful, Nathalie was alert to discover 
the reasons for failure, and never by awkward slip set it down to 
want of skill. If such a thought knocked at his own mind, her 
tender touch managed to shut the door upon the unwelcome 
intruder. No matter what other affairs occupied her, they were 
laid aside to give him her undivided attention, and—what was 
more—to be grateful to him for asking it. Perhaps he chose to 
be unaware of the isolated position she occupied in the household, 
since it had this advantage for him, that, with one other, he 
absorbed the warm affections which were strong enough to flow 
far and wide, could they have found space. He liked the 
concentration. Now, however, he felt she had not so much as 
listened; for, when he had finished his relation of a trout which 
had been so ill-behaved as to get away, instead of her usual 
commiseration, Nathalie did not even utter a remark. Her eyes 
were fixed painfully upon the river, which raced along—iron-gray 
in colour, except where the shallows broke it into bubble—with 
its fringe of broad-leaved grasses, burdocks, and flags, a vivid 
green line in the midst of a somewhat dried-up country. He 
would have preferred a more leisurely stroll, but his wife’s 
impatience kept her a pace or two in advance, so that he was 
forced to exert himself in order to keep up with her light and 
swift steps. His annoyance took refuge in silence, which she in 
her anxious absorption did not notice. 

Presently, however, she cried— 

“Oh, Léon, there is the bridge!” 

“Did you expect to see it anywhere else?” 

Generally she was quick to detect the smallest cloud of 
displeasure, but now she said only— 

“He might have been on it.” 

Léon shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must cross,” she said decidedly. “I cannot help hoping 
that he has gone off to the village.” 
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“T could have told you so much long ago. He has gone off to 
the village, and is as safe as if he were in the chateau.” 

“You don’t know; you only think. And if he has found him, 
why has not Jean brought him back?” 

“Jean is a fool. It is all his fault,” grumbled the young 
master. 

The bridge was a slight wooden structure, flung across the 
broad river for the convenience of the Beaudrillarts. On the 
other side lay the scattered cottages of a little hamlet, the apple- 
orchards and vineyards already spoken of; while higher up a 
stone bridge spanned the river, available, as this was not, for carts 
and carriages. Beyond, you saw a white church. The people 
were poor, but could hardly be miserably so in a part of France 
where both soil and climate were gracious; ignorant and un- 
educated, but frugal and industrious. Most of the families had 
lived in their homes longer than the longest memories stretched 
back, and with many service with the Beaudrillarts still remained 
a hereditary custom. 

Nathalie, when she reached the bridge, involuntarily slackened 
her steps. Anyone who watched her closely would have seen that 
the hand which grasped the rail trembled, and that her eyes 
fastened themselves fearfully upon the swift-flowing river beneath. 
Once she cried out, and stopped. 

“Eh? what is it?” asked Leon, advancing, startled. 

“That!” 

She pointed below. 

“ A white stone.” 

“Ts it really a stone? I thought it moved.” 

“Foolish child! You are in a state in which you fancy 
anything. You would shock my mother.” 

She did not even hear him. She moved forward step by step, 
her questioning eyes still trying to pierce the secrets of the river. 
Suddenly she stopped again, lifted her head, and stood motionless, 
her whole face transformed by a radiant smile. 

On the opposite side of the stream the path rose very slightly, 
and passed before a large walnut-tree until an angle hid it from 
view. Round this corner trooped a joyous procession of some 
eight or ten children of all sizes, singing and shouting, headed by 
a little boy of perhaps five years old, who marched in front, 
blowing a shrill trumpet with much fire and precision. When he 
spied Madame Léon he blew yet louder, and marched more 
triumphantly, but before he reached her forgot his dignity, and 
began to run, crying out— Mamma, mamma!” 

She opened her arms, and he rushed into them. 
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For a moment she could not speak. The dim shadowy terrors 
which the clasp of his little hands had driven out had been fuller 
of anguish than she knew. They were gone, but they left her, 
strong and healthy woman as she was, shaken and trembling. 

Raoul, recovering from his attack of sentiment, struggled to get 
free. The children hung shyly back, and Jean, who had been 
commanded to defend the rear, pushed forward to speak. 

“Madame, he was outside Pére Robert’s, beating the rappel.” 

Then all the other boys and girls began to laugh and whisper. 

“ Tiens! he said we were his soldiers.” 

“ We were to march I don’t know where. Oh, out of France!” 
with a broad sweep of arms, expressive of immensity. 

“Big Loulou was corporal.” 

“ And he made us call him general.” 

They saw regretfully that the game was over, since mongjeur 
and madame had appeared, and scattered like a flock of sparrows, 

taoul, finding struggling of no use, watching them gravely with 
a small air of dignity. His mother’s heart began to beat more 
steadily. 

“ Raoul,” she remonstrated softly, “ how could you run away ?” 

He turned his dark eyes upon her. 

“ Because Jean was so dull, and the river was much nicer.” 

“ But you made poor father and mother so frightened.” 

Léon interposed. 

* Don’t scold the child, m’amie. It was natural enough, and 
just what I used to do at his age. I believe he has my very same 

old trumpet. Yes, yes; here’s the notch which I made one day 
when I banged Pierre’s head.” 

He blew a blast, at which Raoul clapped his hands and 
struggled; but the mother held him fast. 

“ Raoul will not run away again ?” 

“Tt was all that dolt Jean’s fault,” Léon put in once more. 
“Jean, hasn’t Madame fifty times told you not to lose sight of 
Monsieur Raoul? Answer! Come: yes or no? But she has, 
for I have heard her myself, and you are abominably careless.” 

“ Ah, but—monsieur knows,” stammered Jean, “ that—that 
Madame de Beaudrillart——” 

“My mother? Well?” 

“ Monsieur knows she said that if I let him cry I should be 
punished, and Mademoiselle Claire said I was never to leave the 
pony, and——” 

The young man burst into a laugh. 

“Conflicting orders, eh, Nathalie? Well, you should have 
managed somehow. And look here, understand from me that it is 
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Madame Léon who is your mistress, and that you are always to do 
what she tells you. You comprehend ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Jean in a doubtful tone. 

“Good! then now take Monsieur Raoul to the house, and find 
his bonne or somebody. We have had quite enough of this. My 
fishing spoilt and all! Not that I was doing much good. Come, 
Nathalie, the least you can do to make up is to come back with 
me after my rod. Let that baby go; he is not the person to 
scold.” 

“Dear Léon, he is quite old enough; he must be made to 
understand.” 

He caught her arm, and pulled her playfully away. 

“Understand? Bah! you are over-precise, cherie. Wait a 
year or two, and you shall preach at him as long as you will. 
Besides, I want you, and that is enough, or ought to be. Now, 
Raoul, run; I’ve begged you off this time.” 

She looked at her husband and hesitated; then, without another 
word, let go the child and went with Léon. Jean, looking back, 
saw them walking by the side of the river, and monsieur had his 
hand on madame’s shoulder. 

“For all that!” muttered Jean, thinking uncomfortably of 
Mademoiselle Claire. 


Cuapter II, 
HOW POISSY WAS SAVED. 


Ir was true, as Jean had murmured to himself, that Madame Léon 
was by birth bourgeoise. As for the de Beandrillarts, all France 
knew that they belonged, not only to the noblesse, but to the 
oldest of the noblesse. Their name was ancient. The church at 
Nonceaux, which at one time stood on the estate, was full of 
monuments of armed and curled barons de Beaudrillart, lying 
stifly under fretted canopies; old documents in the library of 
Tours carried their name centuries back, and their beautiful 
chiteau was an object of interest to all the strangers who came 
into the neighbourhood. 

It is true that, six years ago, before baron Léon was married, 
and.when he was about three-and-twenty, these same strangers 
remarked upon the bad state of repair into which the chateau had 
fallen, pointing out that in many of the rooms, now disused and 
shut up, the plaster was peeling from the ceilings and exquisite 
cornices, and that other parts had reached a state of absolute ruin ; 
but, whatever pain this decay may have caused to the owners, it 
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only added to the tranquil picturesque charm which seemed to 
cling to the old place. There was a lovely pitch of roof, and the 

slate, worn out as it was, had gained a rich depth as beautiful as 

that of a rain-cloud, making a perfect setting for the delicate and 

fantastic chimneys which sprang lightly into the air. The 

chateau was of no great size, nor could it in any way compare 

with those grand historic houses of which Touraine is justly 

proud; but whatever architect imagined it had been imbued 

with the same spirit, and had indulged in the same grace of 
detail, There was no stiffness, apparently scarcely an attempt at 

symmetry ; yet it would have been difficult to detect a flaw in the 

harmony of form and colour. A light lantern turret clung to one 

angle, a wilful little outer staircase ran up, quite unexpectedly, 

to a balcony, small ferns pierced the crevices of the gray stone, 

where lizards darted in and out; here and there in spring a rosy 
cyclamen appeared. The place was never without delight, whether 
seen under the warm radiance of the sun, which brought out the 
lizards and intensified into sharpness the rich shadow of each bit 
of carving, and every golden patch of lichen on the mellow stone, 
or clothed with a more restful and sympathetic charm under the 
soft cloudy half-lights of a gray day. 

Behind the chateau rose a low-wooded hill, in front ran a long 
terrace, waich separated it from the flower-beds and a broad 
stretch of turf. The kitchen-garden and the pond, where frogs 
kept up a turbulent croaking, were on one side. 

But the decay which may add a charm to architecture becomes 
dreary and unlovely in a garden. Six years ago the turf was 
uncared for, the flowers grew untrimmed ; it was evident that the 
fortunes of the family were at a low ebb. So with the interior. 
The greater number of rooms were closed, and only two or three 
servants remained of the many who had been there during the 
lifetime of the baron Bernard. The baron Bernard had been 
aman of sense and integrity, highly respected in the neighbour- 
hood—unfortunately, he was drowned in the river at a comparatively 
early age, leaving a widow; one son, Léon; two daughters, Félicie 
and Claire ; and a well-ordered estate. 

For a few years this continued, but with Léon grown up came 
change. He was a young man with the easiest of tempers, a 
genuine charm of face and manner, and the most extravagant 
tastes. His mother and sisters adored, and did their best to 
spoil him. They succeeded admirably. He began to spend 
money at the earliest possible age at which a man masters that 
easiest of accomplishments, and he denied himself nothing. There 
had been savings during his boyhood; he fancied the sum inex- 
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haustible, and looked upon it as loose cash intended to be flung 
away. It was not, it need hardly be remarked, at Poissy that the 
money was spent; Paris—Paris became the one place in the world 
where he cared to pass his days, with an occasional flying visit to 
Poissy, where his intendant was installed with the impossible task 
before him of meeting increased expenditure upon diminishing 
receipts. Monsieur Georges seldom saw his employer, and then was 
put off by good-humoured banter. If he carried his tale to Madame 
de Beaudrillart, she invariably treated him as the one to blame, and 
would only repeat that it was natural for a young man to enjoy 
himself during the early years of his life. Money must be 
raised somehow. 

“Tn that case, madame,” said little Monsieur Georges, as firmly 
as he could, “portions of the property will have to be sold. 
Monsieur le Baron will consent ?” 

She paused, struck with dismay. 

“You mean that is absolutely necessary ?” 

“T mean that no other course whatever remains. Except to 
borrow.” 

“ Oh, no borrowing!” returned Madame de Beaudrillart hastily, 
and Monsieur Georges smiled covertly, aware of Monsieur Léon’s 
debts in Paris. She walked to the window, and came back. “If it 
must be,” she said reluctantly, “you had better dispose of some 
of the outlying property. But permit me to remark, Monsieur 
Georges, that it appears to me that perhaps greater experience 
might have prevented such a sacrifice.” 

Experience had, at any rate, taught poor Monsieur Georges the 
undesirability of entering upon an argument with Madame de 
Beaudrillart. He bowed low, and retired to write to Monsieur Léon, 
who sent an airy letter to the effect that in years to come it would be 
easy enough to buy back whatever their misfortunes required them 
to part with at the present moment. Madame de Beaudrillart, 
whenever she encountered Monsieur Georges, looked at him with 
displeasure ; the only person from whom he received any sympathy 
was Mademoiselle Claire, and hers scarcely reached the point of 
blaming Léon. 

The first piece of property sold soon carried another with it. 
Rich vineyards and mills found immediate purchasers, and changed 
hands easily. The worst of it was, that Poissy was left with land 
which was not so profitable, and that the rentals became quickly 
reduced, while Monsieur Léon’s expenditure did not diminish in 
the same proportion, for if by fits and starts he practised a 
little economy, it was followed by a re-action, as if he imagined 
that what he had saved gave him something more to spend. 
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Debts and mortgages like venomous spiders crept over poor 
Poissy, and, once having got it in their clutches, held it tight. 
They reached this point at last, that nothing remained with which 
to satisfy his creditors except the chateau itself; and when the 
fact forced itself upon his mind, the shock was sufficiently great 
to stun even Monsieur Léon. 

He hurried back, and sent for Monsieur Georges. In the crash 
of disaster he felt as if he had been purposely kept in ignorance, 
forgetting the letters which had seemed to him only the tiresome 
forebodings of a timid man. His mother, who refused to blame 
her son, offered up the intendant as a scape-goat. If he were 
not in fault, how could matters have arrived at their present 
disastrous condition? For what was he placed there, if not to 
preserve the estates? Monsieur Léon winced. 

“What I complain of is that the state of affairs should not 
have been forced upon me,” he said, running his hand through 
his hair. ‘ Good heavens! if I had once understood, should I have 
been such a fool!” 

Mademoiselle Claire, who was very pale, Jooked up. 

“Did not Monsieur Georges entreat you to return, or to appoint 
to see him in Paris?” 

“Entreat ! He should have insisted,’ cried Madame de 
Beaudrillart. “If Léon had but understood the gravity of the 
case, or if I had but known! But Monsieur Georges is a man 
who lays infinite stress on minute points, and fails altogether to 
impress you with what is important.” 

Monsieur Georges was dismissed ; and this was perhaps the only 
deliberate harshness Léon ever committed in his life. Then 
the young baron set himself to look into his debts, and get 
together the total sum; it amounted to more than two hundred 
thousand francs. 

“There is but one thing,” said Madame de Beaudrillart; “ you 
must marry.” 

But to this Léon, who had not shown himself very scrupulous, 
objected. He had no inclination, he said, to marry, and he disliked 
the idea of being indebted for Poissy itself to a wife. He would 
go to Paris, where it would be hard if he could not, among quick- 
witted advisers, find some means of redeeming his fortunes. He 
went, and, for the first time in his life, really worked, and with 
feverish energy. He ran here and there among his old companions, 
who were prodigal of sympathy, but offered little more substantial. 
It seemed impossible that he should be unable to raise money 
when, throughout his prosperous days, it had been pressed upon 
him. But his eyes were sufficiently opened to perczive that the 
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only terms by which he could free himself from present disaster 
were ruinous, and would merely serve to postpone the evil day.’ 
As the value of his securities decreased, a more extortionate rate 
of interest was demanded. He cursed his own folly, but could 
see no way out of the quagmire into which it had plunged him. 
His friends reiterated Madame de Beaudrillart’s advice. For the 
sake of rank, many a girl with a large fortune would be ready to 
raise his fallen fortunes ; one or two were even pointed out to him, 
and their dowries dangled before his eyes. But he remained 
obstinate. 

When he came to Paris, there had been an idea of his seeking 
some appointment, by means of which, and the strictest economy 
at Poissy, the interest on his debts might be scraped together. 
Unfortunately, Léon’s ideas of money were large—so large that a 
little seemed to him as useless as none. If by one great coup he 
might gain a considerable sum—good! But to add franc to franc, 
and painfully lessen his obligations by scarcely perceptible pay- 
ments, was economy from which his soul revolted, and which, 
therefore, he contrived to persuade himself was worthless. It 
might suit the sordid little nature of a bowrgeois bonhomme, but not 
that of the owner of Poissy. Something larger must be attempted, 
and quickly. 

Before Léon’s eyes there had floated for some time the 
possibility of applying to an old cousin of the family, a certain 
Monsieur de Cadanet. For various reasons, it appeared as if he 
were the very person to assist him. Rumour credited him with 
an immense fortune, and, at any rate, there could be no doubt 
that he had made more than one successful speculation, among 
them that of marrying a rich wife, who died childless. Rich and 
solitary, what better person could be found to come to the rescue 
of the de Beaudrillarts? And there was an even stronger reason 
for counting upon his goodwill. In the days when he had not 
found prosperity, and was struggling to stand up against more 
than one hard buffet dealt by fortune, Léon’s father had given him 
a helping hand. Perhaps without him he would have been unable 
to keep his footing ; certainly the support was of material service, 
and Léon had some excuse for thinking that now was the moment 
for him to return it. 

But, unfortunately, the relations between the young man and 
the old were already strained. It was not only that Léon’s 
frivolities, Léon’s extravagances, were hateful to the cautious and 
clear-headed speculator, who had made his way to wealth by dint 
of industry and prudence, and set those virtues beyond all others 
—there was a third person whose influence was extremely 
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damaging to the young baron, a certain Charles Lemaire, who 
had married a niece of Monsieur de Cadanet’s wife. His uncle 
credited him with the qualities he loved, and there could be no 
doubt that he was cautious, and, when it suited his interests, 
frugal. He had, however, as Léon knew very well to his own 
cost, a passion for gambling, and at the same time extraordinary 
luck. When first the two found themselves at the same table, 
they were unknown to each other, and Charles had never got over 
the disagreeable shock with which he realised that the handsome 
young man who lost his money so easily, was cousin to the uncle 
to whose solitary habits he trusted for non-detection. From that 
moment he detested him, and worked to damage his character in 
the eyes of Monsieur de Cadanet. His follies—and Heaven knows 
they were many !—were repeated and exaggerated. Each idle 
rumour, whether well or ill founded, reached the old man’s ears. 
Rash and youthful political utterances were spoken of with 
sorrowful gravity. One or two laughing comments upon Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s habits became cruel ridicule. And, with all this, 
Monsieur Charles lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself. 
He understood the subtle flattery of asking advice, and of 
outwardly following it. He deferred to his uncle in every 
point. And he contrived, at last, to make himself so necessary to 
Monsieur de Cadanet that if he stayed away he was missed and 
blamed. 

Léon made no atttempt to act asa rival. Kind-heartedness and 
general goodwill inclined him to look in upon the solitary old 
man, and he went once or twice to his house. But he was 
received with coldness and marked displeasure, and had pleased 
himself too long to endure what he disliked. His visits ceased. 
Monsieur de Cadanet, who claimed attention, became more incensed. 
Once or twice he asked Charles where the young fool kept himself. 

“My dear uncle, how should I know? You do not expect me 
to frequent his haunts? And it would pain ro too much 
to repeat to you all that I hear. It is more charitable to shut 
one’s ears, and to hope that the world is mistaken.” 

And he pressed his hand on his pocket, where reposed the notes 
he had won the night before. 

On his part, Léon suspected him of enmity, but would have 
scorned to retaliate; and Charles based his own assurance upon 
knowledge of his character, and upon the insidious manner in 
which he had poisoned his uncle’s mind. 

Now, however, when the waters were closing over the de 
Beaudrillarts, Léon felt that the moment had come for an appeal. 
Surely gratitude to the dead man who had helped him would 
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induce Monsieur de Cadanet to step forward and save his son 
from ruin. Léon, whose nature was buoyantly sanguine, made up 
his mind to a scolding, but saw himself coming away with the 
estates saved. As he walked along the streets, sparkling with 
crisp sunshine and gaiety, his spirits rose, and the fears and 
torments he had been going through fell away. He almost 
laughed when he thought of a despairing letter to his mother 
which he had written the night before and had with him, and he 
assured himself that the postscript which must undoubtedly be 
added would bring joy to Poissy. 

In this hopeful frame of mind he reached Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
house in the Rue du Bac, a house quiet and somewhat gloomy in 
appearance. Léon entered the porte-cochére, and passed the 
small office of the concierge. He went quickly up to the first- 
floor, and, walking through an austerely furnished suite of rooms, 
was finally ushered into one smaller than the others, where, 
surrounded by books and a few indifferent pictures, Monsieur de 
Cadanet sat writing, an old man, short, bent, and with a skin like 
yellow ivory. 

Léon came in smiling, almost radiant. He had succeeded in 
persuading his sanguine self that he had reached the end of his 
difficulties, and he had profound faith in the imperturbable good- 
humour which seldom failed to charm. He advanced with out- 
stretched hand, coldly received by his cousin. 

“T am ashamed, count, to recall how long it is since I have 
been to call on you. Do you forgive me?” 

The old man drew himself up. 

“T am not aware of having expected the honour of a visit from 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart.” 

“T accept the rebuke,” said Léon, smiling frankly. ‘To tell 
the truth, you might have seen me oftener if I had been sure of a 
welcome. But I am afraid I have deserved my disgrace.” 

“Of that no one, monsieur, can judge better than yourself.” 

“Why monsieur?” said the young-man, still smiling. “In 
old days you spoke to me as Léon; and you do not forget that we 
are cousins.” 

“One does not so easily forget one’s misfortunes.” 

“ Misfortunes!” repeated Léon, colouring. The next moment 
he recovered himself sufficiently to say good-humouredly, “ Pardon 
me, but was it always a misfortune, count ? ” 

The old man glanced at him with the first touch of wavering in 
his face. 

“You need not remind me,” he said. “Ishould not now be 
listening to you were it not for the remembrance of your father. 
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But you did not come here merely to pay a visit of ceremony to a 
cantankerous old mummy.” 

He emphasised the words bitterly, for, according to Monsieur 
Charles, this title had been attached to him by Léon. Léon 
stared and shrugged his shoulders, unconscious of offence, and only 
anxious to propitiate his terrible relative. 

“You are right,” he said, looking down and speaking more 
hurriedly. “I am here because I am in great difficulties, and 
because I hoped that—that the remembrance of my father would 
dispose you to come to the help of his son.” 

“And may I ask what has plunged you into difficulties ?” 

“Oh, my own folly. I don’t attempt to deny it: my own folly, 
helped on by a dolt of an intendant. If I had had any idea—— 
However, I do not excuse myself. I have been confoundedly 
extravagant, and I mean to pull up short,I assure you. But after 
all, other young men have been in the same position, and, with a 
helping hand, have managed to scramble out of it again. I have 
been up here for a week seeing what I could do- 

“At the gaming-tables ?” 

“No, no; I give you my word that is over. I have been trying 
to raise——” 

“ How much ?” 

“Two hundred thousand francs,” said the young man in a low 
voice. 

“There are money-lenders enough in Paris,” remarked Monsieur 
de Cadanet dryly. 

“But with the securities I can offer, their terms are ruinous. 
If I were to accept them, Poissy would have to go. Judge for 
yourself whether this would not break my mother’s heart.” 

“TI have not the honour of the acquaintance of Madame de 
Beaudrillart.” 

Léon did not answer at once. He was framing a more direct 
appeal. 

“The estate must right itself in time,” he said hopefully, “and 
if I could induce you to take the matter into consideration, and to 
advance me the money——” 

He paused. Monsieur de Cadanet turned towards his writing- 
table, unlocked a drawer, and drew out a cheque-book. 

“You said, I think, two hundred thousand?” he asked, be- 
ginning to fill it in. 

“Two hundred thousand,” repeated the young man joyfully, 
without an attempt to conceal the exultation with which he 
watched the proceeding. All had gone more easily than his most 
sanguine expectations had ventured to suggest, and he was 
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amazed at his own folly in having hesitated to apply to his rich 
cousin, whose bark, after all, was worse than his bite. Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s movements were deliberate in the extreme. He 
wrote a cheque, folded it, and sought for an envelope of the right 
size. This found, he proceeded to direct it. Léon smiled to 
himself. 

“An unnecessary formality,” he thought; “but I had better 
hold my tongue, and let him please himself as to his way of 
doing.” 

It seemed to him, however, that the moment had come when he 
might express his gratitude, and he was beginning to stammer a 
few words, when Monsieur de Cadanet put up his hand. 

“One moment, monsieur. Allow me to explain. Neither the 
honour of this visit nor the particulars with which you have 
favoured me have taken me by surprise. I have already given the 
affairs of Poissy my best consideration.” 

Léon nodded cheerfully. This explained. 

“And I have arrived at the conclusion that since the Beau- 
drillart family has reached the point indicated by you, it must be 
decreed that it should pass the remainder of its existence without 
a chateau. Heaven forbid that I should attempt to fight against 
fate!” 

The scorn of his words stung like a lash. Léon, bewildered 
and astonished, turned white. He murmured something which 
the old count interrupted with a sudden outburst of passion. 

“ What, monsieur! You squander your birthright on miserable 
follies, you drag the name you profess to honour into the lowest 
depths, and then come;to beg—yes, monsieur, I repeat it, to beg 
—from those whose advice you have scorned, and whose character 
you have calumniated! No! I give you my word—a word which, 
however strange it may appear to you, has never yet been broken 
—that, in whatever straits you find yourself, I will not so much as 
lift my little finger to help you, nor fling a penny to keep you 
from starving. Understand that, if you had become poor by 
honest misfortunes, I would have set you again on your legs. You 
have had your chance. I would not trust mere report, though to 
those who were acquainted with your habits it appeared only too 
probable. Close and searching inquiries have been made, and it is 
possible that I know more of your affairs than you know yourself 
—certainly more than you have permitted me to hear from you 
to-day.” 

Léon sprang to his feet. 

“ Enough, monsieur!” he cried. “You have a right to refuse 
assistance, but none to insult me. Ifyou have employed spies to 
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search into my private affairs, you have taken an unwarrantable 
liberty, upon which you would not have ventured had you been of 
an age for me to retaliate. Much of what you say is incompre- 
hensible to me; a little more might cause me to forget the respect 
due to your years.” 

“Spare me this theatrical language, monsieur ; and, as you have 
forced yourself upon me, be good enough to listen to what I have 
to tell you. My letter contains an order for two hundred 
thousand francs.” 

Against his will, the young man’s eyes turned greedily towards it. 

“Are you not inclined to add to your accomplishments by 
robbery and murder ?” sneered Monsieur de Cadanet. 

“Tf I had the chance, I should be glad to get hold of the 
money,” said the young man lightly. 

His anger burnt out as quickly as dry straw, and the other, 
who had not expected this frank answer, stared and went on— 

“When I gave myself the annoyance of looking into your 
affairs, I resolved that, if you came out of the ordeal acquitted, I 
would apply the sum to their settlement ; if you failed, it should 
go to—another person.” 

Léon laughed. The count, who had not the young man’s 
command of temper, became furious. 

“You laugh, monsieur! Let those laugh who win.” 

“Exactly,” said Monsieur de Beaudrillart coolly. ‘“ And who 
wins? The admirable Charles?” 

“Yes, monsieur!” thundered the count. “He whom you are 
pleased to sneer at as the admirable Charles, and who, if not a 
Beaudrillart, has shown himself to be what is better—an honour- 
able man. You follow me?” 

“Perfectly. You express yourself with unmistakable clearness. 
So Monsieur Charles is to have the money ?” 

“And will make a worthy use of it. He may find more 
follow.” 

“T comprehend,” said Léon, still smiling. ‘Under the circum- 
stances, you are doubtless anxious to despatch your letter to 
Monsieur Charles. Can I post it for you?” 

It was Monsieur de Cadanet’s turn to laugh—gratingly. 

“ Permit me to prefer a safer messenger. My cheque is payable 
to bearer.” 

“Then I have the honour to wish you good-day.” 

“Go. And understand, once for all, that should you apply to 
me again, you will not be admitted.” 

“Do not fear, monsieur. The impression I take with me is not 
so agreeable that I should wish to renew it.” 
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And with this last word Monsieur de Beaudrillart found himself 
outside the room. 

He went slowly downstairs, the smile still lingering mechani- 
cally on his lips, but something like despair in his heart. So far 
as he could see, but one way presented itself out of his troubles, 
and this would only affect himself, and leave his mother, whom he 
loved, with added misery in her heart. No misfortune would 
touch her, he knew, so nearly as his death, and if he had the 
cowardice to be ready to slip out of his troubles by self-murder, 
he had not the cruelty to inflict such anguish upon her. Besides, 
another reflection, not so amiable, restrained him. Monsieur de 
Cadanet had hinted at coming gifts for Monsieur Charles, and the 
thought had flashed upon him with the force of intuition that it 
was not improbable, should the mortgages be foreclosed, for the 
count to get hold of Poissy and present it to Monsieur Charles. 
Now, without knowing all the mischief that he had worked, Léon 
hated Monsieur Charles. His hate was not virulent, but it was 
impulsive ; and although he had no proof, he strongly suspected 
who had brought an exaggerated report of his follies to Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s ears. He might have retaliated, but that he would 
never stoop to such a course, and he reflected with a laugh that, 
if Charles was convicted of gambling, he would be ready with the 
excuse that he had gone there to watch himself. But Charles at 
Poissy! Charles a successor of the de Beaudrillarts! Léon 
ground his teeth, and felt that he must remain alive while a hope 
of baffling such a disaster was left. 

Again he passed the little room of the concierge. André, who 
was something of a gourmand, was within at work upon cooking 
a fish, and looked up to salute Monsieur Léon. In another 
moment the high green gates had closed behind the young Baron, 
and he was walking along the street. 

The sun was shining. Paris—the Paris he loved, the Paris 
which had proved herself so fatal a rival to Poissy—had never 
looked more smiling; there was neither fog nor chill in the air, 
but everywhere bright keen colours, people chatting, shops 
brightly dressed, women in their white caps, carriages rolling 
along. Gay, yet with a touch of hardness. And, for the first time 
in his life, Léon became conscious of the hardness. 

He knew himself now to be absolutely without resource; turn 
which way he would, rack ready wits as he might, no road sug- 
gested itself except, perhaps, marriage. And, strangely enough, 
as has been said, this man, who, young as he was, had few ideals 
left, had this, that he shrank from mending his broken fortunes 
by a marriage for money. ‘True, it was common, almost universal. 
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True, in matters relating to his own ease and comfort, selfishness 
generally became paramount. ‘True, this fancy contradicted other 
characteristics. The fact remained that he hated the idea, and 
refused to entertain it, even in this moment of despair, when 
he had entertained others which seemed worse, when he acknow- 
ledged that Monsieur de Cadanet had been rash in letting him 
see the cheque, and that if it had been Monsieur Charles who 
had stood there between it and him 

He took an open letter from his pocket, and groaned as he 
closed it, so that a woman who was passing looked round; but 
seeing only a handsome young man with a cheek as round as a 
child’s, she smiled and went on. ‘The letter was addressed to 
Madame de Beaudrillart at Poissy, and had been brought with 
him with the hope that an added postscript might have told of 
some happy turn of Fortune’s wheel. Now it must go as it stood, 
messenger of ill-tidings. 

“ Monsieur le baron has not got far.” 

Léon looked hastily round; André the concierge was by his 
side. His first wild thought was that Monsieur de Cadanet had 
relented, and sent after him; the next moment his eye fell upon a 
packet of letters which the man carried, and he was seized with 
longing to know]whether the letter addressed to Monsieur Charles 
was among them. His genial manner made him a favourite 
with servants. 

“ Ah, André,” he said; “you have there Monsieur le comte’s 
letters ? ” 

“As Monsieur le baron sees.” 

“Permit me to glance at them. I wish to see whether one of 
which he spoke is there.” 

They were in his hand even before he had finished speaking— 
four. Yes; the address to Monsieur Charles Lemaire stared him 
in the face. The next moment the concierge had four letters 
again, but one of the four was directed to Madame de Beau- 
drillart at Poissy. 

“Thanks, André.” Monsieur Léon burst into a laugh, and 
tossed the man a piece of twenty sous. “Tell Monsieur le 
comte—— No; tell him nothing; I will write.” 

That evening Monsieur de Cadanet received a letter. 


“My Covusm, 


“T have taken the liberty of borrowing the sum which you 
had so thoughtfully prepared for Monsieur Charles. It would 
have been better for him if you had accepted my offer to post your 
letter ; as you declined to trust me, I had no scruple in exchang- 
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ing it for another which found itself in my hand at the exact 
moment. Do not blame your messenger, who is quite unaware of 
the transaction. 

“By my writing to you, you will perceive that I have no 
intention of denying what I have done. It is in your power to 
have me arrested. You know where to'find me, and I will remain 
in Paris for two days, so as to avoidgthe pain to my family of a 
scandal at Poissy. Permit me, however, to point out that I have 
only taken the money as a loan, that it will be returned to you by 
instalments, and with interest, though I fear, slowly, and that you 
may find it more advantageous to allow the matter to rest than to 
ruin one who, however unworthy, is the son of the man to whom 
you were certainly indebted for your prosperity.” 


It must be owned that this was a strange letter to write and to 
receive. The answer that came back was brief: 


“‘ MonsIEvR, 

“You have confirmed me in my judgment. I preserve 
your letter. For the present I hold my hand; when the time 
arrives I shall know how to act. 

“Martin DE CapANET.” 


Cuapter III. 


THE HOUSEHOLD AT POISSY. 


Tuer letter which arrived at Poissy came with all the force of a 
shock to Madame de Beaudrillart and her daughters. It was true 
that they were well aware that evil menaced, but it appeared 
inconceivable that it should have arrived. Léon had assured 
them that something would turn up; he was confident that Paris 
must offer a means of evading the worst, and, indeed, in all that 
he had said, had temporised, excused himself, and hinted at un- 
foreseen misfortune. Monsieur Georges, indeed, had spoken more 
plainly to Mademoiselle Claire, but his words had been indig- 
nantly scouted by Madame de Beanudrillart. Even now, when 
Léon had taken refuge in a letter which;might break the worst in 
his absence, and spare him the pain of seeing, not reproachful 
looks, but tears, they refused to face the crash as inevitable. 
That the de Beaudrillart home should pass from the de Beau- 
drillarts was absolutely out of the question. That Léon’s extrava- 
gance had brought about even threat of such disaster immediately 
required extenuating words, and a laying of blame on any shoulders 
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except his. Of the three, Claire was the only one who permitted 
a tinge of bitterness to creep, now and then, into her words. 

“ My poor boy ! ” cried Madame de Beaudrillart, with tears in her 
eyes; “if this is hard for us, what must he not have suffered ? 
Of course the affair will arrange itself somehow—Heaven forbid 
that I should be so faithless as to doubt it !—but the annoyance, 
the anxiety! Well, it is only another proof, if proof were wanted, 
of the incompetency of that Monsieur Georges. If Léon had not 
been so tender-hearted he would have sent him away long ago.” 

“TI wonder if it would have really made any difference?” 
remarked Félicie, her eldest daughter, looking up from the altar- 
linen she was embroidering with extreme delicacy and care. 
She was near-sighted, and had to stoop very much to bring her 
work within range of her eyes, but she would not be persuaded to 
wear spectacles. 

“We should remember, however, that Monsieur Georges 
constantly implored Léon to pay a closer attention to his affairs. 
I must say, I think it is unjust to blame the poor man,” said 
Claire sharply. 

“Then you must blame your brother, which would be far more 
unjust,” said her mother, with decision. “For what is an 
intendant engaged? Until this moment, I have always been 
under the impression it was that he might look after the estates, 
and avert the possibility of such a humiliating position as that in 
which our poor Léon now finds himself.” 

“Tt is certain that Léon must have been terribly extravagant,” 
persisted Mademoiselle Claire. 

“ Oh, extravagant, extravagant! Idare say. How can you, a 
woman, with every want provided for, and with absolutely no 
temptations to spend money—how can you possibly judge of the 
difficulties of a young man in Paris? A young man, too, such as 
Léon, impulsive, generous, attractive.” 

Claire agreed. 

“Yes; he is very attractive.” 

“And very generous,” added Félicie, looking up again, and 
holding her needle in the air. ‘‘ When I spoke to him the other 
day about the pilgrimage, he told me we might count on him for 
fifty francs. Now, Madame de Montbreuil assured me with tears 
that her husband would give no more than twenty.” 

“ Ah, and it is that generosity of his of which people take 
advantage,” said his mother. “If we knew all the truth, which 
you may be sure he will never permit us to learn, I am certain we 

should find some kind-hearted action at the bottom of this trouble. 
He has come to the rescue of a friend, or helped a poor struggling 
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creature, and been dragged in himself, poor fellow! As for the 
old count, I shall never forgive him. He must have guessed how 
disagreeable it was to Léon to be forced to apply to him for 
assistance ; and after his indebtedness to your father, the least, 
the very least he could do, was to have helped him liberally, and 
to have rejoiced at the opportunity.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart had a white face, an aquiline nose, and 
pinched lips—the features of a shrewd woman who would hold 
her own. She had little compassion for shortcomings, and never 
failed to point them out, perhaps to compensate for her blind 
adulation of her son. A large photograph of him stood on the 
table; she took it up, and carried it to the window, gazing at it 
fondly. 

“TI suppose it ¢s difficult for such a boy as Léon to avoid 
spending money in a place with so many temptations as Paris,” 
Claire remarked in a low tone. 

She was like her mother, but her face was more sallow and 
sharper. 

“T don’t like you to speak as if this trouble were poor Léon’s 
fault,” said Félicie in her thin gentle voice. 

Claire began to laugh. 

“Whose, then? Yours or mine? I have not spent a penny 
for a month, so I cannot feel that I am responsible, and though 
you are disposed to be extravagant for the Church——” 

“ That is only one’s duty.” 

“ As you like, ma chere. I was going to add that you had no 
money to give, so that we can hardly lay our ruin at your door. 
Who is there but Léon?” 

“ Our mother thinks he has met with some misfortune.” 

“Bah!” said Claire under her breath; “it is no misfortune. 
I love Léon as well as you love him, but I can see his faults. He 
is no saint. This is his doing, and his only. He has squandered 
his money, and in bad ways.” 

“What bad ways?” asked her sister with wide-open eyes. 

“Tf I were to tell you, you would be shocked.” 

“ You cannot know!” 

“DolI not? Léon is horribly careless, and if you were to see 
some of the photographs and letters he leaves scattered about his 
room, you would acknowledge that I know what I am talking 
about.” 

Félicie thrust her fingers into her ears, and a flush rose in her 
thin cheek. 

“ Hush, hush, Claire!” she cried. “It is a sin to speak of such 
things! It is a sin even to listen to you!” 
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“Oh, I mean to be vieille fille, and privileged,” said Claire with 
alaugh. “I could not go about the world with my eyes shut as 
you do. Do you really believe it to be rose-coloured ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart crossed the room from the window 
where she had been standing. 

“What are you talking about, children ?” she demanded. 

“Claire says such things,” murmured Félicie, resuming her 
work. “It is shocking!” 

“Félicie is a baby,” remarked the younger sister contemp- 
tuously. 

“Hush, hush! I have often desired you, Claire, to be more care- 
ful in what you repeat before your sister. And I am surprised 
you can think of anything but this anxiety of poor Léon’s. I 
have been turning the matter over and over.” 

“ Have you decided on anything?” 

“T will tell you. Of course, what he appears to dread cannot 
happen. It is impossible to conceive the idea of Poissy passing 
from the family.” 

“Impossible.” Claire repeated the word with emphasis. 

“But it is our duty to make all the sacrifices we can. We 
must economise more strictly.” 

“Oh, certainly, mamma,” said Félicie cheerfully. “If you 
remember, in the last address which we had from the abbé, he 
counselled us to cast away superfluous luxuries. And here is our 
opportunity. It seems quite a coincidence.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart nodded, waiting for her other daughter 
to speak. Claire lifted her head and glanced round the room. 

“T wish the coincidence had not arrived,” she said. “I am 
ready to do anything that is suggested; but I own I hardly see 
what we have which can be called superfluous.” 

Her mother folded her thin white hands in her lap. 

“We must do with fewer servants,” she said. 

“T suppose so,” Claire assented doubtfully. “Which will you 
dismiss? Francois is the least necessary.” 

“To us, but not to Léon. No; I have been reflecting, and I 
believe we can dispense with Rose-Marie. You are both active, 
and I, I thank heaven, not yet infirm, so that between us, with 
old Nanon and Jacques Charpentier to help, we shall very well be 
able to manage the housework.” 

“Mamma,” gasped Félicie, with anguish in her voice, “I have 
just remembered the most terrible thing!” 

“ What then?” 

“T told you just now that Léon promised me fifty francs for our 
pilgrimage.” 
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“ Well, he cannot give it,” said Claire hastily. 

“But consider! The money is already consecrated ——” 

“How?” 

“Qh, in his own mind; and they have even told His Grandeur. 
If he withdraws the offer, will it not be sacrilege ? ” 

“Whatever it may be,” her sister declared, “I am certain you 
will not see your fifty francs.” 

“Qh, Claire, don’t say so! It is the most terrible position. A 
promise to the Church is as sacred as a vow; it must be kept at 
whatever cost, and if Léon withdraws it, I shall never again have 
a moment’s peace! Iam ready to make any sacrifices, but this is 
too unendurable !” 

It was quite true that she was shaken by the mere possibility— 
far more shaken than she had been by the news the post had 
brought. She began her lament again, almost in tears—“ It 
would be a sin.” 

“Tf Léon has not the money, how can he give it?” demanded 
her sister, looking at her with pitying scorn. She accepted the 
fact that Félicie, being dévote, must be allowed to go certain 
lengths; but she thought her eagerness childish, and turned to 
her mother. ‘“ What else can we think of? It is so difficult to 
economise when already we have cut down our expenses to their 
very lowest.” 

“Not quite to their lowest. We must counter-order 1ay 
winter cloak and your dresses. Write to Tours at once, Claire.” 

“Your cloak?” repeated her daughter deprecatingly. “Is that 
necessary ? You suffer so much from the eold, and the old one is 
so thin!” 

“Tt cannot be helped.” Madame de Beaudrillart spoke with 
sharp impatience. “I am quite aware of what you say; but if 
Monsieur Georges and the other men have ruined Léon, we must 
all take our share in his suffering.” 

“Poor Monsieur Georges! I really believe he did his utmost 
for the property.” 

“ Do not talk of what you do not understand,” said her mother 
coldly. “What do you know about business matters? You 
might judge from the results.” 

Claire, however, persisted. 

“Tam certain he was not dishonest.” 

“Tf he was not dishonest, he was a fool, which is as dangerous.” 

“Shall you write to our poor Léon to-day, mamma?” asked 
Félicie, turning tear-laden eyes towards her. 

“Certainly. He will expect it. Dear fellow, I shall tell him 
that we are ready to make every possible effort, every sacrifice, 
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and implore him not to afflict himself, because there can be no 
doubt that something will be arranged.” 

“ But you will not say anything against the pilgrimage ? ” 

“ Félicie, you are too foolish with your pilgrimages,” Claire 
was beginning impatiently, when Madame de Beaudrillart stopped 
her. 

“Do not vex your sister. It is very certain that we want all 
the prayers and the help we can have, and perhaps——” 
Suddenly she flung up her hands and clasped her head. “Oh, 
Léon, my poor Léon! To lose Poissy!” 

This little action in one hitherto so confident gave her 
daughters a shock; they seemed for the first time to realise the 
full force of the disaster hanging over their family, and to 
comprehend that it was close at hand. Claire stood upright, her 
face hard and set; Félicie pushed away her embroidery-frame, 
and broke into sobs. But the next moment Madame de Beau- 
drillart’s strong will re-asserted itself, and she lifted her head 
rigidly. 

“This is weak,” she said. “Félicie, go on with your work. 
Claire, send Rose-Marie to my room, and see whether Pierre has 
called for the letters. Do not on any account allow him to leave 
without mine.” 

All that day the sisters talked together; if without much 
sympathy, yet with that certain amount which a close tie of 
relationship must bring in such a crisis. Their mother remained 
absolutely silent. She took up one thing after another, and laid 
each down with restless unquiet ; more than once walked without 
apparent purpose to the window, and stood mutely looking out. 
Poissy had never been fuller of charm. Young spring was at 
work beautifying the old chateau; a sweet clear sunlight fell 
upon the delicate turret, and flung light shadows along the open 
stonework with which it was fretted. Over a doorway was carved 
the Beaudrillart escutcheon, and a slender tuft of grass waved 
audaciously from a crevice above. If, as she looked, there was 
agony in Madame de Beaudrillart’s heart, she made no sign. Only 
Claire noticed how tightly her hands were locked together and 
her lips compressed; but even Claire, whose feelings most 
resembled hers, dared not touch again upon the subject near all 
their hearts, although there was more than one question which 
she longed to have answered. Visitors came, and she received 
them as usual—even talking undauntedly of certain improvements 
which her son contemplated making about the chateau. 

“ Monsieur de Beaudrillart does not, however, spend much time 
here?” asked one lady curiously. Like others in the neighbour- 
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hood, she had heard rumours, and her visit was in a great measure 
due to a desire to know how much was true. “ Apparently he 
finds it dull.” 

“T hope we may see more of him in the future,” returned the 
mother, looking at her without shrinking. 

“T am glad of it; he is always so pleasant! What can we do 
to keep him? I said to my husband that his family should 
persuade him to marry, for nowadays there are always plenty of 
girls going about with really fine fortunes; and he need not be 
particular as to family,” she added with a laugh. “ He, if anyone, 
could afford a roturier for his father-in-law.” 

“T agree with you,” said Madame de Beaudrillart calmly ; “ but I 
am afraid that a fortune has no attraction for Léon. He is unlike 
other young men, for he was born with romantic ideas, and I, for 
one, cannot wish it to be otherwise.” 

“She could hardly have been so cool if all we have heard is 
true,” said Madame de la Ferraye to her husband as they drove 
away. “She talked of his return, and even of improvements to the 
estate. I cannot believe the rumour. It is incredible!” 

“She is a strong woman ; but it is true, for all that.” 

“Then what can he do? He is not the man to be chosen for 
any public appointment.” 

“No. He is clever enough, but his education has taught 
him nothing beyond the classics, and he has no habits of 
industry.” 

Madame de la Ferraye shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“As I told his mother, he must marry—there is nothing else 
for it. Let us find him a wife, Gaspard, though, Heaven knows, 
I pity the poor girl who has that will of iron for a mother- 
in-law !” 

“Or Léon de Beaudrillart for a husband.” 

“ No, no, now you are too hard, and you will never get me to 
agree with you. There is something so fascinating and charming 
about him, that I am convinced he would make his wife very 
happy.” 

“Tf she were content to keep her eyes shut.” 

“ Well, she would be. Trust me, Gaspard, Léon’s wife, whoever 
she was, would believe nothing against him.” 

“In that case——” 

While the de la Ferrayes were taking leave, Madame de Beau- 
drillart stood rigidly unbending ; but as soon as they were gone 
she hurriedly left the room. 

“Poor mamma!” cried Félicie, her eyes filling with ready 
tears. 
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“That woman came from curiosity,” Claire said, pacing up and 
down indignantly: “she has heard something, and meant to 
worm it out of us. It is too horrible that poor Léon’s affairs 
should be the common gossip of the country!” 

“ Claire,” faltered her sister. 

“ Well?” 

“Do you—do you think it even possible that we might have to 
—to leave Poissy ?” 

“ Monsieur Georges feared it long ago. But I cannot believe 
it,” said Claire, clenching her hands. “Poissy without a Beau- 
drillart ! No—it will not be permitted !” 

“ Heaven will not interfere if Léon fails in his promises to the 
Church,” sobbed Félicie. With her the family will, not so openly 
apparent, took refuge in a gentle obstinacy, which was perhaps 
more irritating. “I believe these misfortunes are sent as a 
chastisement for my having listened to you, and not left the world 
when Pere Roget spoke to me about it. I am certain that I had 
a vocation, and then what might I not have gained for Léon. I 
wonder where we shall live? In Tours? Imagine losing the 
Abbé Nisard as one’s director!” 

“Qh, be quiet, Félicie, or you will drive me mad! How can 
you think, how can you talk, of these horrible possibilities ? 
Something must be done. If only I were a man!” 

“Why ?” asked her sister, opening her eyes. 

“ Because I would work, fight, starve! ” 

She walked swiftly up and down the room like some caged 
creature. 

“ Léon is a man, and it doesn’t seem that he can do anything.” 

“No, but I would!” cried Claire, flinging back her head. “If 
I could only be out in the world, you would see that I should not 
allow myself to be beaten !” 

Félicie shuddered. 

“That terrible world. I give constant thanks that I am not 
forced into it. It is wicked of you, Claire, even to wish to be 
there ; for what would become of you in all its temptations ? ” 

“T should get through them somehow, like other people, I 
suppose,” said the younger sister recklessly. ‘You and I are 
different, Félicie. I do not profess to be dévote. All your good 
little fripperies would weary me—oh, weary me to death! I 
could not ask permission from the abbé as to every book I read, 
almost as to every word I spoke, nor, though there is time enough 
on one’s hands, Heaven knows, spend it in collecting money from 
the peasants, or in working banners. I should hate a convent 
unless—perhaps—I were Mother Superior.” 
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“ Yes, we are different,” Félicie placidly agreed. “Iam happy 
to be directed.” 

Claire looked at her with a short laugh. 

“And yet, my dear, you like your own way, and generally 
get it.” 

Félicie took no notice of the criticism, merely remarking with 
a sigh— 

“ Without Rose-Marie we shall have a great deal to do, and I 
only hope my other duties will not suffer. I shall draw up a 
little paper and arrange my time. Poor Rose-Marie! What a 
grief for her !” 

“For her! A servant! Do you understand what lies before 
us—us Beaudrillarts ?” 

Claire’s tone was tense and sharp. Félicie sighed again and 
cried a little, taking care not to drop a tear upon her work. She 
had charge of the ecclesiastical vestments of the parish, and was 
almost as proud of them as of the Beaudrillart blood. 

The next day all was joy at Poissy. Léon wrote briefly, 
merely saying that he had managed to raise the full sum of 
money by a loan. He would thus be able to consolidate his 
debts, and have one creditor in place of many. 

“Tt is true”—this was what he wrote—“ that the loan must 
be repaid, but for this purpose look forward, dear mother, to a 
change in all my habits. I am going to renounce wandering, and 
to spend my time at Poissy, cease to play the fool, farm 
economise, reform—figure to yourself the admirable paths which 
stretch themselves before me! You will make them so charming 
that I shall not regret Paris, and I shall be so changed that you 
will forget your troublesome son, and fall in love with a new, a 
whitewashed Léon, at whom, if only the past is merciful, no one 
will dare fling a stone.” 

“ Ah, my dear one!” cried Madame de Beaudrillart, passionately 
kissing the letter. 

“Tell Félicie I mean to redeem my promise, and she shall have 
a hundred francs instead of fifty for her do——” If he had been 
going to write dolls, he scratched out the irreverent word and 
substituted “decorations. I return to-morrow, or so I hope; but, 
come what may, rejoice, dear mother, that Poissy is spared to us.” 

If there were one or two slightly enigmatical expressions in his 
letter, the mother did not notice them; nor even to her daughters 
did she show outward signs of exultation. She announced the 
change to them by saying calmly— 

“Tt is as I expected: Léon has arranged matters. But we 
must still economise strictly.” 
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Félicie went about with clasped hands and a radiant face, 
enchanted with her hundred francs. Claire’s features seemed to 
have grown a little sharper, and her voice more haughty, that 
was all, And so the cloud rolled off. 

Léon came home. He looked ill; but, then, as Madame de 
Beaudrillart said, he had been sadly harassed. She was a little 
disappointed that he did not communicate more particulars of the 
interview with Monsieur de Cadanet, for on this point, although 
he generally talked very freely, he was reticent. 

After all, as she told herself, what did it matter ? 





Unbending Fate. 


Rirz on the hill the golden harvest stood, 
All waiting for the sickle’s hungry edge; 

The sweet pale moonlight lit the distant wood, 
The soft wind whispered in the privet-hedge: 

The faint low murm’ring of some brooklet near, 
The quiet hour a greater quiet lent: 

Save when the night-bird’s cadence kissed the ear, 
Sounding like angels’ music earthward sent. 


As I, dream-laden, watched the dear old house, 
Wrapped in the languor of this calm repose, 

So still was all, that lo! a little mouse 
Played o’er the fallen petals of a rose. 

“Peace is with all, with all on earth,” mused I, 
And leaned, contented, on the rustic gate ; 

But, with the thought, there came a half-breathed sigh, 
Was it the prophet of impending fate? 


The house-door opens, and the ruddy light 
Streams out upon the pathway, and on me; 
Adding still greater beauty to the night: 
And, down the pathway, dolefully comes she. 
Grey-eyed and beautiful, she meets me there, 
Surely the fairest thing the night can show! 
Look on the shining of her matchless hair, 
Stirred by the loving breezes to and fro. 


Leaning her golden head upon my breast, 
She puts her little fairy hand in mine. 
“Ah! stay for ever there, and be at rest!” 
“No! no! impossible! ’tis nearly nine.” 
Then from those eyes the pearly drops distil: 
Alas! for life’s inexorable rule; 
For even she must destiny fulfil— 
To-morrow morning she goes back to school. 


J. WILLEs. 





